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INTRODUCTION. 


1. Date and Time of Census. — The Census, with which this 
lleport deals, was taken on the night of - March 10th, 1911. It was the fourth 
regular one held in Rajputana, and the fifth in Ajmer-Merwara, though a count 
of some sort, for which figures are not available, is said to have been taken in 
the latter Province in 1865. But the. first regular. one in it was taken in 1872 ; 
being considered, however, totally unreliable, it was disregarded and a fresh count 
taken in 1876. The other Censuses in each Province were held on February 
17th, 1881, February 26th, 1891, and March 1st, 1901. So far as possible the 
Census is taken after dark, as people are more likely to be in their houses then ; 
and by means of proclamations, etc., all persons are requested not to leave their 
houses, if possible, till the Census is finished, in order to simplify the work of 
the enumerators. There are, however, certain tracts in which a night Census 
is impossible, and in such the final cheek takes place by day. On the occasion of 
this Census the only parts in which the final enumeration took place by day 
were the Bhil tracts of Kushalgarh and one or two small plague-stricken areas 
in Partabgarh, Bharatpur, Dholpur, Kishangarh, Jaipur, and a few forest areas, 
where a night enumeration was undesirable or impossible. 

2. Improvement in Synchronous Nature, etc. — The progress made 
towards perfection in synchronousness and completeness of enumeration at each 
Census will be found dealt with in detail in parn graph 4 of Chapter II of this 
Report. Suffice it to say here that the Census of Ajmer-Merwara was com- 
plete in every way so far as conformity with the Code goes, while in J-lajputana 
only the Bhil tracts of the Southern Division fell short of this ideal. The final 
enumeration of these tracts in Banswara, Dungarpur, and Partabgarh was dis- 
pensed with altogether, and in Kushalgarh and one or two other small areas, 
us noted above, ii. took place in the morning of March 10th. In the Bhil tracts 
of Mewar and Sirohi neither house-numbering nor enumeration took place in 
the prescribed way, but in the method described in detail in paragraph 4 of 
Chapter 11. 

3. Areas Censused. — The only change in the area dealt with at this 
Census consisted of the inclusion of (I) two villages transferred to Bikaner from 
the Punjab, (2) the outlying pan/anas of Chhabra, Pirawa and Sironj in the 
Tonk State, recently transferred from the Central India to the Rajputana 
Agency, and (3) the railway station of Orki, in Bikaner, on the North-Western 
Railway, which escaped enumeration in 1901! 

4. Methods Adopted in an Indian Census.— Owing to the illiteracy 
of the mass of the Indian people it is impossible to take a Census in the same 
way as, for instance, in England, by serving on the head of a house the Census 
schedules, for the correct filling in of which he is directly responsible. Such 
household schedules are only made use of in India for a certain number of 
Europeans and Anglo Indians, Puling Chiefs, etc., etc. And the experience of even 
these few shows that a Census taken in this way is likely to be less accurate 
than, one taken in the typically Indian metliod, which is to work through a body 
of enumerators (most of them unpaid hands), each of whom is trained for some 
months beforehand in the task of filling up the schedules for the houses in his 
block. . 

The Indian organization is briefly this. Each State or District is divided 
into blocks. Each block this time contained on a average 40 houses in Rajpu- 
tana and 33 in Ajmer-Merwara. The blocks are grouped into circles, under a 
su})ervisor, the average circle including 12 blocks in Rajputana and 10 in Ajnier- 
Merwara. . The circles, at.;ain, are grouped into charges, at the head of which is 
the charge superintendent, and there were 13 circles in an average charge in 
Rajputana and 24 in Ajmer-Merwara. 
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These figures exclude Railways 
arrangements are made in such units. 

Census Commissioner for India. 

Provdnoial Census Superintendent. 

State Census Superintendent or District OfEcer. 
Charge Superintendent. 

Supervisor. 

Enumerator. 


and Cantonments throughout, as special 

The various links in the administrat- 
ive chain of the enumeration stage are 
noted on the margin. The humble 
enumerator comes at one end, the 
Census Commissioner for India at 
the other. 


5. Various Steps in Enumeration Stage.— The first stage in the pro- 
ceedings is to write up the Census General Village Register, which contains a 
. . „ , list of the villages, and the approximate number of 

SStr probable number of blocks in 

the village. This register helps the higher author- 
ities to form some idea of the number of enumerators, supervisors, and charge 
superintendents required. The various States wei’e asked to commence pre- 
paring these. Registers on January 6th, 1910, but little, if any. progre.ss had been 
made in the work when I took up the duties of Provincial Census Superin- , 
tendent for the two Provinces combined on May 1st, 1910. 

Each Durbar was addressed in March 1910, in a Kharita, by the 

(6) Invitation to Bnrhars Agent to the Governor-General inviting 

to co-operate. cordial co-operation m the Census. 

After this the States appointed their Census Superintendents, the last one 

(c) Amointment of State appointed being the Alwar State Superintendent, 

%nFZT^cZtlcu£. -i^th June, 1910. Put before the issue of the Kharitas 

fiha Jaipur and Bundi Superintendents liad been 
appointed in January, the Marwarand Bikaner ones in Februaiy, and the .Kotah 
one in March 1910. 

"Die main principles of Census Procedure are laid down in a Code issued by 
the Census Commissioner. This is modified by the Provincial Census 

(d) Issue of Census Code Superintendent to suit the local needs of the Province 

ctnd Instructions, which he is responsible, and was issued as soon as 

possible to the State Superintendents. Extracts from 
this were given to the charge superintendents when appointed, alono- with a 
special manual of instructions. And the supervisors and enumerators, on their 
appointment, were given manuals of instructions for their guidance. 

appointment of charge superintendents were issued on the 
22nd June 1910, and of supervisors and enumerators in September 1910. 
{e) Appointment of Charge ^?st of the charge superintendents had been ap- 
Superintendents, Super- pointed by September 1910; supervisors by January 
visors, and Enumerators. 1911; and enumerators by February 1911; thouo-h 

• x . course, changes in some -of the 

appointments after these dates. 

IS 318 charge superintendents to 389 charges in Rajputana and 

0 to 15 charges in Ajmer-Merwara ; o,497 supervisors to 5,066 circles in 

32,423 enumerators 

to 61,063 blocks in Rajputana and 3,506 to 3,546 blocks in Ajmer-Merwara. 
It will be seen that the number of supervisors exceeds the number of cireles 
llns IS due to the peculiar arrangements made in Mewar where two supervisors 
appear to have been appointed in some of the large circles. It will also be seen 
to number of enumerators. This was due 

more tltmo^neVock enumerators, so that some had to be given 

RaipSana\nr 7 Q'lfi''^''^^^ superintendent in 

Kajputana and 7,916 m Ajmer-Merwara; 442 to each supervisor in Raiputdna 

in T\/r lie each enumerator in Rajputana and* 34 

m Apner-Merwara. All these figures exclude Railways and CaEnmnts. 

Alter each charge has been mapped out into circles and blocks and Ibn 
supervisors and enumerators appointed, all the houses are numbered, the bloJk 

(f) House Numbering. being marked on each house in the 

y- lorm ot a tractional number. Numbering was ordered 
to commence on October 1st, 1910, in rural areas and 
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on' October 1 5th in urban, but in Marwar it had already been commenced in 
June The last State to report completion was Tonk, on 30th December 1910. 

The preliminary enumeration was ordered to be commenced from 1st 
Feburary 1911. It consists of the enumerator going to each house in his block 

and writing-up the schedules, in rough form, about all 
(g) Pi'eliiiiinar}i Enumer- the inhabitants in each house. The first State to 
"ti-on. begin this work was Marwar on ‘2Gth December- 

1910, but all the States had started work on or before 
the date fixed. The first State to complete it was Jhalawar on 15th February 
1911, and the last Mewar on 9th March 1911. 

In between the completion of the preliminary enumeration and the final 
Census itself the various Census officials above the rank of enumerator, assisted 

in many cases by the ordinary State and District 
(Jt) GhecJcivg of Prelimi- officials when on tour, busied themselves in checking 

nary Enumeration. the rough records by house-to-house enquiries, etc. 

' After the rough records were passed as correct the 
enumerators then made fair copies of them in their printed books, which were 
checked by the supervisors with the rough copit-s 

All the States and Districts, except Banswara, Kushalgarh, Jaisalmer, 

L r, ■ Partabgarh, Shahpura were visited at least once by 
(t) Inspection by Provin- i • j.- j. j j j.r~ 

ciaWemusSap/rintemhnt enumeration stage and as regards the 

above-mentioned States, i was able to meet the State 
Superintendents to discuss arrangements and difficulties with them. 

On the night of the Census itself, March lOtb 1911, the enumerators, • 
taking their books with them, visited each house in their block, read over to 

the head of the house all the names which were entered 
(j) Final Enumeration, at the preliminary enumeration, erased all those who 

had died or had left the place, and entered all new 
comers. The supervisors, meanwhile, were on the move as much as possible in 
their circles assuring themselves that the enumerators were doing their work 
properly. 

6. Despatch of Provisional Totals.— The following day, as early as possi- 
ble, the enumerators in each circle met their supervisor, and with his assistance 
totalled up the houses, persons, males and females in their books. These were 
combined by the supervisor in a form called the circle summary. The circle 
summaries were despatched as quickly as possible to the charge superintendent 
who, in his turn, combined them in a charge summary. The charge summaries 
were then despatched, post haste, to the State Superintendent or District Officer. 
When all the charge summaries were received the total results for each State 

and District were telegraphed to the 
Census Commissioner for India and to 


Provisional totals from the various 
States telegraph offices are given on 
the margin. Banswara won the race, 
and Jaisalmer was last, the farmer’s 
totals being despatched at 11-11 a.m. on 
the day of the Census and the latter’s 
at 7-15 a.m. on March 18th; but in the 
case of the latter the totals had to travel 


Rajputana is not well served with 
railways, post offices, and telegraphs, 
and as a result the figures had to be 


about 100 miles before they reached 
the telegraph office for despatch, and 
they were actually received before 
Mewar’s, which did not reach me 
(having been posted instead of tele- 
graphed)- till 8 p.m. on 18th March 
1911. In considering these performan- 
ces it must be remembered that 


the Provincial Census Superintendent. 
The dates of despatch of the 


State or District. 

Receipt of Provisional totals 
by Provincial Coiisus 
Suporintendent. 

Hour. Date. 

.Ranswara 


11-11 a.m. 

11-311 

Alwar ... 1 .. 


2 35 p.ni. 

U-3-H 

ShaUpiira 


3-30 p.m. 

11 3-11 

Kishangarh 


6-25 p.m. 

11-3-11 

Partabgarh 

,,, 

6-6 p.m. 

11-311 

Bharatpur 


7-30 p.m. 

11-3-11 

Dholpur 

... 

10-5 p.m. 

11-3-11 

Tonk 

... 

3 5 p.m. 

12-3-11 

(Revised figures) 


(7-0 p.m.) 

(13-3-11) 

Marwar ... 


3.15 p.m. 

12-3-11 

Karauli 


3-20 p.m. 

12-3-11 

Ciingarpur 


4-16 p.m. 

12-3-11 

Jlialawar 


10-30 a.m. 

13-3-11 

I,awa 


11-35 a.m. 

13-3-11 

Kotuli 

... 

12-55 p.m. 

13-3-11 

Merwara 


4-30 p.m. 

1.3-3-11 

Kushalgarh 


5-40 p.m. 

13-3-U 

Ajmer 


6-40 p.m. 

13-3-11 

Jaipur 


4-6 p.m. 

14-3-11 

Bundi 


6-20 p.m. 

U-3-11 

Bikaner 


5-0 p.m. 

14-3-11 

Sirohi 


10-30 a.m. 

16-3 11 

Mftwar ... 


10-30 a m. 

17-3-1 1 

.laisiilmor 


7-15 a m. 

18-3-11 

(Revised figures) 


(8-20 a.ni.) 

(19-3-11) 
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conveyed to the States’ head-quarters in many cases by special mounted 
messengers; and the rain which fell on the 11th and 12th March increased 
the difficulties. In many cases totals had to be conveyed over 100 miles to 
the charge superintendent. One of the best performances was Marwar’s, 
which telegraphed its figures at 3-15 p.m. on March 12th. The State is 
34,963 square miles in area and contained 8,584 blocks, and a great 
deal of it is sandy desert with very scattered villages and mere tracks for roads, 
which were in a worse condition than ever after the rain. The average distance 
from the blocks to the telegraph offices Avas about 40 miles. Mounted guides 
and torch-bearers Avere posted along the tracks to guide the enumerators and 
supervisors to the head-quarters of the charges. Within 5 minutes of the 
receipt of the last figures at the State head-quarters the totals Avere telegraphed 
to _me. The greatest difficulties to be oAmrcome Avere, perhaps, in Jaisalmer, 
which covers an area of over 16,000 square miles. The capital itself is about 
100 miles from the nearest telegraph office, and all totals had to be conveyed by 
camel sowars, many of whom could get over the wet sand only with the greatest 
difficulty. The totals of 4 blocks had to be conA'cyed over 100 miles before they 
reached the charge superintendent, the distance in one case being 157 miles! 

The complete figures for Eajputana and Ajmer-Merwara were telegraphed 
by rne to the Census Commissioner on 19th March. The delay Avas due to 
the Mewar figures not having been received till the evening of the 18th March, 

of Eprop in ProA^isional Totals. — The margin of error between 
the provisional totals and the final ones, as ascertained after the completion of the 
abstraction work, Avas only an increase of -039 per cent in the final totals for 
Kajputana and a decrease of -008 in those for Ajmer-Merwara. This is fairly 
creditable, considering the rapidity Avith Avhich the figures Avere communicated. 

It will be seen from the figures on the margin that the greatest error Avas ’ 

in the Mewar State, where the final totals shoAved 
an excess over the provisional ones of 4,812 or '^77 
P.^ Excluding the MeAvar figures the 

difference Avould have been only adecrease of 639, or 
007 per cent in the final totals. There Avere no 
errors at all in the Dungarpur, Karauli, Kushal- 
garh, and Tonk^ figures, and only slight ones in 
the sex details in Bundi and Partabgarh. 

-After completing the 


state or District. 


rajputana 

AJMER-MERWARA 

Bundi 

Dungarpur 

Karauli 

Kushalgarh 
Partabgarh 


Tonk 
Blinratpur 
Jaipur ... 
Marwar ... 
Bikaner ... 
Dliolpnr ... 
Jhalawar 
Merwaro 
Jaisalmer 
Ajmer ... 
Banswara' 
Sirohi ... 
Alwar ... 
Kotah ... 
Kishangarli 
Lawa 
Shahpura 
Afowar ... 


Kxceas (+) 
or deficiency 
(-) in final 
totals over 
provisional. 

-f 

039 


008 

+ 

001 

+ 

002 


002 

— 

007 

+ 

007 

+ 

Oil 

+ 

012 

+ 

)1.1 

— 

)14 

— 

020 


124 

— 

B4 

— 

071 

-f- 

13 

-f 

117 

+ 

64 

+ 

377 


8. Abstraction 

enumeration 
stage, the 
next step was 
t o despatch 
the enumera- 
tion books as 
soon as possi- 
ble to the 
various cen- 
tres where 
the abstrac- 
tion and com- 
pilation work 

nlnno mi. • r-. was to take 

place _ The various State offices were col 

a ™ 

^Thq first State to commence the abs- 

1911, and the last Jaisalmer, on 5th May, 

The principle of the “slip” svsfpm 
which Avas firof. j 1 . . system. 


was first introduced 
again adopted, with slight 


in 1901, was 
modifications. 


Centre. 

State or District. 

AJMER 

A jiiier-MDrivnra. 
Banswara. 

Dungarpur. 

Kishangarh. 

Kushalgarh. 

Marwar. 

Partabgarh. 

Shahpura. 

Tonk. 

BHARATPUR ... 

Bharatpur, 

pholpur, 

Ijlarauli. 

JAIPUR 

Alwar. 

Bikaner. 

Bundi. , 

Jaipur. 

Jhalawar. ' 

Kotah. 

Lawa. 

mount ABU ... 

Jaisalmer. 

Sirohi.,^ 

UDAIPUR 

Mewar. 


(a) SUp Copying. 


sfoio ^^^‘^.^^..“Pderlying the system is to allot one 

&es aU Population, which em- 

Dooies aU the information about that person contained 
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in the schedules. Religions are denoted by colours; sex and civil condition combined, 
by symbols ; and the remaining information is copied out by copyists on the slips. 

The first States to complete the slip-copying stage were Bharatpur, 
Rholpur and Karauli, all of which finished it on 22nd April, 1911. Mewar 
finished last, on 1st July, 1911. 

The total establishment employed on the slip-copying stage, excluding 
clerks, record-keepers, etc., was 994 copyists, 12 checkers, 123 assistant super- 
visors, 96 supervisors, 4 head assistants, 1 9 inspectors, and 22 deputy superinten- 
dents. The latter worked directly under the Provincial Census Superintendent. 
The average number of slips copied by a copyist was, therefore, 11,097. 

Having thus transferred all the information- from the cumbersome schedules 
to a neat slip, measuring about inches long by 2 inches broad, the 

enumeration books are done with, save for occasional 
(6) Sorting. references back to them ; and the abstraction staff have 

to deal merely with bundles of handy slips, which they 
proceed to sort, like a pack of cards, into pigeon holes, first by religion and sex, 
and then for each of the other items in turn, about which information has been 
collected at the Census. As the sorting for each item is finished, the results 
are entered in the sorters’ tickets. This process is called the sorting stage ^in 
the abstraction work. 

The first units to finish it (excluding the petty Lawa Thakurate) were 
Kushalgarh on 22nd July, 1911, and Tonk on 25th July, 1911, and the last, 
Mewar on 9th March, 1912 

The total establishment excluding elerks, etc., employed on the sorting 
stage was 419 sorters, 34 assistant supervisors, 55 supervisors, 17 inspectors, 
and 22 deputy superintendents. The average number of slips each sorter 
had to sort for each table was, therefore, 26,329. 

9. Compilation. — After the completion of the sorting work the compi- 
lation stage commenced. The information contained in the sorters’ tickets 

was posted into the compilation registers, for each 
(a) In State and District ^([miQistrative unit, and then totalled up for the State 

or District. These registers were, as far as possible, 
in the same form as the final Tables published in the Volume of Census Tables. 

The first State to close its compilation office was Tonk on 15th August, 
1911, and the last, Mewar on 19th June 1912. 

The establishment employed in the compilation offices, exclusive of super- 
intendence, was 114 compilers and 9 Supervisors. 

On completion of the Compilatiqn Registers they were despatched to the 
Provincial Census Superintendent’s compilation office at Mount Abu, where the 

figures were very carefully checked and cross-checked 
(5) In Provincial Census examined, and, when finally passed, were combined 

Superintendents Office. cantonment figures for each 

State, and then totalled up for the whole Province. The first State to send in 
its last compilation register to me was Tonk on l7th August, 1911, and the 
last, Mewar on 19th June, 1912. 

The final revised figures were communicated by me to the Census 
Commissioner for India on October 17tb, 1911. The first Table, Imperial Table 
II, was sent to the Census Commissioner on 17th October, 1911, and the last. 
Provincial Table I, on 31st July, 1912. The first one (Imperial Table I) was sent 
to press on the 10th February, 1912, and the last ^Provincial Table I) on 31st 
July, 1912. The last proof was passed on 1st October, 1912, and the Tables 
issued in book form on 16th December, 1912. 

The maximum establishment employed in the Provincial Census Superin- 
tendent’s compilation office was ; — 

1 Deputy Census Superintendent. 

3 Assistant Superintendents. 

1 Draftsman; . 

1 Supervisor. 

20 Compilers. 

10. Report.— Owing to the tremendous amount of work involved in 
supervising, advising, controlling, and inspecting the * twenty-two independent 

* Turtlier remarks on this unsatisfactory system of so roajiy independent offices will be fonnd in the 

Administrative Volnme. 
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State and District abstraction and compilation oHices from March, 1011 to June 
1912 and of checkin!^ their compilation registers, and to the late receipt of the 
fi^urk from some of the offices, the Mewar ones not reacliing me rill the third 
‘week of June 1912, it ^vas impossible to start in earnest the writing of this 
Report till the last week of August 1912, tliough. of course, the material had 
been in the process of collection for some time past. The last Chapter of the 
Kejiort was completed at the end of February, 1913. 

11. Special Arrangements.— The above is an outline of the ordinary 
course run by a Census in tlieso Provinces. A few notes on certain special 
nrragements may be of interest. 

One of the commonest questions asked is, “ how do you manage to census 
people in the trains ” ? This is, of course, an exceptional!}^ difficult problem in 

India, owing to the immense distances travelled by 
Enuv^ration of trains, it being no uncommon thing, for instance, for 

liciiluny Travellers. ^ passenger to have started bis railway journey at 

least twenty-four hours before the Census was taken and not to have completed 
it for another twenty-four hours after the Census was over. The idea underly- 
ing the special railway arrangements is to catch as many people as possible 
at° the Station from which they start or at which they alight. To this end a 
special enumerator was appointed for each Station, whose duty it was to remain 
at his po.st from sunset on Alarch 10th (the night of the Census) to 6 a.m. on 
Alarch 1 1th, and to enumerate all persons (a) starting from his Station, and (b) 
alighting at his Station, unless these latter could satisfy him, by producing a 
pass, that they had already been enumerated somewhere before they got into 
the train. These special Station enumerators gave passes to those whom they 
thus enumerated. 

But there still remained a vast number of persons who, by having entered 
a train before sunset on March 10th and by still being in it at G a.m. on March 
1 1th, would have escaped enumeration. Tliese were cauglit by holding up 
every train at G a.m., or as near to that hour as 2 )ossible, on March 1 1th, and 
oniimorating them in the railway carriages by a special staff. 

There arc always, of course, especially near towns, a certain number of 
rnad-travellcrs by evening or night, To sweep them into tlie Census net', 

special enumerators are stationed at various points on 
(t) Road Travellers. the most frequented roads, who census all such 

wanderers and provide them with passes to prevent, 

their second enumeration. 


Outbrc.nk.s of plague are liable to cause considerable trouble in a Census 
o.«pocin11y in an Indian one, wlicre so much depends on the preliminary 

enumeration wliich take.? pi, -ice some weeks before the 
(c) Playue Areas. final count. Plague drives the people out into 
tciiqiorary liabitatiqns, and very often to no habitations 
at all, in the fields. In such cases the work is postponed ns long as jjossible, and 
n few days before the final count the temporary camps or habitations arc formed 
into .sjiocial block.s and the pi'climinary enumeration i.s tlien made, whicli is 
ciieekiHl ns usual on the Census day. But in most such cases the final check has 
to be done iiy day instead of by night. States and Districts, in which the 
nrnmi,'einont.s were up-set to some extent by plague, were Ajmer, Alwar, 
Bh.iratpur, Dholjiur, Jaipur, Ki.shangarh, Mnrwar, Mewar, Partabgarh, Shah- 
pnira nnd Tonk. 


Iiidinn fairs arc also disturbing factors in Census procedure, when thou.sands 
of p!i;:r’mis nnd visitors may invade .some s.acred place about the time of the 
, Censu.s. But as a rule they sleep out on fi.ved 

cainning grounds, and those are formed into special 
blocks and circles in cliargc of especially reliable 
rnutnerators and siipcyvisor.s, wlio earn* out the final enumeration of the victors 
a prehtmn.yy cunt being generally di.spenscd with. The only places in which 
..ucii fair, took place about Marcl, lOfh, in wliich any special arrangements were 
ncc- .v-ary, were Dungarpur, Jaipur, Ivnraiili, Mnrwiir, nnd Sirohi 
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Ariitucle of the People. — The Cen.sus ha.s become, bv now, a well- 
id -xvnni.al event in thc.-e Proviiice.s, and the general attitude- of the 
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people towards it is, on the whole, one of indifiference, and it is no longer possible 
to chronicle quite such alarming or interesting rumours as were afloat at the 
earlier Censuses, such as the followinor. 

In 1881 in the Bhil tracts of the Southern Division, especially in Mewar, 
thei'e was great terror, and the Maharana of Udaipur was compelled to issue a 
proclamation to the Bhils in his State that “they should never sutler by the 
counting of men and houses.” A. report also gained currency in the Bundi 
State that Government were trying to ascertain the number of able-bodied men 
available for despatch to Afghanistan ! In Ajmer-Merwara the amusing rumour 
spread that there was to be a forced conscription of young boys, one from 
each family, who were to be oftered as a sacrifice to the railway engine, the 
idea being that. the railway, which was then somewhat of a novelty, depended 
for its success on human sacrifices, which were to be off’er'ed to the engine as 
emblematic of some goddess ! 

In 1891 the rumour started among the Bhils and Grassias of Marwar that 
Government wanted men for foreign service, and the sight of some survey 
chains lying on the platform of a railway station, which were mistaken for 
fetters, caused some alarm. In Bikaner some thought the Census the prelude to 
a new tax or a fresh call for fighting men. In parts of Kishangarh a new tax was 
feared. I’he Bhils of Banswara thought that a propitiatory sacrifice, or young 
men for foreign military service, were required, and the latter rumour was 
prevalent among the Bhils of Dungarpur also. In Mewar the wilder and more 
uneducated classes thought they were to be seized and thrown as a propitiatory 
sacrifice into the “ Connaught bund,” which was then being constructed at 
Udaipur; others feared new taxation or foreign military service. 

In 1901, in some of the most remote parts, it was said the people, especially 
the women, were hostile to the operations, as they looked upon the Census of 
1891 as the cause of the famines and other ills which befel them in the decade 
of 1891-1901. 

There is nothing more entertaining to recall of the recent Census than the 
following. The usual rumours started among the Bhils of Partabgarh, 
Kushalgarh and Banswara. In the latter State some badmash spread the 
story that all the Bhils were to be caught by the Darbar and have their heels 
cut. However, no difficulty was experienced in allaying these rumours and 
pacifying these timid folk, one of the strongest arguments which appealed to 
them being that Government wanted to know how many people would require 
help in the next famine. In Mewar many of the ignorant people looked upon 
the Census as likely to bring trouble in a vague way, and some of the old people, 
tired of life, were heard openly to express the wish that it might bring their 
death. In Ajmer, among some of the low classes and bad characters, the 
rumour was spread that Government wanted to destroy by plague any surplus 
population the Census might prove. In Karauli one Rajput Thakur for a long 
time stoutly refused to give any information at all either about himself or his 
household, till at length he was brought to his senses by some of the higher 
officials. In the same State an amusing instance is recorded of another old 
Thakur strongly protesting, in a great state of mind, against the sex of his wife 
being recorded, on the grounds that the coujinon word for woman {aurat), used 
by the enumerators in the sex columns, was not sufficiently aristocratic for “ my 
lady, the Thakurani.” From Jaipur city comes the encouraging but rare news 
that some of the more intelligent people there look upon the Census as actually 
of use to them; cases are known, for instance, where those desiring to give caste 
feasts apply to the Census authorities lor information as to the number of people 
belonging to the caste in various localities, etc. 

' 13. Census Expenditure. — Below is given the total cost of the Census 
so far as can be estimated up to the end of March 1913, on which date the 
Provincial Census Superintendent’s Office will close. 

The head “ Imperial Funds ” includes all expenditure on the Census, both 
in Bajputaiia and Ajmer-Merwara, which is debitable to Imperial Funds. The 
column for “Native States” is supposed to represent the cost actually incurred 
by the Native States, 

The Imperial Funds are sub-divided into Departmental and Treasury. No 
such sub-division is possible for the Native States’ expenditure, as many of them 
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do not observe these distinct methods of, accounts. The figure.? in column 4, 
therefore, have been reckoned both as Departmental and as Treasury for the 
purposes of columns 5, 6, 10, 11. 

The Treasury accounts show the actual extra cost which would not have 
been incurred had there been no Census. The Departmental accounts contain 
all charges actually incurred. The principal difference between the two is, that 
in the T reasury accounts only the deputation allowance of officers deputed to 
Census work and the pay of their substitutes in the ordinary line are shown, while 
the Departmental ones include their full salary and deputation allowance but not 
the pay of their substitutes. As it is understood that no officer was appointed in 
niy place in the Political Depai'tment, the Treasury accounts give the more correct 
idea of tlie actual cost to the Imperial Government. 


Statement showing coat of Genaus of 1901 and 1911, in Itajpulana and Ajmer-Merivara . 


Imyioriitl Funds. 
Kajputana and Ajuier-Merwara. 


Co.st j><;r lic.nd 


Departmental. 


Native States, 

ItiijlHitauA. 


to lmi>erl*l J Cr»st to 


Depart /nent.iV 


Funfls, in pleH. Native i I 

— . St.ates. p- 

Ucjnvrt- Trca* pies. iJopirt' 
mentil. .lury. rnentnl 


Rs. A. P. 
321,634 10 8i 



252,575 5 1 



2 3-G4 


•1,164 8 JO j -f-30/2-42 6 -f69,059 5 H 4-20,077 13 6i|-f'58 


na. 2,300 have Uen estimated for t.riutftig and despatching charges of both the Imperial and AdniinisUativo Volumes ol 


BsfwO-Tu'on Printing the Reports and Imperial and Provincial Tables 

Note -r • establishment engaged after 31st August 1902. 

® separa’te sets wer^rmt kTpt^by auVtate 3 .°^ Departmental and Treasury ones for the purposes nf this statemen 


of 1 there has been a decrease in the cost to Government 

the foch' nor ho ri greater time talcen over the work. In other words 

from nip<s debitable to Imperial Funds has decreased 

an inerpMSf. nf T? ^ pi®® psr head. On the other hand there is 

entire] V due tn ^ + ' Departmental accounts, which is almost 

SuperinttnLm ” expe^iture under the head. “ Pay of the Provincial Census 
was not a whnip-tl/” Provincial Census Superintendent 

was not debitable to^ r cer tdl oveinber 1900, and up to that time his pay 
rSr Autusf «««sed to be a whole-time officer 

1903 Tie was lie’ ^.ctual work was not completed till February 

1 J03^ lie was also a less highly-paid officer than myself. 

fnearlv Ps nf^ the Native States themselves amounts to Rs. 30,242-6-4^, 

vague way in which manv expendit^^^ owing to the 

T& espeLlly applii t^M '‘“P tWr Census Lounts. 

nearly Rs. 13,000. ^ Jnciease in expenditure this time is 

pies pellSlaLordirSThtS^ f T" o'“‘ ‘e e'^o' 

L 'Lssu, aoeuuii- 


both ^in British tSftofv^and^^N those who were associated with me 

as they did, it is dTffiS “nd t .worked so oyally and unsparingly 

there. ' But I musHrst of all names here and 

ready assistance given me throWhouUhTonpr^+^^ ail the Darbars for all the 
unreservedly at my disposal and under ® and especially for placing 

Jvho.oouM I spa/ed Ks rSpl^Me Zk rfState cT "'t “ 

It n,ust .be reu.e,„be>-cd that by n.auy States the fhl^ctTorvalufo^Zct^^^^ 
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is not realized, and that in 
such cases they undertake 
the same elaborate method 
of enumeration which is fol- 
lowed in British India more 
to oblige the Government 
of India than because they 
themselves desire the Cen- 
sus. But even in such cases 
there was no hesitation in 
appointing the best and 
most experienced official 
available for the work. 
Thanks are also due to the 
Bharatpur and Jaipur Dar- 
bars for placing at the dis- 
posal of the other States, 
as in 1901, large and suitable 
buildings for their ab- 
straction and compilation 
offices which were assembled 
at those centres. The Me- 
war Barbar, likewise, off- 
ered a good building to 
Banswara, Dungarpur, Partabgarh, and Kushalgarh. But, owing to plague in 
Udaipur, these States pi’eferred to have their offices at Ajmer. 

On the margin above are noted the names of the State Census Superintendents, 
and of the Deputy Superintendents in cases where the State Superintendents 
did not themselves carry out the work of superintendence of the abstraction and 
compilation offices. Munshi Govind Saran of Jaipur (who was ably aided by 
his assistants, Pandit Din Dayal Tiwari, Pandit Bishambar Nath Chaube and 
Maulvi Siraj-ud-din Ahmad), Lala Tirbhawan Lall of Mewar, and Rai Sahib 
Mukat Behari Lai of Bundi, all worked as Superintendents both in 1891 and 
1901, and the experience thus gained by them was invaluable both to the Dar- 
bars and to myself. The same may be said about Rao Sahib Bhola Nath Chat- 
terji of Karauli, Babu Umrao Singh of Bikaner, and Mehta Chunni Lai of 
Dungarpur, each of whom filled the post of Superintendent in 1901. Of the 
new Superintendenfs, those with the biggest and most responsible charges were 
Mr. Feroze Kothawala of Marwar, LmIr Gopi Nath of Alwar, Rai Sahib 
Munshi Kampta Pershad of Bikaner, Pandit W. T. Kapse of ICotah, Lala 
Baldeo Pershad of Bharatpur, Hai Bahadur Lala Moti La! of Tonk. Of these 
,1 must especially mention Mr. Feroze Kothawala for the forwardness and 
thoroughness of his work throughi.utthe enumeration stage and Lala Gopi Nath 
for the same reason in the abstraction stage ; and Pandit W. T. Kapse and 
Lala Baldeo Pershad for the thoroughness of their- work in both stages I am also 
very grateful to Rai Sahib Munshi Kampta Pershad and Rai Bahadur Lala 
Moti Lai for all their assistance rendered under considerable difficulty, as they 
eombined tlieir Census duties with other very onerous posts. Among the new 
Superintendents of the smaller States, Munshi Uin Dayal of Dholpur, Munshi 
Fuiz Ali Khan of Kishangarh. Munshi Kampta Pershad of Jhalawar, and Babu 
Shamhbu Lai of Kushalgarh, all worked well', especially the first-named. Munshi 
Chheda Lai of Banswara, Babu Shive Naryan of Shahpura and'Qazi Yaqub Ali 
of Sirohi were most thorough in their abstraction offices. Among the Deputy 
Superintendents not already named, I must especially mention Munshi Bisham- 
bar Nath Kaul of Marwar, who had a very large and difficult abstraction office to 
manage, which he did with entire success. Lala Chatar Behari Sahai of Tonk 
and Prohit Akhey Raj of Jaisalmer also showed that their experience of 1901 
had served them in good stead. Pandit Madho Rao of Partabgarh also did well, 
both in his State office and subsequently in my office as an Assistant Superin- 
tendent. I am also especially indebted to Munshi Govind Saran, Mr. Feroze 
Kothawala, Pandit W. T. Kapse, Rao Sahib Bhola Nath Chatterji and Babu 
Sharabhu Lai of Kushalgarh for their very full and interesting notes on the 
various caste and other multitudinous questions on which information is collected 
at a Census. From all others likewise I received many useful notes. _ 


State. 

Census Superintendents. 

Alwnr (including Nini- 


rana).,. 

Lala Gopi Nath. 

Binewara 

Munshi Chheda Lai. 

Bharatpur 

Lala Baldeo Pershad. 

Bikaner ... 

Bai Sahib Munehi Kampta Pershad. 


Babu Umrao Singh (Deputy). 

Bundi 

Kai Sahib Lala Mukat Behari Lai. Munshi 
Baghubar Dyal (Deputy). 

Dholpur... ... ... 

Mutiahi Din Dayal. 

Dungarpur 

Mehta Chunni Lai. 

Jaipur ... 

Munshi Govind Saran. Pandit Din 

- 

Daj'al Tiwari, Pandit Bishambar Nath 


Chaube and Maulvi Sirajuddin Ahmad 
(Assistants). 

Jai«almer 

Mr. M. R. Sapat. Prohit Akhey Raj 
(Deputy). 

Jh.alau'ar 

Munshi Kampta Parshncl. 

Karauli 

Rao Sahih Bairn Bhola Nath Chatterji. 

Kishangarh 

Munshi Faiz Ali Khan. 

Kotah ... 

Pandit W. T. Kapse. 

Kushalgarh 

Babu .shambhu Lai. 

Lawa 

Munshi Piarev Lnl. 

Marwar 

Mr. Feroze Kothawala. Pandit Bishambar 


Nath Kaul (Deputy). 

Mewar ... 

Lala Tirbhawan Lai. 

Vartabgavh 

Pandit Rup Kishore. Pandit Madhava 
Rao (D'puty). 

ShahiHirn 

Munslii Sliivo Nara5’^an. 

Sirohi 

Qazi Yaqub Ali. 

Tonk 

Rai Bahadur Lala Moti Lai. Lala Chatar 


Behari Sahai (Deputy). 
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As reo-ards niy own office staff, I am very greatly indebted to the 
Deputy Superintendent of ray compilation office, Munshi Krishna Nandan 
of Aimer. Having distinguished himself by his excellent work as Deputy 
Superintendent of the Ajmer-Merwara abstraction office I selected him sub- 
sequently for my office. His work was most thorough, and his efforts to push it 
throuo'h indefatigable. I am also greatly indebted to Munshi Kanahaya Lai, 
who was the Head Clerk of my English office throughout the whole of the Census. 
He proved himself careful, reliable, and unsparing of himself. Of the rest of 
my staff, I must mention Mir Abdul Latif, Babu Debi Dayal and Munshi 
Tajammul Husain, all of whom worked thoroughly well and ungrudgingly 
throughout. 

My best thanks are also due to the railway authorities, on whom the 
Census work throws a great deal of extra and uncongenial work. 1 had to deal 
with no less than 7 Railways. Of these the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway, _ the 
1 )holpur-Bari Railway and the Udaipur-Chitor Railway wore censused direct 
through the State authorities. It was said by some that the Census arrange- 
ments" on some of the railways in 1901 left much to he desired. The same 
cannot be said of 191 1. The arrangements made were excellent, thorough, and 
well up to time, and the schedules received by me from the Railways, especially 
those for travellers, were exceedingly well filled in. The two biggest systems 
in Rajputana are the Rajputana-Malwa Railway (Metre-gauge) and the Bombay 
Baroda and Central India (Broad-gauge), and I am especially indebted to the 
'traffic Superintendents of these two for their readiness to compl}’’ with all 
requests, and to listen to and fall in with all jny suggestions where possible. 
Dealing, as some of the Railways do, with the Census Superintendents of 
several Provinces, each of whom has his own ideas on the best way to run a 
Census, it is not always easy for them to oblige every one ! Among the 
various Railway Charge Superintendents I must mention Mr. W. L. Latouche 
of Bandikui, who was exceedingly prompt and thorough in his work in an excep- 
tionally large number of charges. ^ 

I am likewise indebted to Mr. Inglis, the Manager of the Rajputana 
Scottish Mission Industries Company Press at Ajmer, wliich printed this Report 
and the tabular statements in the Administrative Report and the bulk of the 
forms used in the various stages of the Census, for the careful and prompt manner 
in which he dealt with the work, and also to the Superintendent Government 
of India Press, Calcutta, where the Tables Volume v'as printed. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Distribution of the Population. 

1. Introductory. — The history and physical aspects of Rajputana and 
Ajmer-Merwara •will he found fully set forth in the latest edition of the Rajput- 
ana Volume of the Imperial Gazetteer. It is not intended to describe these at 
any greater length here than is necessary for the clearer understanding of the 
mass of statistics, compiled as the result of the Census taken on March 10th, 
1911, which it is proposed to discuss in this Volume. 

Geographically the term Rajputana is applied to the tract of country lying 
between 23° 3' and 30° 12' North and 69° 30' and 78° 17' East, ha'vdng. according 
to the Imperial Survey of India a total area of about. 131,698 square miles. 
It is surrounded by the Punjab, the United Provinces, -irhe Central India 
Agency, and the Bombay Presidency. About three-fifths of the Pro-vince is in 
the North-West dry area. The remainder is included in the Central India 
Plateau, with the exception of the States of Alwar, Bharatpur and Dholpur 
which form part of the Indo-Gangetic Plain. 

Admimstratively, this area embraces (a) the group of Native States com- 
prised in the Rajputana Agency, (6) the British Province of Ajmer-Merwara. 
The Rajputana Agency consists of eighteen States, the two Chiefships of 
Shahpura and Kushalgarh, and the Thakurate or Estate of Lawa, each of which 
has been treated as a separate unit for Census purposes. These units are 
grouped into various Political Agencies or charges, under the general control of 
the Agent to the Governor-General in Rajputana, but as these charges have 
been reconstituted, and are liable to further alterations from time to time, no 
attempt has been made to adopt an administrative system of grouping of States 
in the Tables, nor is there any advantage in describing here the constitution of 
the existing Political Agencies. Ajmer-Merwara consists of two British 
Districts, Ajmer' and Merwara, whose head-quarters are Ajmer and Beawar res- 
pectively, and the Province is governed by the Chief Commissioner of Ajmer- 
Merwara, who is also the Agent to the Governor-General in Rajputana. 
Merwara includes certain villages, originally numbering 21 and 76 respectively, 
belonging to the Marwar and Mewar Darbars. By treaties with the States 
the Government of ‘India retains full and permanent administrative control over 
them on certain conditions. Eor the first time, however, these tracts have been 
treated at this Census as a part .of the two States in the Provincial Tables, 
though in the Imperial and Subsidiary Tables they are still included in 
Merwara. 

Ethnograpliically Rajputana includes not only the majority of the most 
important Rajput States in India, but also the two Jat ‘ States of Bharatpur 
and Dholpur; a Muhammadan State, Tonk, the ruling family of which are 
descended from Pathans from the Buner Tribe near the far away Swat 
country on the North-West Frontier ; and a forest or hill tribe population 
of Bhils, Grassias, Minas, and (in Ajmer-Merwara) Mers.. The Minas and 
Mers, however, to some extent claim descent from the Rajputs. 
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9 History —Historically tilers ore perhaps no more interesting annals m 
the slry”of Ini than "t* on“o“Xlh"w etiVSt 

country m the second ^ Kaj put dynasties, still represented by ruling 

sMiis^e^^^ H5S tlE 

the Kachwahas and the Rathors are said to date from the eleventh, tu elttli ana 
tLtfenth centuries respectively. _ To these clan^ or 

following ruling families,— R/iaft, Jaisalmer; Gliaulian, Bundi, R-otoli, biroJii , 
Jadon ^arauli; Kaclnvaha, Alvvar and Jaipur ; i 2 ai/ior, J^kaner, Kishangarh, 
Marwar ; Sesodia, Banswara, Dungarpur, Mewar, Shahpura. Constant warfare with 
the Muhammadan invaders and dynasties mark the succeeding centuries, dun 
which the boundaries of their kingdoms were, though with intervals of expansini , 
gradually driven back, till they reached more or less their present line at about 
the end of the fifteenth century. In the centuries Avhich follow the Raipa^ 
Chiefs are found either carrying on spasmodic or guerilla warfare with Akba 
and his successors, or in alliance with them and distinguishing themselves in their 
service as governors, generals, and soldiers, but gradually becoming feudatories 
or tributaries of the Mughal Empire. When the Marathas rose to power they 
obtained a footing in Rajputana about 1756 and by the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century Rajputana, except for the North and North-Western portions or 
it, was on the verge of complete dismemberment, when the British appeared oii 
the scenes in Northern India. One by one treaties were made between the 
Raiput States and the British Government, commencing with Alwai- m 1803, 
and followed by ones with Karauli and Rotah in 1817. By the end of 1818 all 
the States were in treaty relationship with the British. From then onwards the 
political history of Rajputana is bound up with that of the British occupation. 

The history of Ajmer-MeTWcira is, to a very great extent, that of Rajputana, 
though ever since its cession in 1818 by the Marathas it has remained a British 
Province. It has been well said that the power who would hold India must hold 
Ajmer, owing to its central and commanding strategic position. The fact seems 
to have been recognised by all the great ruling dynasties. The soil of the Ajmer 
district has been soaked throughout the centuries in the blood of those contend- 
ing for the possession of the fort of Taragarh and the city of Ajmer (founded at 
the beginning of the twelfth century). In the Mughal times Ajmer was one of 
the recognized residences of the great Emperors and it was here that the first 
English ambassador to India from the Court of King J ames I, Sir Thomas Roe, 
had his first audience of the Emperor Jahangir. The city now forms the winter 
capital of the Rajputana Local Administration. Two other facts may be men- 
tioned which make Ajmer famous. It contains two of the most holy objects of 
pilgrimage in the whole of India. In the heart of the city is the shrine of the 
great Muhammadan Saint, Khwaja Muin-ud-din Chishti, who died in Ajmer 
about 1235 A.D. Seven miles to the West of the city lies the Pushkar lake, 
whose waters are so sacred that a dip therein washes away all sin, and, in Raj- 
putana at any rate, it shares with the river Ganges the honour of being the 
desired resting place of a Hindu’s ashes. Its great sanctity is due to the belief 
that Brahma here performed the Yajna. It contains one of the very few temples 
in India dedicated to Brahma. Coins found near by dating back to the 
fourth century B. C. prove its great antiquity and it is mentioned as a sacred 
bathing place in the ancient epic, the Ramayana. To both these places there is 
a constant stream of pilgrims throughout the year. 

3. Physical aspects. — Physically, Rajputana is interesting as containing 
the watershed of the continent of India, the Aravalli mountains, which, com- 
mencing roughly at the famous ridge of Delhi, run, 
(a) Hills and Deserts. though not in an unbroken chain, through the heart of 

. : , . kbe country from North-East to South-West, culminat- 

ing in the group of hiUs among which Mount Abu, the summer political capital, 
IS situated. A few miles from Mount Abii is the peak of Guru Sikar (5,650 feet), 
^ ® ^^gkest mountain between the Nilgiris and the Himalayas. Rajputana also 

^ j portion of the famous ‘ great desert’ of India on its Northern 

and North-Western sides. 
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by Natural Divisions.— Tlis umt for the 
Imperial Tables is, ot course, the State 
. or District, but for the . purpose of the 
discussion and analysis of the statistics for 
the Province as a whole it has been the 
custom since isyi to jjroup the States 
into three Natural Divisions as noted on 
the margin. This grouping is based mainly 
on the physical aspects and natural features 
of the country, which often help to throw 
light on some of the causes affecting the 
distribution of the people and on some of 
the characteristics which a study of the 
mass of figures collected in the volume of 
Tables may disclose. The map at the be- 
ginning of this Report shows the boundaries 
of the Divisions. 

The Eastern Division is mainly flat, with a sprinkling of rocky hills. It 
enjoys, as a rule, a sufficient rainfall, has good soil, and most of the lai-gest 
(a) Eastern Division. of Rajputana run through it. It is also better 

, served by railways and roads than the other Divisions. 

The Southern Division is, for the most part, a more or less close net- work 
of forest-clad hills enclosing fertile and well-watered valleys and table lands. 

There are, however, more open tracts in the centre of 
Mewar and on the North-West of Sirohi. 


11. Grouping of Statistics 

EASTERN DIVISION 
Ahviir. 

Blinraipur. 

Bundi. 

Dliolpur. 

Jaipur. 

Ohalawar. ■ 

Knrauli. . 

Kifliangarh. 

K-tah. 

' Lawa. ' 

Shahpura. 

T'imU. 

SOOT HEBN DIVISION 
Baiirwara. 

.liungarpur. 

Kvalialgarh. 

Mewar. 

Parlabgarli. 

Sirohi. 

WESTERN DIVISION 
Bikaner. 

Jaisalniar. 

Jlarwar. 


(b) Southei-n Division. 


The Western Division, by far the largest of the three in area, embraces 
the ‘Great’ and “Little” deserts of India. On the West it is sandy, ill- 

watered, and barren, but towards the East these unfavour- 

(c) Western Division: able conditions improve. It is 1 he Division with the 

scantiest and most uncertain rainfall, and, as a result, the 
one most liable to famine. As the ancient couplet says of the dread monster — 

“ Pag Fungal, sir Merta, udrej Bikaner, 

Bhulo chuko Jodhpur, thavo Jaisalmer.” 

His feet are in Fungal, 

His head is in Merta, 

His belly's in Bikaner. 

In forgetful moments. 

He’ll visit Jodhpur ; 

But he’s always in Jaisalmer. 

or as another ^'version has it 

“ Pag Fungal, dhar Kotre, bahan Bayarraer, 

Joyo ladhe Jodhpur, thawo Jaisalmer.” 

His feet are in Fungal (Bikaner), his body in Kotra (Marwar), his arras in 
Baimer iMaiwar). "Y ou will find him in Jodhpur if you search for him. In 
Jaisalmer you will find him for a certainty.” 

Another Marwari proverb says “ Expect one lean year in three, one famine 
year in eight. ” 

At previous Censuses a separate report has been compiled for Ajmer- 
Merwara. At this Census, however, the Province is dealt with in this Report, 

and in most of the Subsidiary Tables the Ajmer district 

(d) Ajmer-Merwara. has been included in the Eastern Division and Merwara 

in the Southern Division. But for some purposes it has 
been more convenient to treat the Province as a separate Division, where, for 
instance, the effects of British administration for nearly a century may have had 
more influence, than physical features, on the statistics. 


* Ajmer, Historical and Deaoriptivo. HarWlas Sarda. 
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CHAPTER I.— DISTRIBUTION OP THE POPULATION. 


AREA, POPULATION, AND DENSITY. 

12 Data for Discussion.— Statistics showing the area, number of towns, 

villages and houses, and the rural and 

° ■ District, will be found m imperial 

Table I. Provincial Table I gives 
similar statistics for the various 
administrative units (ptrganas, 
tahsils etc.) within the State or 
District. Subsidiary Table I at 
the end of this Chapter shows the 
density of population, and. rainfall 
in the States or Districts. 


Province and Natural 
Division. 

Area 

(square miles) 

Population. 

}tcan Density 
per sq. mllo. 

Kajputana 

A j in er-Mer wara ... 

128, 9S7 
2,711 

10,639,432 

501,335 

82 

185 

Eastern (excluding 

35,648 

6,791,318 

102 

Ajmer) ... 

Southern (excluding 


1,892,207 

2,846,847 

100 

Merwara) 

18,999 

Western 

74,340 

38 


13. Area. — ine area ot Itajpucana ana A-jmer-iVLerwura, ... 

131,698 .square miles. Comparisons with other provinces and countries help 
perhaps to convey a more vivid idea of size, than mere figures do > ^ ® 

diagram below shows at a glance how each of the two Provinces, and eac o 
the three Divisions compare in this respect. 

Aria In Sq.v)are MiisiooosoMiTftg Or Rastoiana, AncR-MERiaiA, s NKruRAi-Owissjti^Cw.PARtD With CtniMii Other PRJi KctsA'oCconEts. 

_ - _ _ o HS S a S 9 S, S 



Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara combined contain a larger area than seven 
out of the other twelve provinces of India, and the Western Division alone is 
larger than Assam or the North-West Frontier Province. Comparing the 
figures with some of the countries outside India which are nearest in size, Raj- 
putana and Ajmer-Merwara combined are larger than Hungary, Norway, the 
United Kingdom, the Transvaal. Austria, or Italy, while Victoria is only about 
two-thirds of their size. The Western Division is more than a quarter as large 
again as England and Wales. The Eastern Division is larger than either 
Scotland, Ireland, Greece, Portugal, Natal, or Tasmania. The -Southern 
Division (the smallest of the three) is larger than Belgium, Switzerland; Holland, 
Servia, or Egypt. These comparisons give some idea of the immense tracts 
which the Indian Census deals with even in one Province alone. 

The largest State in area is Marwar, 34,963 square miles, which itself is 
larger than Scotland or Ireland, and a little smaller than Natal. Marwar is 
followed by Bikaner, 23,315, and Jaisalmer, 16,06?, both of which are larger 
than Switzerland, Holland, Egypt, or Belgium. These are all in the Western’ 
Division. After these come Jaipur (1 5,579 1 in the Eastern Division, and then 
Mewar (12.756Un the Southern. All the rest are below 6,000 square miles. 
The smallest of the States proper is Jhalawar, whose area is only 810 square 
miles . ^ The two Districts of Ajmer and Merwara stand tenth and twentieth 
respectively on the list. Twentyeight out of the fortyeight Districts in the 
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United Provinces, by which Government Ajmer-Merwara was administrated at 

one time, are smaller in area than the 
Ajmer district. On the margin are 
compared with the four largest States 
in Kajputana the areas of the largest 
District or State in any province in 
India where the maximum even approa- 
ches Jaipur’s area. It will be seen that 
Mar war is larger than any other State 
or District in India except Hydera- 
bad, Kashmir, and Kalat. And with 
the exception of these same three 
States Bikaner, Jaisalmer and Jaipur 
are larger than any other except Mysore or Gwalior. 

14. Population. — The population of Rajputana is 10,.5 80,432, and of 
Ajmer-Merwara 501,395. The diagram below compares the population 
of Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara and the three Divisions with that of 


Province. 

District or States. 

Area. 
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Kashmir State ... 
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other provinces and of countries outside India approximating to it in 
population. Compared with the rest of India the figures are eloquent of 
Rajputana’s scanty population, a striking contrast to the high position it holds 
in area, for it has the smallest population of any province except Central 
India, Assam, the North-West Frontier, and Baluchistan. On the other hand, 
the number of well-known countries which have a far smaller population once 
more illustrates the vast numbers with which the Indian Census authorities 
have to deal. Even the smallest Division of all, the Southern, has a larger 
population than any of the Australian or African colonies, except Cape of 
Good Hope. Among the States proper Partabgarh contains the smallest popu- 
Rclation or Area *• Population In Divisions. lation, 6^,/ 04, and 

CkCH BvtCM oikMQwe Rfpnt^tKTS Z CtwTor T»< T«VM. tf 9»ipu.ir OllG iRrffGStij 

r.,„ 2,636,647. Marwar 


rest have less than 
800,000 inhabitants. 
Hyderabad, Mysore, 
Kashmir, Bengal, the 
United Provinces, Central India, Madras, and Behar and Orissa all have more 
populous States or Districts than Rajputana’s largest. Ajmer and Merwara take 
eighth and sixteenth places respectively among the units. Only i/wo Districts in 
the United Provinces, Dehra Dun and Naini Tal, have a smaller population than 
the Ajmer District, The diagram on the margin shows the relation, as regards 
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CHAPTER I. — DISTRIBOTION OF THE POPDLATION. 


area ard population, borne by each natural Division to the total of Dajputana 
and Ajmei-Meiu-ara ccinbined. Ibe Eastern and V\ estern Divisions, it will be 
seen, stand in almost inverse relation in this respect. 

15. Density. — Tbe mean density for Eajputana and Ajmer-Mervvara 
combined is 84 persons per square mile. Comparative figures for the last four 

Censuses will be found in Chapter II Subsidiary Table 
(a) Density of Divisions. I. Ibe last decade shows an increase of 6 persons per 

square mile. In the Divisions the greatest increase is 
in tbe Southern which has risen from 80 to 100. I'he Eastern Division, where 
density is greatest, remains stationary at 1G2 ; and that of the Western Division, 
where it is lowest, has increased from 35 to 38 only. Taken by itself,- Ajmer- 
Merwara has increased from 176 to 185. None of the Divisions have regained 
their mean density of 1891. 


Dikgram OT Poi^nw Ih fiMPum*. Mepmw»^Cow>ared With CcRTAm Otheh Coutrora. 
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above it will be seen that Eajputana (excluding 
^ «ny province in India except 

Burma and Baluchistan. Ajmer-Merwara, however, has the fifth greatest 
density of the provinces, while the Eastern Division is higher than anv 
lEe^ver United Provinces Behar and Orissa, Madras afd the Punial? 

Z7 density of 38 in the Western Division is only surpaled 

by that of Baluchistan which is as low as 6 ! CompariE<r the fisures^ with 
countries outside India the only European ones with a fower density than 
Eajputana are Russia (67), Sweden (32), Finland (24), Norway (19). ^ 

illustrates the density of each State or 
District. Compared with 190 . the following units show a decrease in density! 

TimL .Lf .all of which are i/ the Eastern 

Division. J oisalmer m the Western remains stationary. 

«ot, not a single unit has^egaiS tlTp^XIttM ITs, 

with that of tt? DMsiJi t™‘mosVdrn^^^^^^ ““'ita t 
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ionaV'Ite; S?n(h’ iS'^nTXam fj 8™^“ 

Se Watr*l'lsHy oferia‘2' “f tlS ^ 
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Bhdratpur with units of similar, area In the United Kingdom, we find it more 
densely populated than Kerry with a density of .86, Donegal 90, -Yorkshire 



(North Biding) 148, Aberdeen 158, Norfolk 158, Northumberland 186. The 
figures on the margin show how Bajputana compares m its extremes of density 
& with those of its four neigly 

bouring Provinces. Its mini- 
mum is about one- fifth of the 
lowest (Basbahr State in the 
Punjab). Bharatpur’s density 
is considerably less than its 
three immediate neighbours in 
adjoining Provinces, Gurgaon 
333, Muttra 453, Agra 551. 
On the other hand Jaisalmer 
easily holds its own for a low 
maximum against its neighbours, Thar and Parkar 33, Khairpur 37, Bhawalpur 

52, Sukkur 103. . ^ • t j- 

To meet one of the criticisms passed on previous Censures in India, an 

attempt has been made this time to calculate the density 

■ ■ States or Districts. Unfortunately the figures for 

7c J Bensitv of Taliaib, etc. such areas' in most States are too unre.iable to permit 

sound conclusions to be drawn. Appi oxiraate figures 
have been worked out, however, in Provincial Table I, and the statement on the 


ProTlnco. 
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OHAPTIR I. — DISTBIBOTIOW OF THE POPULATION. 


6Ut4 or Piatriet 

Dauslty of rural arooi in 
Tahsils etc. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Ajmer ... 


136 

116 

Alwar 


349 

164 

Bharatpnr 


.301 

235 

Bikaner ... 


94 

9 

Bundi ... 


m 

51 

Dholpur ... 


373 

79 

Jaipur ... 


350 

167 

Jaisalmer 


16 

2 

1 Jhalawar... 


122 

68 

1 Karauli ... 


172 

35 

Kishangarh 


110 

40 

Kotah 


SIS 

43 

Kushalgarh 


80 

48 

Manvar ... 


125 

1.3 

Merwara... 


164 

43 

Partabearh 


79 

25 

•Sbahpura 


128 

71 

.Sirohi 


114 

IS 

Tonk ... 


108 

74 


Mewar not avatlubla). 


margin ahows the greatest and smallest density 
in rural tracts in each State. So far as they 
go, of course, they show that some States 
with a low mean density contain thickly 
populated rural tracts and vice versa. Kotah, 
for instance, with a mean density of only 112 
has the most thickly populated unit of all, 515 
to the square mile. This unit, Pipalda 
Mustarka, is however, a very small one contain- 
ing only 3.091 persons. But the second 
densest unit, .376 to the square mile, is likewise 
in Kotah, Indergarh Koti'i, with a population 
of 22,589. Marwar, again, with a mean density 
of .59 rises to a maximum of 125, which is 
higher than the mean of the Southern Division. 
Karauli, on the other hand, with a mean density 
of I lg drops as low as 35 in Utgir Tahsil con- 
taining 11,924 persons, a density which is 
lower^ even than the mean of the Western 
Division. Sirohi, too, drops from a mean of 
96 to a minimum of 18, which is lower than 
Jaisalmer and than the minimum of any but 
Dholpur drops from a mean of 228 to a 

L>I1 I r • I 


the mean of any State except 
Jaisalmer, Bikaner and Marwar 
minimum of 79. On the other hand Bikaner and Jaisalmer throughout maintain 

thickly populated unit being less than the 

f Divisions except Kushalgarh 

and Partabgarh. In Jaisalmer the density of no less than four parganas is 
as ow as 2 I Even its most populous pargana contains only ^K^sons 
to the square mile, or 14 less, than the Jean density of the next mSt 
thinly populated State, Bikaner. The range of variation in Bharatnur 

comparatively small, varying from 235 to 301* 
and^Merwara Smp^rrmore £ 
•and the surrounding States as regards mean density, standim^ fifth 

eighth, i^^iatuTS 


correfateto“ty''wIth?aiawK^^^^ 

uulu unsn thiG SbSii/G. Po do avph •Tnr* -fKa Q-t-o-t- • 
(.d) Causation of density.. somewhat misleading as one of the pectliarhierS 

and local character of ifa rafawf’*’ IW ctw^'oxtot RaV™# ‘‘“T ''‘“'“'’f 
dictum that a scanty rainfall means a ^ 

Division the normal rainfall varies from 6-71 Western 

of 5 to 12-54 inches in Marwar vJthrdeLi tv of^ Jaisalmer with a density 
States with the heaviest rainfall have bv^ no mV other hand the 

Jhalawar, which heads the list with UR-un • greatest density. 

Banewar,;, Kushalph a„d tebtaA S’ IT 

rainfall are as low as fJt^nth tSt^h . ^ ^ in 

density list. These fi show • i ni respectively on the 

leadio|teatofSy ® T£ pZiSffXS^^^^^^ ^ 

country must he correlated as^arwther factor charaoterKtios of the 

garh and, though to a lesser extent Thnln ^^°’^'^^[®hi^03halgarh, Partab- 
them with a good deal of forest both of I ^ countries, some of 

density of population CorTeJatin. nhf • .'t J militating against 

not perhaps surprising to fiud that JBhai’i^DUr rainfall it is 

States with the greatest density, for them nitIZT three 

25-42inches respectively and Jis more rp(rnl>,rh ^.nd 

good and the plain area greater than in the distributed, while the soiljs 

which is ,sry .rlohlc 
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of its sister district Ajmer and the Western Division. But in Merwara there 
will be found other factors at work, for, while the three States of greatest 
density (Alwar, Bharatpur, and Dholpur) show a declining density and a natural 
population less than their actual (except Dholpur where the natural exceeds very 
■slightly the actual), Merwara shows a constantly increasing density, save for a 
slight drop in 1901 which is accounted for by famine, and a natural population 
■exceeding its actual by about 11*5 per cent. Irrigation is on too small a scale 
in Bajputana to be reckoned an important factor in inBuencing density, but it is 
noticeable that Alwar and Bharatpur are among the States considered best pro- 
tected by irrigation from all sources, and Merwara District is a net work of tanks 
jvmong the hills. There are no industrial developments in Alwar, Bharatpur, 
nnd Dholpur, to account for their greater density, nor, though they lie on the 
■borders of the Punjab and the United Provinces, is there any good reason to 
believe that their proximity to such markets as Delhi, Agra, Muttra, etc. makes 
them more populous. Nor has an excessive urban population anything to do 
with it as they stand low oh the urban list, being seventeenth, tenth, and ninth 
respectively among the units. 

Prom the above analysis it would seem that the main factors in producing 
■density are good and well distributed rainfall ; fertile soil ; absence of excessive- 
ly large tracts of forest, hill, and desert ; and a birth-rate in considerable excess 
of the death-rate. 

TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 

1 6. Data for discussion. — Imperial Table I shows the general distribution 
-of the population over urban and rural areas ; Table III shows its distribution 
over towns and villages classified by the size of their population ; Table IV 
the grouping of towns by classes and the variation in their population since 1881, 
and Table V the distribution of towns by States or Districts and by religion. The 
Subsidiary Tables at the end of this Chapter illustrate the following — (II) the 
variation in rural and urban areas since 1881 ; (HI) the distribution of the popu- 
lation between towns and villages; (IV) the number per mille of each main 
religion who live in towns ; (V) the classification of towns by population, and the 
percentage of variation, and proportion of sexes, in each class; and (VI) the 
nensity, percentage of variation, and proportion of sexes in cities. . 

17. Definition of Town. — A Town was defined in the Imperial Census 
Code as including : — 

(1) Every Municipality ; 

(2) All Civil Lines not included within Municipal limits ; 

{'6) Every Cantonment ; 

(4) Every other continuous collection of houses inhabited by not less 
than 5,000 persona, treated by the Provincial Census Superin- 
tendent as a town for Census purposes. But in Bajputana the 
numerical limit of 5;000 was relaxed so as to admit certain 
places having urban characteristics, which had been treated as 
towns in 1901. 

The definition, which is the same as that of 1901, is admittedly not a very 
scientific one and includes some places which are merely overgrown villages, but 
it would be difficult to find one better suited on the whole to the varying condi- 
tions all over India. It may be taken as fairly certain that no place in Bajputana 
is styled a Municipality unless it has certain urban characteristics. It is more 
among category (4) of the definitions that villages are likely to have crept in. 
A Provincial Census Superintendent has very little data to go on to aid him in 
his decision, and as a result he is compelled generally to admit all places treated 
as towns before. Only one place previously treated as a town, Kuchera, has now 
dropped out, owing to the Mar war Durbar reporting that it had lost all urban 
characteristics. On the other hand, four new places have been admitted into 
the urban circle, viz. Kushalgarh, the capital of the Chiefship of that name, 
Galiakot and Sagwara, municipalities in Dungarpur, and Deoli Cantonment in 
the Ajmer District. 
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18. Distribution of Population between Towns and Villages.— In 

the liglit of the above remarks it is necessary, tlierefore, to qualify to some 

extent the apparent distribution of the population 
(a) In Provinces and between towns and villages as set forth in Subsidiary 
Divwioi^s. ggg permille or 

about 6/7ths of the population of the two Ppvinces combined live in villages, 
and 134 per mille or a little under l/7th in towns. In Ajmer-Merwara the 
urban proportion is higher, being *280 to 720 rural per mille, while in the Native 
States portion it is only 128 to 872 rural. The Eastern Division contains the 
highest proportion, namely 139 urban to 861 rural per mille. Next comes the 
Western Division with 136 to 864 rural per mille, and lastly, as would be expected 
from the nature of its country and people, the Southern with only SO urban to 
920 rural. This low proportion is due to the hilly nature of the country which 
• precludes the formation of towns of any size or number. The statement on the 
margin compares the distribution of the population of the Provinces and the 
Divisions in this respect with certain other provinces, from which it will be 
seen that Ajmer-Merwara has the highest proportion of urban population, and 

Eajputana and its Eastern and Western 
Divisions are only beaten by Bombay. 
Even in the Southern Division the pro- 
portion is higher than that in six other 
provinces. This high urban proportion 
in an essentially non-industrial non- 
commercial province like Bajputana is 
striking. It may be greatly due to his- 
torical reasons. Its annals are those of 
constant warfare, both external and in- 
ternal, which must have driven its in- 
habitants to live together in larger 
numbers for protection or in fortified 
toivns. The feudal characteristics of its 
society, with its large number of nobles 
having semi-independent estates, each 
with its own little capital, may also be a 
contributing cause. 

G^^^tifiny all places with. a popu- 
lation exceeding 2,000 are reckoned as 
„ , ..... ^ , towns, and were this standard to be 

adopted it is interesting to note that the number per mille Jivino- in toivns in 

^ average population of a tcnvn would be 

6,793, yhile the corresponding figures for Bajputana would be 219 and 4 896 

uTrospecl'are nofaSwa “ comparison with Germany in 
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■Tbe map, below, illustrates the proportion of the urban and rural 

to the total population in each State or 
District. 


(b) In States and Districts: 



Ajmer contains a far larger proportion nf urban population than any other 
unit, namely 309 per raille. the next being Kisliangarh with 204 per inille, and 
then the Muhammadan State, Tcnk, with 201 per mille. Jhalaw'ar comes 
fouith with 194 per mille, and then the other British District of Merwara with 
188 per mille. At the bottom of the list (excluding the petty Thakurate of 
Dawa which has no uihan peculation) we find Banswara and Mewar States 
containing a considerable Ehil population and large tracts of hills. 

19. Causes determining proprticn of urban population.— An analysis 
of the 1 easor.s for these picportions is interesting and may throw' some lighten the 
factors dctei mining the uiban population of a State or District. None of these 
units sland very high on the_ density list, Ajmer being fifth, Kishangarh 
fifteenth, Tonk and Jhalawar eighth, Merwara tourth. In area, too, they are 
comparatively small, Ajmer heir g tenth, Kishangarh eighteenth. Tonk eighth, 
Jhalawar nineteenth, Merwara twentieth. Nor in gross population do they 
hold a higher place; Ajmer is only eighth, Kishangarh nineteenth, Tonk ninth, 
Jhalawar seventeenth, Merwara sixteenth. The high urban proportion in Ajmer is 
due to the existence in a small ai ea of the second largest city in the Provinces, viz, 
Ajmer, containing 86,222 inhabitants, and tw'O Cantonments (besides a regiment 
at Ajnier) with a total population of 25,446. Ajmer city, besides being the dis- 
tributing and trade centre for Eajputana, is the head-quarters of the Rajputana- 
Malwa Railw'ay, whose large Railway shops, employing about 9, ('00 persons, are 
within the city ai’ea. The other town, Kekri, has a cotton ginning factory and 
a cotton press. We thus find- the two main' determining factors here are the 
militarj^ and the industrial. On the other hand, except for a small cotton indus- 
try in trvo towns which does not employ more than about 7<i0 persons, there 
seems no reason why Kishangarh should have the second highest urban proportion. 
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Two out of these towns, no doubt, are small ones, for 416 per mille or 
nearly one-half of the urban population are in the “under 5, 000” class, but they 
are both urban in character and are municipalities. Kishangarh’s high place on 
the list would, seem, therefore, to be a somewhat fortuitous one. Next, what 
explains Tonk’s high position? The industrial factor is practically nil. Here 
again an examination of the figures shows a rather large proportion of the urban 
population are in small towns, for 145 per mille of its urban population are in 
towns of under 5,000. There is, however, another. rather exceptional cause. 
The Tonk State has four large parganas lying at distances of about 130 to 180 
miles from the parent portion of the State, and completely cut off therefrom by 
other States. It is natural, therefore, that each of these isolated parganas 
should have, for administrative and business reasons, a sort of capital town in 
its midst, which would also be in by-gone days the military head-quarters of the 
forces holding it against neighbouring States. The necessity for such was 
greater in former days when means of communication with the head-quarters of 
the State were neither so good nor safe as now, and it is curious that three out 
of the four towns show a steady decrease at each Census, spite of an increase 
in the total population of the State of 10-9 per cent, and a still greater increase 
of from 13 to per cent in the parganas themselves. Railways have broutTht 
them nearer to head-quarters and this may have reduced their importance ; and 
the piping times of peace may no longer necessitate the quarterino’ of State 
troops. These four towns alone account for 27,095 out of the urban'population 
of 60,959. It is a curious coincidence that the only Muhammadan State should 

more 
jrreErate 

- _ . -3'* 'O 

Muhammadan 

in name, Tonk has a lower proportion of Muhammadans in its population than 
five other States, and Hindus are more than four times as numerous as 
Muhammadans. Jhalawar’s high urban proportion seems still more anomalous. 
Industries, in the shape of two small cotton ginning factories etnploying only 
about a hundred people, and trade are negligible factors. There are only two 
towns, both of them genuinely so, namely Patau, over 7,000 and Clihnoni 
Jhalrapatan, over 1 1,000. The reasons may be historical, for Patan was founded 
in 1796 near the remains of a verv ancient city called Chandravati, which 
* General Cunningham thinks it nearly certain must have been the capital of 
Ptolemy’s District of Sandrabatis. The town was given an artificial impetus at 
its foundation by a promise that new settlers would be excused the payment 
of customs dues and would be fined no more than Rs. 1-4- for whatever crime 
committed !_ Though these attractive privileges were abolished in 1850 the 
effects of this artificial impetus would have become by then more or less perma- 
nent. Perhaps the inhabitants still cling to the town in the hope of their 
restoration! Merwara's high position in the urban list is easy of e.xplanation. 
It is due to the presence among asm-ill population and in a still sm-iller area— the 
smallest but three of all the units —of the very flourishing and growino- commercial 
town of Reawar. Spite of a set back through a visitation “from pl.ao-ue in the 
last few years the population of Beawar has steadily increased since i “was first 
censused in 1876, having grown from 12,303 to its present figure of 2'2,-SOO. In 
addition to a good deal of cotton cleaning by hand which gives emoloyme'nt to 
many, Beawar contains five cotton mills and presses, etc., which employ over 
3,000 persons and are growing concerns. It is also the chief centre of export 
of cotton from Mewar, Marwar. and the .Ajmer District, to Bombay Kotah’s 
low; position of twentieth on the urban list is curious, in between the hillv 
Bhil States of Banswara, Mewar, and Dungirpur, and the great desert Stat“ of 
Jaisalmer with its nomadic population. Oa the other hand the hi.^h position of 
Bikaner (sixth) compared with its sister desert States of Jaisalme? (nin-teenthl 
Marwar (fourteenth) is noticeable. But most of its towns are old fortresses of 
some size 3o8 per mille of the urban population are in towns over 10,0 )()) ''and 
1 constant warfare drove the people into them in ancient times 
and an inhospitable soil still tends to keep, them there. Mirwar no do^t 

ijr+pT fortifi^ towns for the same reasons, but portions of the 

gate being morgertile than Bikaner it is able to support a larger rural popula- 

tion. Its mean density 13 nearly twice that of Bikaner ® >*1 popuia- 


*Imperial Gazefctaer of IndL-i, Rajputana, page 397, 
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As mentioned above, the German Census authorities reckon every place 

with a population of over 2,000 as a 
town. The Table on the margin 
illustrates in an interesting way how 
the adoption of such a definition 
would affect the relative position of 
the States and Districts regarding 
the distribution of the population 
over urban and rural areas. The 
difference in classification still leaves 
Ajmer top of the list and Bauswara 
bottom, but there is a good deal 
of shuffling of positions in between 
these two extremes. Marwar is 
most affected by it, rising from 
fourteenth to fifth. The actual 
precentages remain unchanged in 
Tonk, Partabgarh, Kushalgarh, Dun- 
garpur, Jaisalmer. The average 
population per town on the German 
definition would range from 12,192 
in Tonk, to 2,594 in Kushalgarh, 
compared with 29,398 (Ajmer) 
and 2..594 (Kushalgarh) on the Indian 
definition. 

20. Sex Proportions. — It will be seen from Subsidiary Table V that the 
proportion of females per mille males in towns in Kajputana is 949 and in 
Ajmer-Merwara 819. The lower proportion in Ajmer-Merwara is pai’tly due 
to the presence in a comparatively small urban population of the two Canton- 
ments ot Nasirabad and Deoli and a regiment in Ajmer ; partly to the low pro- 
portion of married males among the urban European Christian population, (only 
30.5 out of 1,78 1) and a corresponding low proportion of females, who number 

j'^st over one-third of the males ; and partly, too, to the fact that the Rail- 
way head- quarters and workshops, etc. in Ajmer city employ a large number of 
immigrants from other provinces (nearly .5,000 males) some of whom probably 
leave their womenfolk behind. Compared with the rural population, the urban 
proportion of women is higher in Rajputana and lower in Ajmer-Merwara, 
being 949 and 819 urban to 903 and 909 rural in the two Provinces respectively. 
The proportion of women to men in the total population is 909 and 883 respec- 
tively. 

21. Distribution by Religion. — Subsidiary Table IV shows that, as one 
would expect, the proportion of Christians living in towns as compared with 
villages is far higher in the two provinces combined than any other religion, 
being 764 per mille. It is ,626 per mille in Hajputana and 872 per mille in 
Ajmer-Merwara, the higher proportion in the latter being due, of course, to the 
presence^ of British troops at Nasirabad and the large Railway population in 
Ajmer city. After Christians the Musalmans show the most general predilec- 
tion for urban life. The proportion in Ajmer-Merwara which is particularly 
high, namely 523 per mille, is due greatly to the presence in Ajmer city of the 
Musalraan shrine, the Dargah Khwaja Sahib, which supports a large number 
of attendants, hangers — on, pilgrims, menials and the like, and partly to the num- 
ber of Musalmans employed in the Railway workshops. But the figures gene- 
rally show that the Musalmans talce more readily to trade and business of sorts 
than to agriculture. The same remark applies to the .Jains who come next on 
the list in both Provinces. The only States in whiclv Musalmans show a low 
urban percentage are Alwar and Bharatpur in which are a large number of Meos 
or Mewatis ; Bikaner, containing Kai'nikhanis and Rajputs; and Jaisalmer con- 
taining Rajputs; all of which are agricultural castes converted to Muhamma- 
danism. Animists naturally are found in very small proportions in towns, only 
11 per mille in the two Provinces combined. The very high urban proportion 
of Sikhs in Ajmer-Merwara, which is 980 per mille and higher than among any 
other religion, is purely fortuitous, due to the presence of a Sikh regiment at 
Nasirabad. 


8tat« or District. 

Proportion of urban population 
according to 

Indian definition. 

German definition. 

Position. 

Percent* 

age. 

Position. 

Percent- 

age. 

Ajmer 

1 

30-9 

1 

46-9 

Ki^hangarh 

2 

20-4 

7 

22-9 

Tonk 

3 

20-1 

11 

•20-1 

Jhalawar... 

4 

19-4 

4 

28-2 

Merwura... 

5 

18-8 

2 

32-1 

Bikaner ... 

6 

18-2 

8 

22 6 

Shalipura 

7 

16-7 

10 

22 0 

Jaipur 

8 

16-6 

3 

•28-K 

Dholpiir 

9 

14-3 

12 

200 

Eharatpur 

10 

13-9 

9 

221 

Karauli 

11 

13-5 

IK 

16-7 

Partaligarh 

12- 

13-3 

18 

13-3 

Sirohi 

13 

12-8 

6 

24-5 

Marwar ... 

14 

12:i 

5 

24-7 

Kushalgarh 

15 

11-8 

19 

118 

Bundi 

16 

11-2 

14 

18-8 

Alwar 

17 

9-4 

13 

I9-.4 

Diingarpur 

18 

9-3 

20 

9-3 

Jaisalmer 

19 

8-4 

21 

8*4 

Kotah 

20 

8-2 

15 

16-7 

Me»-ar 

21 

7-3 

17 

13-3 

Banswara 

22 

4*6 

22 

60 
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22, Area and Density.— Unfortunntely, owing to an obsoncc of reIiftl)lo 
statistics for the areas of any but the largest towns, it is iinpossiblo to form any 
real estimate i f the clensily of population in an ordinary Kajpntana town. The 
figures in Provincial 'fable I are at the best a very rough guide, and they inu.sb 
be accepted with caution. But taking them for what (hey arc worth thu'large.st 
town in area is Batangnrh in Bikaner whic!) is said to cover iiO square miles I 
Its population is only I Next comes Ajmer city with an area ofli/ sqiiaro 

miles, the measurement of whicli is (juitc reliable. Tlic smalle.st in area i.s 
Galiakot in Dungnrpur, -2 .square jnilcs in extent. Urhmi density rnnge.s from 
21G persons per square mile in Bajguvh town in Bikaner, liaving n pfquilation 
of 4,526 and an area of 2l square miles, to 4ri,G;»!> in Jaipur city with a jrqmla- 
tion of 137,008 and an area of 3 sijnnve miles. One of the few towns ffU' which 
reliable data are available is Bcnwnr, the cajiital ol tho Merwara iJislriet, a 
walled town built after the settlement of tliC district hy the British, 'fhe are.a 
within the walls is •2G.5 square milc.s, and its density 7U,Voy, 'J l>e ligure.son tho 
mai-gin of para 27 (51 mji a .sliow tliis density to be very great comp.nrcd with 
similar portions in other older M’alled enpital.s, except Ajmer. ]t is tin; more 
striking \yhen one recollects tlio modernity of t he town and the regular nmtiner 
in which it was laid out by its founder, Colmiel Di.xon, wiUi broad streets. 'I ho 
density of London is .said to be 38, G.58 per square mile, which is considerably 
less than Jaipur city. But according to Provincial I'ablo I Jaipur i.s the only 
town approaclnng the capital of England in density. Its density i.s al.s/, r^rcat/r 
Bombay city ^42,585) ami far more so than tlint of cTdeuttn 
(28,002) Madras (10,210; nndBangoon (10,47G). 

23 Classifioalion of Towns. — For convenience's s.ikc towns have been 
grouped into si.x elasse.s. The figures on the margin, which ai-o for Bajputarm 

and Ajmer-Merwara comhinod, show tliat 
the larger part of the urban ji quilntioii livc.s 
in towns having between .a.UDU and 20,000 
inhabitants. Xlio total nuinlier ol towns lias 
increased from 132 in tool to 138 in lOH. 
Seven jilnces, with a total population of 30.02'.), 
liayc been added to the list of towns which 
existed in 1901, wliilo Kncliern (.'{,.{88 in 1001) 
has gone out. TJiree out of thc.so, however 
are not new towns hut have l.cun tran.^forred 

7 T T). 7 . . l(eui tho Ceiitrnl India Agoney, I'Jiev are 

Chhabra, Pirawa, and Sironj in tlic Tonk State. 

decrease, amounting to 14-4 in enchlaso'^h in the”! w^l^ • ’o '’l ' r 

and over, and 20,000-50.000. The only cla^s of town 

increase is the smallest of all vk., those^nnder 5 000 the r"' \ f 

per cent. But this class repre^entTo v 1 1 f 

Compaiing 1911 with J8S1 thelargcft mcrease of llrif sf llT 

smallest class. But that in the » 20 000-50 000 ”clnc7Q is -still found in this 

the smaller oLss of «• 5,000- . O.OOO ’’rs 

another way the figures of l oi i wtro i oo i • p cent. L/omparmg m 

in the ‘‘10.000-20, oro ’^las^ twontyfour towns now 

in it have dro2iped out into the next class n<rn' P'’P“ Bour towns which were 

come up intKhe cLs Nearly l^avo 

a decreasing population. Jaipur citv ^ show 

class and is dealt with below rparXaph ^'^’^ir i 'I?’”'" 

only two towns (excluding citie^) in the ‘‘20 000 50 Soo>"1 ^/^'We were 
criticism of their variations is necessarv f detailed 

Ms dropped out, its place beiuo- take?bv Tod^ f ra«tMscd, while Karauli 
suburbs of Jodhpur city. Karauli’s ^ called the 

disadvantageous effects of the To^xirniW n instance of the 

rngda-Muttra Railway wbieb ouW^lir: ^teTsSolt ■ 


CIxM, 

of 

rojuitailon 

of 

I. iOrt.OOO/infl <ircr. 

1 

MT.OOS 

11, 60,00l).10n.0()0 ... 


2iil,SI0 

III. 20,000 no ,000 ... 

0 

0i'.ii)v2l 

IV. lo.ddo-sn.oi'o ... 

21 

;iii),8i;n 

v. r., 000 . 1 ( 1,000 ... 

Cl 

4l'E>,(lSn 

VI. Under 0,000 

-10 

i"),2n 

Totnl 

1S3 
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caused a depreciation in the trade of Karauli and as a result to have drawn 
away .some of its population to towns not far off in the Jaipur State on the new 
railway. Its decrease is mure than twice as great as the proportionate decrease 
in the State’s total population. The towns showing the most marked increase 
are (a) Class Vl-Gali.-ikot in Dungarpur (y6'8), \ h) Class V-Sangod and Baran 
in Kotah (26".) and 20 5). (c) Class IV-Sujangarh and Sardar Shahr in Bikaner 
(23'8 and 23T), Sironj in Tonk (16T), and Nawalgarh in Jaipur (14 1). 

Turning to .Ajiner-Merwara the urban population has increased by 46'9 
compared with 1881, if new towns are excluded, and if Deoli Cantonment is 

included, which has been treated as a town for the. 

. (b) Ajmcr-LJerwara. first time at this Census, the increase is as much as 

52'6. The greatest increase (16'8) compared with 
1901 is in the “ 50,000-100,000 ” class, the other classes showing a decrease. 
Compared with 1881 both the “20,000-50,000” and “ 5,000-10,000 ” classes show 
large increases of 52 and 44 per cent, 

25. Variation in Urban population. — It will be seen from Subsidiary 
Table II that compared with 1 90 1 the gross urban population of Rajputana 

{i.e includii^ in 1911 the three new towns and exclud- 

(a) Rajputana. ing from it Kuchera) has decreased by 89,009 or 0'2 per 

cent. Compared with 1891 the gross decrease is 18-6. 
The corresponding rural differences are an increase of 9T and a decrease of 15‘3 
respectively. These comparisons, however, are vitiated slightly by the 
varying treatment of a few places as towns or villages at diffei-ent Censuses. 
The figures in italics in Subsidiary Table II represent the net variations after 
classifying every place as a village or town in 1891 and 1901 accord in^r to its 
classification as such in 1911. The results, however, are very slightly affected, 
for on these calculations the urban population has (a) decreased by 14'8 per cent 
since 1891 compared with a decrease of I5T per cent in the rural areas, and (6) 
decreased by 6’6 per cent since 1901 compared with an increase in the rural 
angulation of 9*2 per cent. 

' The gross increase (12-0) in the urban population of Ajmer-Merwara since 
1901 is more than double that of the increase (.5 6) which occured in 1901 over 

1891. Compared with 1891 the iiiciease in 1911 

(b) Ajmer-Alci-wara, amounts to as much as 1 8'3, The increase in the gross 

rural population of 1911 over 1901 is only 2 7, and 
compared with 1891 there has been an actual decrease of 14’8. Even taking the 
net difference, (that is, after treating Deoli as a town in 1891 and 1901 as it has 
been at this Census) the increase over 1891 is 13'H and over l9ol 8‘5 compared 
with a rural decrease of 13 ‘7 and an increase of 3’9 respectively. These fiyures 
show that the urban population of Ajmer-Merwara is increasing far more 
rapidly than the rural. 



26. Reasons for variations in Urban population.— Unfortunately 
there are no really reliable figures for births a^hd?defeUis ^n_ urban and rural 

areas, nor for 
(a) Rajputana, the village or 

schedules. It „j, 

the decline in Rajputana is due to emigration to towns in other PfoViheesStia^lls 
rural areas, or to a declining birth-rate or higher death-rates than in rural areas. 
It is certainly no longer possible to urge as a reason the Pax Britannica, with 
the greater protection aftbrded thereby to the dwellers in villages ! It is possible 
that whereas the rural population was hardest hit by famine in the 1891-19()l 
decade, so that the decrease was nearlj’’ three times as great as that in the urban 
areas, the more favourable decade of 1901-191 1 has allowed the rural areas to 
recover their more or less normal proportions. This theory is supported by the 
very slight difference in the variation of the two areas for the twenty years from 
1891-1911, the rural decrease being 1.5'l and the urban decrease 14-8. One 
fact alone is clear that there is no marked tendency to leave the land and 
congregate in towns. This is probably greatly due to few of the towns being 
manufacturing or commercial centres which is the type in which the greatest 
growth and vitality are to be expected. 

The marked urban increase in Ajmer-Merwara is due, of course, to the 
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sudden growth of Ajnaer city between 1881 and 1891 as the result of its 

becoming the head-quarters of the Rajputana- 
(bj Ajmer- if ertcara. Malwa Railway ; and also to the rapid expansion 

of Beawar as a result of ihe increasing cotton in- 
dustry there. The individual decreases in Kekri (16’0) and Nnsirabad 
(10-0) compared with 1901 are due chiefly to plague which attacked them 
in 1908-1910. In Nasirabad plague also broke out just about the time 
of the Census itself, resulting in a temporary exodus of some of the people. 
Rut for plague, too, both Ajmer city and Beawar would have shewn probably 
a fitill rrrfintnr innrpjiRP.. As it is, they have increased by 16’8 and 4’0 


a still greater increase 
per cent respectively. 

27 Cities.-There 
one in Ajmer- Merwara. 


(«) Definition and popu- 
lation. 


Towrt. 

ropu-allon. 
(uOOs omitted) 

Bomhov. 

n79 

Calculla. 

89G 

Mftdrn.s. 

big 

Hyderabad. 

6in 

Rtngoon. 

•2H3 

I.ncknow. 

il6U 

Delhi 

1'33 

AlmiMliibad. ... 

217 

I.nhore. , 

229 

Bartrties. 

2ii4 

Danijaloro 

l.'tg 

Agra. 

ISi 

Cawiipur. 

170 

Howrah. ,,, 

179 

Allaliabad. 

172 

P ona. 

J.i!) 

Amritwr. .. 

163 

Kararbi 

162 

Matii1<*)av* 

IS-l 

Jaipur. 

137 


City. 


Population. 

Density per 
nquare mile. 

•iaipiir. 


137,0. IS 

45,119!) 

Ajmer. 


b6,222 

3,193 

Jodhpur, 


7‘J.7r>(l 

29.539 

Bikaot^r, 


6.1,826 

13,957 

2,950 

Alwar. 


41,3(15 

Bharr.tpur. 


.33,918 

4,845 

■| oiik. 


.33,864 

2,117 

Udaipur. 


33,229 

Area iioc 
bnuwn. 

Kotah. 

... 

32,753 

7,708 


are only eight places styled cities in Rajputana and 
Their populations (including their suburbs) are noted 
on the margin. They are all capital towns but it is 
not quite easy to understand why some of them are 
honoured by the title of City while other large capi- 
tal towns are excluded, such as Bundi, Dholpur, or Karauli, each of which has 

over 19,000 in- 
habitants. They 
are, liowever, by 
a long way the 
largest towns and 
there is a wide 
gap between the 
smallest of the 
nine and the next 
largest town of 
Bikar (22.317) in 

Rajputana. and Beawar (22,800) in Ajmer-Merwara. 
Strict statistical usage confines the term to towns 
of at least 100,000 inhabitants, and, on this defi^ 
tion, Jaipur alone is a city. As the figures^ 
the margin show there are 19 cities In ip. indla 
larger than Jaipur. In the United Kingdom ttferd-' 
are at least 27 larger ones. ° 

Owing to the unreliable nature of the figures for areas it is difficult to cal- 
culate with any accuracy the density of the Rajputana cities or to discuss 
(6) D^n^^ity and question of overcrowding. Taking, however, 

ovcrcruxvding. ^ figures in Subsidiary Table Vl for what they 

worth the only two cities with any striking 
which have 45,099 and 29,539 persons per 
square mile. As noted in para 22 above, 
Jaipur hiis a greater density than London. 
Density figures for other cities in India for 
IJIl are not available, but comparing the 
iS'Gl figures for cities over 1 00,000 Jaipur 
has a greater density than any other in 
India. ^ An effort has been made to oiitain 
some idea of the actual density of the 
parts within the city walls themselves. The 
these more ancient nnrtinnc u a niargin show the density of 

Ajmer .mee XLrrrRi, T- excep/the 

to plague in the° city at thp ^ available, while owing 
misleading and vaSfs Census itself the Alwar ones arS 

which was based more on thp nature of the definition of a house, 

to gatl,er„„,. id» of overcrowding hi building. 

boundaries onW'fo^rWf tlml/ ®^tonsions or reduolions of city 
y of the nine cities, nainelv Aimpr ■Ri'i.ov..,,. i„.iu _ S 


1 . are wui 

density are Jaipur and Jodhpur 


City. 

Area within the city w.-iUs. 

Population. 

Density. .* 

‘r -- v.; 

• . .wr 

.Ajmrr'i - , 

B.'iariUpnr. 

■ / 3.3.221 • 

- 21.844 
24.S5S 

pi,f.i8 : 
57,431 
' SMaf 
27,977 
12,4^9 


(c) Variation. 


Kotab .Jodhpur, and 

Rotah, .show any increase in their population over 

0 „lv ° 'ho increase 


‘^t^tiacuioounpurana ii.otah the increase 

Udaipur (.27-5) and Bharat, I'll ^ respectively Alwar (-28-9) 

aratpur (- 2 , 2 } all show a marked decline. Compared 
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with 1881, only three cities appear to be growing ones. Of these Ajmer 
has the most marked increase of Bikaner’s being 68'4 and .Jodhpur’s 25-9, 

All the rest show a decrease, Bharatpur’s diminution of population amounting 
to as much as 48 '7. The reasons for some of these variations are discussed later 
on in the paragraphs dealing with the individual cities. 

Subsidhiry Table VI shows the proportion of the sexes in cities. Tonk city 
has the very striking proportion of 1 .0 1 1 females to every 1 ,000 males. The 

propoi’tion of females in the rural areas of the State is 
(d) Proportion of sexes, only 925 to 1,000 males. In all other cities males ex- 
ceed females, the proportion in Bharatpur and Ajmer 
being as low as 804 and 821 per mille respectively. This low proportion in 
Ajmer has been discussed in para 20 above. 

The only cities which show any marked immigration from foreign States are 
Ajmer (472 per mille) Kotah (295) Bharatpur (1 91) and Tonk (117). The rest 

are below 100 per mille, Udaipur having as Iowa 
(e) Immigration. proportion as 47 per mille. These figures, however, 

are not a very true or complete indication of real immig- 
ration as they maj^^ exclude a large proportion of immigrants into a city from 
the State itself in which the city is situated, no figures for such being available. 
Imperial Table XI, however, gives some idea of the direction from which the 
four cities mentioned above obtain most of their immigrants. The only State 
which sends over 1,000 to Tonk is Jaipur (2,480). Kotah receives 2,253 from 
Bundi, 1,4 16 from Jaipur, 1,306 from Jhalawar and 1.096 from Central India. 
Bharatpur obtains most of its immigrants from the United Provinces (4,092) 
Ajmer is far more cosmopolitan in character for it receives 10,339 from the 
United Provinces, 9,151 fri>m Jaipur, 5.302 from Marwar, 2,251 from Kishan- 
garh, 2,009 from the Punjab, 1,804 from Merwara, 1,265 from Central India, 
1,165. from Bombay, 1,127 from Bharatpur. Of the other cities Bikaner takes 
1,889 from Marwar, and Jaipur 1,998 from the United Provinces. 

28. Ajmer Cit.y. — Many of the interesting features in the characteristics 
and statistics of Ajmer city have been touched upon in paras 2, 19, 20, 21, 26 (b) 
and 27 above. As Table VI shows, it is the second largest and much the most 
flourishing of the nine cities, and it and Bikaner are the only two which have 
never shewn any decrease since the Census of 1881. Had it not been fora 
somewhat serious visitation of plague in 1909, which is said to have caused 
about 2,250 deaths out of 2,695 from the same disease during the whole decade, 
the increase since 1901 would have been still higher than 16’8 per cent. This 
increas''. is all the more noticeable when one recollects that the other towns of. 
the District have decreased, and the rural population has only increased by ri 
per cent Unfortunately there are no Census statistics available to shew the 
variation in the natural population of the city li.e. the actual population plus 
emigrants minus immigrants). But if the vital statistics were to be believed 
(vide Chapter II Subsidiary Table III), which .shew that the deaths in the 
decade 1901-11 were more than double the births it would be obvious that the 
growing pro.sperity of the city is entirely due to immigration. It is notorious, 
however,' that, .even in Ajmer the system of reporting births is extremely 
deficient, and far^niore ,un.satisfactory than the reporting of deaths. Never- 
theless, Imperial Tables KI and XIX show that 47 per cent of the popula- 
tion are immigrants from other States' or Districts, and assuming that at 
least another 5 per cent are born in the Ajmer district but outside the city it 
will be seen that more than half the inhabitants are foreign born, and the figures 
point to the probabilities of the death-rate b^-ing actually in excess of the birth- 
rate, though certainly not to such a great extent as the vital statistics would 
lead one to suppose. For emigration, which has been left out of consideration 
in the above discussion, causes a further depletion of the city-born, and to 
replace these a still higher birth-rate would be required. Unfortunately no 
figures for emigration from the city are available. Owing to its very large 
area of 27 square miles its density is low. 3, 1 93 persons to the square mile. But 
the density of the portion within the city walls, with a population of 33,221, is 
91,518. Just outside the walls lie two more wards, Kaisarganj and Cavendish- 

{ )ura, which may be considered as part of the city proper as contrasted with its 
ater adjuncts like Jonesganj etc. These two wards together have a population 
of 10,180 and a density of 59,882, and if they be combined with the portion 
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W’lthm the city walls the density of the city proper may be reckoned at 81 427. 

ne pz’oportion of women in the city is low, being only 821 to every 1,000 n'la'es 
compared with 017 in the rural loarts of the district, and 884 in the whole d"is- 
iiet. llie reasons for this low proportion have been dealt with in para 20 above. 

population of ^'mer city is extremely cosmopolitan in character and 
toi this reason a special Table, Imperial Table XIX, has been compiled to show 
and what castes most of its immigrants are drawn, their a^es 
and some of their rao.st important occupations. The .birth-places have been 

° fi^ if -T Pnpnianty which Ajmer city seems to enjoy ivith persons 

^j-^-Merwarals completely intirded Ty tTe 

BrStSmTotv'' again contiguous to far more Native States than 

and the Putkb that f Pa^ta of Central India 

. .vunjab than to the United Provinces. Yet more than a Quarter nf the 

tlios;“f^’'^^pf United Provinces, and they equal almost one half 

tLm htirof'tir’’’’'’'’!'^'"^ Rajputana. Agra Dklrict supplies more 

uSed pP ''''' the ProvincI was administered by the 

c^nitea jrrovinces Local Government, which ’ ■ ■ ’ 


nection between the two 
give the age periods for 
assuming the 


castes. But, 


Caste. 


Shekh 

Bralinian 

Pathan 

K..ii ;;; 

Mahajan ... ." 

Rajput ... 
Christian (otliors)!!! 

SaiyacI 

Kayastha ... "I 

Christian (Indian)... 
Others 

Total 


p. 

M. 

F. 

5.905 

3.165 

2.740 

4,5S'< 

2,587 

2001 

3.1S4 

1,907 

1.277 

3.124 

1,631 

1,493 

2.475 

1,175 

1,300 

1,263 

907 

356 

1,057 

608 

449 

916 

58.3 

?33 

762 

344 

418 

742 

471 

271 

16,678 

9.226 

7,452 

40,694 

22.604 

18,090 


belong. The majority are Shekhs, 


may have started a con- 

provinces. Unfortunately Table XIX does not 
all these immigrants but only for the selected 
proportion to be the same as in these castes, 
at least 78 per cent (which represents 
those under 40 years of age), have 
come from the United Provinces since all 
administrative connection thereiyit i was 
severed. Another rather curious feature 
IS the very slight attraction .Ajmer city 
appears to have for the sister district of 
Merwara, which sends only 1,804 persons to 
It, out of whom about 600 are sepoy.? in 
the 44th Meiwvara Infantry, and ^a ^nieJe 
handful in the Police force. The hVures 
on the maipn show tl.e most impoTtant 
castes to which most of the immigrants 
possibly attracted by the presence fn the 

T.IIA 0.1 I -«» 


— — * •j«*i'-'4-iVAci wara j 

the United Provinces. Then conZ'''nT"''"'' "" ‘'“i'™ from 

the United Provinces, end .tre “-■* f™™ 

menus of support in raihvny emplov°u!jt vj 

some ,.ny behind the BrahmMs. Onlthird of^tb! "’I"” come next, folh.tv 

Provinces. 8 per cent of them ^ ^ ^ <^be United 

mtcthird of the actual worters tin'"’’ 7'”™‘ “ “l Nearly 

Koh immigrants are almost as employed by the Railway^ 

larger numbers on the Kailivav than anrotheft «'"P'°yiV'e»t.in, 

workers obtaining their livelihoe bv 7- ‘ mim, grants, yji.per cent of tbeir 
from .laipnr. A^ng the lo a “°lt„r 1 7 ^ of ‘Im.n come 

to every 100 males. Varwar is the tnt niSo'®:™!*” “’T®."® “''’J' ™ ^"'“103 
fonales than males, according to Tabk xTx 

the e.xcess of women over men ainont the with thi.s fact is 

their native land. No otlier of thf « l ^^aha]an immigrants, Marwar beine- 

males except the Kayasthas. The or„Mr,?„f more females tliaf 

per thonsaud males and is the third SS °Tirr" T®"*' “f® 

the Rajputs whose female imraigranfa tfonlv 1? proportion is among 

of the selected age periods tlm moi per thousand males. In each 

the two sexes approximating most clSeN irthe'n Ja" PToportioii of 

fi4 females to every jQO males Ptr f ® period, m which there are 

60 per cent of the’^ total number P immfgLr 

yeais. But It is impossible, of course toss "“*‘'"8 between lo and 40 

B ~ " 

«.at 0 very fair proportion of the Sf^r Sg IS tfe 
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wliich "would point to some extent to their migration being of the permanent 
hind. As may be gathered from the remarks above about the individual castes, 
railway service of some kind is the great bait to the majority of the immigrants 
no less than 49 per cent of the actual workers in the city who returned this as 
their means of support being immigi’ants. 4 1 ■ per cent of the actual workers 
among the immigrants belonging to the selected castes are in railway service. 
The next most common occupation among them is domestic service, but this 
supjiorts only 11 per cent of the actual workers among the selected castes, more 
than half of whom are Brahmans and Shekhs. The castes selected for the 
Table, however, provide" '3 9 per cent of the actual workers in domestic service 
in the citj?-, 

29. Alwar City. — Thepopulation of Alwar.has decreased by 28‘9 per cent 
since 1901 and by 18‘2 per cent since 1881, the corresponding figures for the total 
pojiulation of the State itself being a decrease of 4'4 over 1901, and an increase 
of 15'9 over 1881. The decrease in the recent decade is the greatest there has 
been since 1881.; nor does any other city show such a mai’ked decline in the 
1901-1911 decade. But this apparent marked decline is mostly artificial, due to 
an out-break of plague at the time of the Census, which drove a great number 
of the inhabitants away from the city. It is impossible, unfortuna.tely, to give any 
estimate of the real population. The same reasons make it useless to discuss any 
further the figures for this city. Its boundaries have been extended so as to 
take in an area whose population was 1,342 in 1901. 


. Bharatpur city. 

1911. 

1901. 

1S91. 

1881.; 

Density 

4,S45 

6,229 

9,651 

9,452 

Total popnlntion 

Actual variation 
Percentage of variation. 

33,9 IS 
- 9,GS3 
-22-2 • 

43,001 

-23,954 

-35-5 

07,555 
+ 1,392 
+ 2-1 

. 06,163 
,-32,245* 
-48 •7* 

Hales 

Actual variation 
Percentage of variation. 

18,803 

-4,900 

-20-7 

23,703 

-13,036 

-36-5 

37,339 
+759 
+ 2*1 

36,580 
- 17,777* 
-4S-6* 

Pcmalos 

Actual variation 
Percentage of variation. 

15,115 

-4,783 

-24-0 

19,898 

-10,318 

-.34-1 

30,210 
+ 633 
+ 2-1 

29,583 

-14,408* 

-48-9* 


* ISSI — I9II variation. 


SO. ■ Bharatpur City. — Bharatpur has a population of 33,918 and a density 
of 4,845 persons per square mile. Within the city walls the density rises to 

12,429. The decline in this 
city since 1881 is more 
marked than in any other 
city or capital town. It is, 
in fact, apparently so seri- 
ous that for this reason 
among others it was sug- 
gested recently to transfer 
the capital to some other 
place ; and this must be the 
excuse for dealing here with 
the statistics at what, other- 
wise, might be considered 
an unreasonable length. 
The following figures give some idea of the rapidity of the city’s decline. In 
1881 its population was 66,1G3, and at that time it was the second biggest city 
in the two Provinces, b^ing even larger than Ajmer, and only surpassed by 
Jaipur. In 1891 it grcAV to 67,555, and was then the fourth largest city, having 
been outstripped in the decade by Ajmer and Jodhpur (if the present suburbs be 
added). In 1901 it was found that there had been a tremendous drop of 23,954, 
amounting to a decrease of 3 5 "5 per cent, which was more than twice as great 
as any other city’s decline in that decade. Bharatpur had then fallen to seventh 
place among the cities and to"wns. It "was hoped that this tremendous diminu- 
tion in the population might .pro"\^e to have been arrested under the more favou- 
rable conditions of the recent decade. But though the decline has not been 
quite so rapid the population has again decreased by 9,683 and is now only 
33,918. As a result, though it has risen one place since 1901 owing to the great, 
decrease in Udaipur, Bharatpur is now ^nly the sixth largest town. Its present 
population is only just over half what it -was in 1881 ; in other words its decline 
in 30 years is as much as 48 '7 per cent,$ and (excluding Alwar whose decrease . 
in 1911 is due to temporary emigration oh account of plague at the time of the 
Census) its decrease in this period is three times greater than that .of Tonk, 
which shows the next most rapid decrease since 1881. ''"Dpring the same period 
its dec line has far surpassed that of any of the o ther eg 'bt 9 ;^vn 3 ,, ' S houl d this 

fate of decrease continue the city will be reduced to a ^^age of about 1,0001 

inhabitants in 150 years. It is necessary, too, to' beaii Sen^ifid , that not only is' 

' '.M'y 
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Unit. 

rcrconlngo ot Tarinllon In city compared wltb 
other nrens. 


IPOl-lOlI. 

ISOMPOh 


lESl-lOll. 

City 

W'liolo State 

Rural area ... ... 

Urban area (o.xolucling 
city) 

— 22 '2 
-10 ’8 
- 9-2 

-lyv 

-.TVS 
- 21 
+ 2'0 

- C-4 

+21 
- -8 
- -7 

-40 

-4S-7 
- 1.7-4 
- 7-0 

-27-S 


tliis large decrease in 
tlie city population so 
greatly in excess of that 
in other cities and 
towns of importance, but 
it is out of all propor- 
tion to the variations in the 
State itself, or the rural 
]-)!irts, or the urban areas 


feature is that the proportion of females to males is lower than m any otlier city, 
being not more than 804 per thousand males. In the whole State the propor- 
tion is 849 and in rural areas 850 per mille. It will be seen from the marginal 
figures above that comparing 1911 with 1881 the sexes appear to have declined 
practically pari pcissij. It is, however, a generally accepted criticism on the 
Indian Census that the original tendency to omit females at the earlier enumera- 
tions decreases every decade, and this increasing, accuracy would tend to main- 
tain an apparent balance between the sexes, even though the females were renll 3 '’ 
declining more rapidlj’’. When wo come to the present decade, however, wc 
find the females haA’'e decreased actuallj’’ more rapidlj’ than the males, namcl}^ at 
the rate of 24 per cent compared with 207 }icr cent. The probabilities arc, 
therefore, that the female population has been declining throughout more rajiidly 
than the male. Turning again to Subsidiaiy Table VI it will bo observed that 
were it not for a considerable amount of immigration the condition of the city 
would be still more serious. 191 per mille of its present inhabitants were born 
outside the State. How many were born in the State but outside the citv it is, 
unfortunately, impossible to sa}^ Though surjiassed by Ajmer and Kotah in thi.s 
respect, its percentage of foreign born is far higher than that in the remaining 
six cities. It is less, however, than in 1901 when the foreign born numbered 
207 per mille. The above details help to give some idea of the serious condition 
in which Bharatpur citj’’ appears to stand at present. It remains to consider 
the posssible causes thereof. A special committee in Bhavatjnir has been 
enquiring into the matter, and among the reasons for the decline suggested to 
them are the following ; increased poverty, lieavj’^ customs duties, the suppression 
of salt manufacture in 1879, the tendency to move outside walled cities ns the 
conditions of life and property grow more secure, a deliberate exaggeration of 
the real population in the Census of 1881 and 1891, excessive emigration, increa- 
sing defects in sanitary arrangements during the last 20 years, a reduction in 
the State army, the exclusion of the Imperial Service Troops and their 
folloAvers owing to the removal of their lines outside the city between 1891 and 
1901, the famine of 1877 and subsequent famines, exclusion from 1901 and 1911 
of a place called Sewar which was included in the citj’- in 1881 and 1891; the 
increasing unhealthiness of the city. Of these causes it is not within the 
province of a Census report to consider the questions of increased poverty, 
heavy customs duties, or growing defects in sanitation. The remaining suggested 
causes may, however, be touched on here. Even the champions of the salt 
trade extinction theory admit that the trade was suppressed in 1879 and that 
its effects would be felt in the decade of 1881-1891, but not afterwards. Yet 
the 1891 population was larger than that of 1881.,, The. loss from this cause, 
however, may have been counterbalanced to some extent by an increase previous 
to 1881 of 2,700 in the State army whioh, along with dependants at the rate 
of two to a sepoy, wmuld mean a total increase of about 8,000. So far 
as the 1891-1901 decade is concerned, therefore, these two causes may be 
held to extinguish each other, and consequently the salt theory may be dis- 
regarded. Between 1891 and 1901 the State forces w^ere reduced by 5,300 
which, with dependants, might meaq.a reduction in the population of about 1 6,000, 
as the majority of the troops .^v'ould be recruited from outside the city. This 
would reducOthe decre^«^q^of 23,954 in the population of 1901 over 1891 to one 
of about 8,00f\ per cent. But if we grant this full allowance to 

the reduction m ^^a|Lsible, ' Sjexpla natorv of much of the decrease in 1891-1901 
it. can not in ce.nUmBMfci^Ql-lyll decrease. The removal of the 

Imperial iggi and 1901 might 

aceo.unt for the reductionN 


does not affect the 
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1901-1911 decrease. Again, the exclusion of Sewar would only affect the figures 
for the 1891-1901 and the 1881-1911 periods, but not the 1901-1911 decade. 
In 1901 its population was 3,142 and in 1911, 3,097. The populations of 1891 
and J881 are not known but they were probably greater,' for the Chief used 
•constantly to reside there and, as a result, troops and retainers and others lived 
there permanently. This ceased to be the case in 1893 when the State came 
under British management, and most of these people left Bharatpur altogether. 
But if the Sewar population be added to the 1901 population the decrease over 
1891 would be reduced from 35‘5 to 30*8 per cent, and the net decrease for the 
30 years from 1881 would be 44-1 per cent instead of 487 per cent, both of which 
figures still are formidable. The tendency to abandon the protection afforded 
by walled cities is not peculiar to Bharatpur, and may be disregarded as a cause 
when comparing its decline with the other cities and towns of Rajputana which 
.are similarly walled. Famines, likewise, may be disregarded, for the effect of 
famine is felt naturally in rural areas far more than in a city ; yet, as the figures 
on the margin above show, the decrease in the rural population in 1901-1911 
has been only 9'2 compared with 22‘2 in the city, and in 1891-1901 there was an 
actual increase of 2-6 compared with the decrease of 35 ‘5 in the city. Other 
cities, too, with whose variation Bharatpur compares so unfavourablyj likewise 
suffered from equally, if not more, severe famines. There is little to support 
the theory that the 1881 and 1891 Cemsus figures were exaggerated. What was 
the . object ? To begin with, there was no previous Census taken under the 
■direction of the Goverment of India, with the results of which the State 
authorities would have feared unfavourable comparisons in 1881. And it is 


generally recognized that at each successive Census in India, at any rate from 
1881-1901, there has been a gradual tendency towards greater accuracy — not, 
however, in the direction of excluding numbers wrongly estimated at previous 
Censuses but in including those wrongly omitted. From this point of view, 
therefore, one would .-expect a rising rather than a falling population 
^it-each Census. Thfr;^iiici:ease in the 1881-1891 decade of 2'1 per cent was 
•actually lower than that -in ..any other city except Kotah. Yet no other State 
in Rajputana has sug^|^|ed any such explanation for the decline in its towns 
since 1891 and itds'faE,more probable that the Bharatpur figures are the cause 
■of the explan'atiphj'i'Tather than the reverse. To sum up ; — the actual 
recorded decrpa6d';,of '23,954 or 35'5 per cent in 1891-1901 can be reduced to one 
of *3,812, .,olP;piily ,7'5 per cent, by adjusting the population on account of (a) the 
reduction/pf^idie /State army (b) the removal of the Imperial Service Troops 
lines ouli^e|thb city (c) the exclusion of Sewar. Though this adjusted decrease 
would sfiil bA Higher than that in any other city for the same decade, except 
Tonk (15'6 per cent) and Kotah(i2-9 percent), and greater than that in the other 
towns of the State and the rural area, it presents a far less alarming picture 
than the actual recorded decrease of 35'5 per cent. In the same way, by adjust- 
ing the figures for 1881 and 1911 on account of (a) the reduction of the State 
army since 1881 and (b) the exclusion of Sewar from 1911, the net decrease in 
these 30 years can be reduced from 32,245 or 487 per cent to 13,148 f or 26’2 
per cent. There were no Imperial Service Troops in 1881. This figure, again, 
though so much reduced, is still much higher than the variation of — 16-8 in Tonk, 
which (excluding Alwar, whose decrease of 18 '2 is due to a temporary exodus at 
the time of the Census of 1911), is the city with the next most marked decline 
ffuring the 30 years, much of which is due to very severe outbreaks of cholera 
and plague in recent years. The reduced figure is likewise higher than the 
■deerease (25'8) in other urban areas and that (7’6) in the rural areas of the 
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* 1891. Recorded population ... 

Less reduction in Army ... 
Less Imperial Service Troops 

... 67,555 
... 16,000 
... 1,000 

1901. Reoordpd population ; 

Add Sewar ... 

... 43, '601:' 
... 3,142' 

Adjusted Total ... 

... 50,555 

Adjusted Total ... 

... 46,743 

t 1881. Recorded population ... 

Less reduction in Army .„ 

... 66,163 
... 16,000 

■ '■!'''• 

1911. Recorded pnpv lation ... 
Add Sewar ...- 

... 33,918 
... 3,097 

Adjusted total 

... 50,163 

Adjusted total 

... 37,015 
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The figures must be accepted 
all the more 


IS 


B’ifch any of the above suggested explanations. "o 

as they stand. And the decline of 22-2 per cent m the decade _ 

marS in comparison, if the adjusted figures of f5 per cent are going to be 
Accepted as appLimately correct for the 1891-1901 decade. The dunmution m 
the Voportion of women, referred to above, is a contributing- _ factor m tlm 
decline but itself requires explanation. The explanation must he {a) either m 
excessive emigration or (6) -a very high death-rate, or a yeryloiv birth-rate. 
Even though the unhealthiness of the city may not actually increase the death 
rate to a marked degree it may reduce the birth-mte by the debilitating effect ot 
constant fever and disease on the constitutions of its inhabitants. U nfortunateiy, 
the data for determining the effects of both the above causes are not very reliable. 
As only the name of the State or District in which persons are.born is recoi-ded m 
the Census Schedules we have no means of gauging the amount of emigration 
from tfro oity itsolf. only know tlifit 89,140 porsons born in tlio Stuto lisicl 
emio-rated and were alive on March 10th, 1911. How many of these came from 
Bharatpur City, or emigrated during the decade in questions it is impossible to 
say. We know that the mimber is less than the corresponding number of 1901 
by 19,344 and that this decrease of 17-8 per cent is out of proportion to the 
decrease in the total State population which is only lO'S. From this it may be 
argued that the tendency to emigrate from the State itself is certainly on the 
decrease, unless it can be proved that there was an exceptionally high death-rate 
among the emigrants during the decade. There is no reason, prwia facie, to 
suppose this to be so, as the ‘^districts in the Punjab and United Provinces to 
■which most of the emigrants go show a much smaller decrease in their population. 
But it is not quite safe to argue from this that emigration from the city itself has 
declined likewise, though the probabilities are that at any rate it has not increased 
since 1901 and, therefore, excessive emigration cannot account for any of the drop 
in population. Emigrants from the State esceeded the immigrants by 11 "7 per 
cent in 1911, compared with an excess of 22-9 in lOOl.^^But, once more, it is 
dangerous to argue that emigration from the city.,.i^is;<|li^refore, in excess of 
immigration. It can only be asserted that imnii||c^^i|v';jlito the city from 


outside the State have decreased by 2,538, or 28-1 pei^^ki^'l^e 1901, compar- 
ed with a decrease in the total city population of only 22<2' The drop 
in immigration from outside the State, therefore, is propl^u^^i^greater than 
the drop in the city population. But there is still factor of ■ 

immigratiou into the city from the State itself, for whiclii^^pi^ystics are 
available. The most one can say is that, on the analogy o%|iJrf^ures for 
immigrants from other States, the probabilities are that a drop iiK^i^^ber of 
immigrants has had something to do with the decline in popiilatiom^^$l’he,data 
for discussing the second probable explanation are also unsatisfactory, for the 
vital statistics are not very reliable. According to Subsidiary Table III 
Chapter II the total number of deaths for the decade amoimts to a.s much as 
52'8 per cent calculated outlie 1901 population compared with 35-9 per cent in 
the 1891-1901 decade, calculated on the 1891 population. And yet the city his 
been singularly free from out-breaks of cholera or plague. The system 
recording death,? is much the same in each city and is admittedly more \ 
reliable than the record of births, and, . therefore, though the absolute 
figures may not be of much worth, comparison with other cities is valuable. 


Such a comparison brings out the excessiveness of the death-rate in Bharatpur, 
■For this percentage of 52-8 is higher than i''"' 


for this percentage of 52-8 is 
highest being 50-3 in Ajmer, 48-2 


m any other 
in Kotah, and 46-9 in 


city, the next 
Jaipur. Ajmer 



.. , , , . . (14-1) all rejjort 

lower rates. in both sexes the decrease is most pronounced among the 
generation born since last Census. Among children aged 5-9 the decrease is as 
much as -41 -3 per cent, and among those aged 0 -^'4 it is 19-0 per cent. The 
aggregate decrease among those under 10 years is 31-7 per cent. These figures 


might point either Lr- a very high rate of mortality among infants, or to a very 
low birthp-ate especially in the first five years of tli,e. decade. But the actual 
births reported in the.^e jmars were greater than in the latter half of the decade, 


Gurgaon »..-13'S percent, Muttra percent. 


Agra - 3'6 per cent. 
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being 7,469 compared with 7,050. . The recent decade, therefore, appears to have 
been exceptionally fatal to young children. The total annual excess of deaths over 
births varied from 53 or 3'3 per cent in 1901 to 2,074 or 142'2 per cent in 1908. 
In the latter year there was a very heavy rainfall and in consequence malaria 
Avas widespread. In 1903 the percentage of excess of deaths over births was 129-7. 
These are the two heaviest excesses on record since Autal statistics have been 
recorded. It is curious to note that since 1891 births have exceeded deaths in 
five years only and that the loAvest number of births ever recorded was 975 in 
1909, which followed on a year haAung the highest death-rate on record. For 
the recorded deaths in 1908, Avhen there was a severe outbreak of malaria, were 
3,533 and the death-rate was 97 per mille. These figures illustrate the reflex 
action of debilitating diseases on the birth-rate. Though the total number of 
births in 1901-10 has declined by 34-8 per cent, compared with a decline of only 
22-2 per cent in the total population, 3 ''et their ratio to the population at the 
beginning of the decade shows a slight increase, spite of a falling population. 
For the total number of births in the 1901-10 decade amounted to 33-3 per cent 
of the 1901 population, compared Avith 32-9 per cent in the 1891-1901 decade 
calculated on the 1891 population. But this slight increase in the birth-rate has 
been more than Aviped out by the increasing death-rate ; for the excess of total 
deaths over total births has risen from 9 per cent in 1891-1901 to 59 per cent 
in 1901-11. 

It is difficult to explain the disproportionate decrease in the female popula- 
tion referred to above. It is serious, for up to a certain point a city must be 
more dependant on its female than its male population for its growth. The 
decrease is most marked among children under 10 years of age, the decline being 
as much as 32-6 per cent, compared Avith the decline of 24-0 per cent among all 
ages. In the 5 — 9 age period it is eA’^en as great as 43-1, and this does not forbode 
Avell for the next decade for it will mean a considerable drop in females of the 
childbearing ages from 1917 to 1921. On the other hand this unfavourable con- 
dition maj’- he counteracted by tlie much sligliter drop in those betAveen the ages 
of 10 and 20-AAdiich is onlj’’ .12-8 per cent and is much less than in any other age 
period. The proportion Avhich Avomen of the childbearing ages (15-40 years) in 
1911 bore to the total female population AA’^as 459-6 per mille compared Avith 
442-1 per mille in 1901. This too augurs more favourably for the current 
decade. Unfortunately the figures for 1891 are not aA^ailable. It is to be re- 
gretted that Autal .statistics fordeaths according to separate sexesarenot maintained 
in the city. But 7,042 female births Avere reported in the decade compared AAuth 
11,341 ill the preAuous decade. These amount to 48-6 per cent of the total 
births compared Avith 51-0 per cent in 1901. The decline amounts to 37-9 per 
cent, compared Avith a decrease of onl}'^ 24-0 per cent in the total female popula- 
tion of the city. On the other hand tliere has been a relative increase in the 
number of female immigrants into the city from outside the State, for they Avere 
in the proportion of 23-6 per cent to the city female population in 1911 
compared Avith 22-9 per cent in 1901. Their actual decrease is only 21-8 per 
cent compared Avith a decrease of 28-1 per cent among all immigrants, and a 
decrease of 24-0 per cent in the total female population of the city. It is clear 
then that the drop in females is not due to any disproportionate decline in 
immigration, unless there has been a very excessive drop in the number of 
immigrants into the city from the State itself, for which no figures are forth- 
coming. Little can be proved from the figures about female emigration. 
The decrease in the number of female emigrants from the State is 23-2 per cent 
compared Avith a drop in total emigration of only 17-83 per cent and in the total 
State female population of only 12-0 per cent. The decline in the State female 
population, therefore, can be in no Avay due to increasing emigration among 
AVomen. But it is not safe to argue that the same proportions apply to the city. 
One can only say that the strong probabilities are that there has been no 
increase in emigration Avhich could account for the decrease in the female 
population. We are left, therefore, AAuth the conclusion that it is due mainly 
to a declining birth-rate. 

We may noAV attempt to sum up this somewhat long disquisition. Taking 
the figures for Avhat they are Avorth, the 1901-11 decade has Avitnessed a slightly 
rising birth-rate (due possibly to increasing accuracy of reporting), and an 
almost certain drop in immigration, and a probable decline in emigration. The 
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city’s decline, therefore, (which is the more marked by comparison if the decrease 
in the 1891-1901 decade be explained away' by adjustment) must be due to a 
very heavy and rapidly rising death-rate, which is not uhe result of any abnormal 
epidemic like plague or cholera, but of the apparently increasing unhealthiness 
of the city. According to the health returns, however, this growing unheal- 
thiness has not shown itself, as might be exjiected, in an increase of deaths 
from fevers or dysentery and diarrhoea, but from the diseases classified as 
“others” which exclude cholera, small-pox, plague, fever, d^^sentery, diarrhoea, 
respiratory diseases, injuries and snake-bites. The deaths shewn under this 
head have risen from 10,511 to 10,088 and are '53 -2 per cent higher than in the 
previous decade. 437 deaths from plague and 106 from respiratory diseases 
have been registered compared with MiZ from either cause in 1891-1901. The 
other specifically recorded diseases shew a decline out of all proportion to the 
small decline of 5'1 per cent in the total deaths. 

31. Bikaner City. — Next to Ajmer Bikaner appears to be the most, 
thriving of the nine cities. Its population has never shown an actual decline in 
any decade, and has increased by 5-2 per cent since 1901 and by as much as 68‘4 
per cent .since 1881. The growth in the 1901- 19 1 1 decade, however, is not as 
large as that in the general population of the State which is as ranch as 19'9. 
The reason for this is 23robabl37- that the State suffered considerablj^ from famine 
in the previous decade so that its population was reduced bj^ 2 9 '7 jier cent, 
while the city even then increased by 5-1 jier cent. In the 1901 Census Report 
Captain Bannerrnan noted that the munificent charity of the wealthy bankers 
in the city prevented the famine from affecting its natural growth. Its density 
is the third highest among the cities. Its proportion of females is the second 
large.st, being 974 to every ],000 males, which is very high compared with 887 in 
the whole State, and 861 in rural areas. It has a very low pro|)ortion, not 
more than 9 per cent, of immigrants from outside the State. It has also the 
lov/est death-rate of any of the cities, so far as the vital statistics figures in 
Subsidiary Table III of Chapter^ II may be believed. But as its birth-rate is 
also very low (the total births in the decade amounting to onlj>’ 2J3 per cent of 
the 1901 population), lower, in fact, than any other city but Touk, and as 
immigration is on a small scale, it is difficult to accejit as correct the vital statistics, 
and the birth-rate is probably very much higher than the reported one. 


d2. Jaipur City. Jai^mr still holds easily the jiroud jiosition- of the 
premier city of Rajputana. _ Its population is 137,098, comiDared with 86,222 
in the next largest ciij, Ajmer. Nevei-theless, comiiared with an increase 
of 6 ]psi cent in the rural pojmlation and a decrease of onlj’’ 4'2 jisr cent in the ur- 
ban areas (excluding the city), it shows a very mark decline of 14-4 per cent since 
1901, though it has maintained its position of 1881 more nearly than any other 
city, its decrease since that year amounting to only 3-8 per cent. The 
reinaining towns in the State have increased by 2-8 per cent in the 30 years The 
decrease in the 1901-1 1 decade is greatly due to the ravages -of plague which, 
according to the vital statistics, carried off over 11,500 persons from 1904 to the 
end oi IJIO According to the vital statistics in Subsidiary Table III Chapter 
ii, the deaths have exceeded the births by more than two-thirds in the decade. 
Immipation from other States is low, only 51 per mille.. The density of Jaipur 
4o,G9j per square mile, is very great and exceeds jthat of London. Details for 
the portion within the city walls are not available. The proportion of females 
to 1)990 males IS 935, which is high when'' compared with 903 and 894 in the 
whole State and rural areas res^iectively. 

S3. Joahpiir City. — Jodhjmr is the third largest of the nine cities havine- 
a pppu ation of / 9,756. This includes the suburbs, often called Jodhpur town 
which has been treated as a separate town in Imperial Tables IV and V Its 
density is the second highest, being 29,539 to the square mile. Within the city 
walls tlie density swells to 31,191. There has been a very slight increase in £ 
liopulatiou since 1901 only '8 percent, which is low comiiared with the increase 
of 6-0 in the whole State. Since 1881 it has grown by 25-9 per eent eompS 

^ ^ T ^if’ population of the State. The grm^th of 

the Subuibs alias Jodhiiur town, smce 1881 has been considerable the 
population thereof having more than trebled itself. The increase sfnce’ 1 Sf 
amounts to 9-8 per sent. J odhpur is the only city whose vital statWcs stow 
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Jhalrapatab, tlie Ci^fie percentage of total birtlis in the decade to 
■ the 3 1881 compared with, 45’7 deaths. These figures 
exclude the^suhiu'bshhnv wurcli no vital statistics are maintained. The fact that 
spite of this the citj’ proper shows a slight decrease of T9 per cent since 1901 is 
due, no doubt, to very little immigration, for its proportion of inhabitants born 
outside the State is less than in any other cit}'-, being as low as 45 per mille. 
The proportion of females in Jodhjmr is the same as that in rural areas, namely 
90G to 1000 males. In the whole State the proportion is as high as 914. 

34. Kotah City. — Kotah is the smallest of the nine cities. Its area has 
decreased .slightly .since 1911 owing to the .severance from the city of the portion 
called Chhaoni. Its population is now 32,753 andits density 7,798. Within the 
city walls its population is 24,844 and its density 27,977. The proportion of 
females to males is 932 per inille, compared with 935 and 934 in the whole State 
and rural areas respectively. Kotah city has a higher proportion of inhabitants 
who have immigrated from other States than any city except Ajmer, being as 
much as 295 per mille. According to the vital statistics the total number of 
deaths dui'ing the decade has been 48 ‘2 per cent of the 1901 population, and its 
birth-rate 40‘3 joer cent. The' j^opulation has onty slightly increased by T9 per 
cent since 1901, whereas the increase in the rural population is as much as 18'8 
]ier cent and in the urban area (excluding the city) it is 13 ‘9 per cent. The city 
has declined since 1 881 bj' as much as 14-8 per cent, compared with an increase 
of G’5 in the remaining towns, and a decrease in the total population of the State 
of not more than 9-7 percent. This is partly due to a disbanding of the troops 
and the discharge of the Ilevenue Settlement e.stablishment at the capital 
between ISSl and 1891. 

35. Toilk City. — The decline in Tonic city, which is as much as 13 per 
cent since 1901 and 17 ]ier cent since 1881, is due greatty to a serious outbreak 
of cholera in 1905 and 1 90G which is said to have carried ofl’ about 2,000 persons 
in the two years, and to severe plague in 1910 from which 4,000 deaths are 
reported to hayc occuircd. In the remaining urban areas the decrease in the 
I’ccent decade was only 1 per cent, and in the last .30 years only 13'6 per cent. 
Plague at the time of the Census, also, led to a temporary emigration of the 
people from the city. According to the vital statistics, deaths during the decade 
were more than double the births ; yet the death-rate appears lower than any 
city’s except Bikaner’s. The reported birth-rate is phenomenally low, the total 
number oi births in the decade being only I'-i per cent on the 1901 population. 
The pi'oportion of the city’s inhabitants born outside the State is as much as 117 
ppr mille, •w hich is higher than in any city except three. But for this, no doubt, 
the decline would have been still greater. The proj)ortion of females, 1,011 to 
1 ,000 malts, is oxceiitionally high, and 'I'onk is the only city w’here they exceed the 
males. The coi’i'cspondiiig jiroportion in the whole State and in rural areas is 
9.39 and 925 per tliousand males respectively. It may be more than a mere 
coincidence tluit this high proportion is found in a city the major portion of 
whose inliabitants are hliisalmans. For, while the Hindu males exceed the 
fcmalc.s, being 451 per mille of the male population compared with 429 per mille 
among the females, the lilii.salman women form 541 per mille of the females 
population and tlic men 518 per mille. No other city has such a high propor- 
tion of ]\Iusalmans, the next highc.st being Ajmer where not more than 361 per 
mille of the females and 351 ])er mille of the males are Musalinans. In five 
out of the nine cities the Mu.salman females exceed the males, and in the remain-- 
ing four their numbers are practically equal. In the total population of 
Bajputana the proportion of hlusahnan females to males is higher than among 
IJindu.s, though by only 2 per mille. The density of the city is low^er than any 
other, being only 2,117 to the square mile, but in the portion within the city 
walls it amounts to 57,431. 

36. UdaijDUr City. — Udaiimr, which has 33,229 inhabitant.s, shows the 
largest decrease in population since 1901 of any city except Alwar, whose 
decrease as noted in para 29 above is a temporarj^ one. From being the fifth 
largest city in 1901 it is now smaller than all except Kotah (32,753). In no 
decade has Udaipur shewn .such a rapid decline, its decrease being as much as 
27 per cent. This is the more extraordinarj?- when one sees from Subsidiary 
Table II that the rural population has made a rapid recovery, with an increase 
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1 1 P IQ 01 1 onW by comparison if 

of 31 per cent, since IJe set 

in the urban population, f ^ iBSi^^tjaaipur has 

DWp.u itse f — a dtSL. of -ll-r poroenCin the 
declined ^3. ^ P^J^^ggs Jf this great decline during the 30 years are not 
remaining towns, ® there have been several visitations 

clear, Plague ™ * But tirEesident considers that the 

LtlmcrtaSS et ting tL“ been ao great aa that which occurs in 

i sbede year of really severe malaria. Plague, however, had broken out m the 
citv Shortly before the Census, which led to a temporary exodus of some of the 
SabiSnts, so that a certain amount-though it is impossible to estimate how- 
ih-of this decrease is accidental. No vital statistics of any sort are maintam- 
S in the city. The proportion of immigrants from other States is very low, 
namely 47 per cent. There is nothing in the way of industries or anything 
else to attract outsiders; education and administration are both veiy backwaid , 
and it seems improbable under present conditions ttiat the city will ever recover 
its position of 1881. The Udaipur-Chitorgarh Railway which was opened in 
1898 thouohithas brought the beauties of this, picturesque spot within easy 
reach of all, has assisted possibly in attracting its inliabitcants to other places. 
The number of females to 1,000 males is 903, compared with 929 m rural areas 
and the whole State. No figures for density are available as the area of the 
city is not known. 

37. Capital Towns.— In addition to the remarks above on the nine cities 
a few details about some of the remaining capital towns may be of interest. 
Their populations are as follows. Beawar (22,800) Karanli (19,803) Bundi 
(19 598) Dholpur (19,922) Chhaoni Jhalrapatan (11,474) Kishangarh (10,418) 
Partabwarh (8,329) Shahpnra (7,929) Banswara (7,665) Jaisalmer (7,420) Sirohi 
(6,615)*I)uugarpur (6,470) Kushalgarh (2,594). Seven out of the thirteen have 
grown since ° 1901, namely Banswara, Beawar, Bundi, Dholpur, Dungarpnr, 
Jaisalmer and Sirohi, the greatest increase (17T per cent) being in Sirohi. 
The greatest decline (19-8) is in Chhaoni Jhalrapatan, the capital of Jhalawar. 
Onty four have increased since 1881, Beawar (44-0 per cent), Dholpur (25-8 
per cent), Sirohi (L6T percent). Dungarpnr (-3 per cent). During this period, 
also, Chhaoni Jhalrapatan shows the greatest decrease, amounting to 43-5 per 
cent. The proportion of females per thousand males among them ranges from 
848 in Dholpur to 1,076 in Dungarpnr. There is a higher percentage of females 
in all of them than in either the rural areas of their States or the whole 
State. The following details about those over 1 0,000 in population may be given. 

Beawar, the capital of the Merwara District, has been referred to 'in para's 
] 9 22, 26 above. It has shewn a steady increase ever since the Census of 1881, 

having grown by 6,971 or 44 per cent since then, 
(a } Beauar. The rate of increase in the recent decade, however, is 

not as rapid as in former ones, being only 4‘0 per cent. 
This" is partly due to outbreaks of jilague between 1901 and 1911. Its 
proportion of females to a thousand males is 849 compared with 882 in the whole 
District and 890 in rural areas. Its density is 8,143 per square mile. Within 
the walls of the town it rises to 73,709. Beawar owes its constant prosperity to 
the cotton industry. 

Karauli has been referred to in para 24 above as an instance of the deleteri- 
ous effect of the proximity of a railway. Its decline since 1901 (15-7) is greater 

than any of the other thirteen capitals except Kishan- 
(h) Karmili. garb and Chhaoni Jhalrapatan. It has decreased by 

22'7 per cent since 1881. It also has a low propor- 
tion of females, only 877 per thousand males, and is surpassed in this respect by 
Dholpur alone, 

Bundi, 

(c) Bimdi 


though 


it has increa.sed by 1-5 per cent since 1901, has not yet 
regained its position of 1881, its decrease in the 30 
years being 5 '5 per cent. Its females are in the 
proportion of 999 to 1,000 males. 

Dholpur has never shewn a decrease in any decade and has grown by 25-8 
(cl) Dholpur. 1*®^’ since 1881 and 3-2 per cent since 1901. 

It has, nevertheless, the lowest proportion of females 
of any of the thirteen towns, namely 848 per thousand males. 
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Chbaoni Jhalrapatari, the capital of Jhalawar, has declined more than any 
offjhe others since both 1881 and 1901. Its population has decreased by 19'8 per 

cent in the last ten years and by 43'5 per cent in the last 
(e) Chhaoni JJialrapatan. thirty. Tliis is much greater than either the variation 

in rural areas, which is + 14’3 since 1901 and — 3 4’ 6 
since 1 881, or the decrease in the remaining urban areas, which is 9'6 since 1901 and 
37‘3 since 1881. The great decrease since 1881 is parti}’" explained by the transfer 
of a number of State employes with their families to Kotah when the Jhalawar 
State was remodelled. Its females exceed the males, and the proportion is as 
high as 1050 per thousand males compai’ed with only 897 in rural areas and 924 
in the whole State. 

Like Chhaoni Jhalrapatan, Kishangarh shows a steady decline. • Its 1911 
population is 17‘7 per cent lower than that of 1901 and 29'7 per cent lower than 

that of 1881. The decrease since 1901 is out of all 
(f) Kishangarh. proportion to that in the rural areas and other towns 

which is IT and 9-6 respectively. There appears no 
obvious reason for it and it is the more remarkable as the town contains indus- 
tries in the way of cotton pressing spinning and weaving. Nor is its propor- 
tion of females excessively low, being 914 per thousand males compared with 898 
in rural areas and 907 in the whole State. 

38. Style of Villages. — The style of village varies much with the nature of 
the country and'often with the caste and the State. On the extreme east of the 
province, in the Northern parts of Bharatpur among the Meos the average 
village lies closel}’ packed together ; a high wall with one common entrance 
encloses in its compound the dwellings of several different families. In the 
Central Tahsils, inhabited chiefly by Jats, Ahirs, and Brahmans, the houses 
are not so closely packed together and most of them have their own separate 
compounds. In the Gujar villages in the South, on the other hand, the 
houses lie scattered about at considerable distances. In this one State again 
the tyjie of house varies from mud one-storeyed huts with flat or thatched 
roof, to two-storeyed stone houses with roofs of large slabs of red stone, found 
nearer the hills. In Dholpur, on the other hand, which is very like Bharatpur 
in other ways, there is said to be little difference between the villages of the 
different castes. The houses are built of mud, or stone, and have flat roofs in 
some parts and sloping in others. Taking next the extreme opposite western 
side of Bajputana, namely Sirohi, the houses are generally closel}’" packed 
together, except those of the Bebaris (the great shepherd caste) and the hill 
tribe of Grassias, who live in widely scattered hamlets. Again in the South 
in the Bhil States the Bhils in most parts live in more or less ■ isolated huts 
at some distances from their neighbours, each having its own separate en- 
closure. In Banswara the Bebaris’ and Banjaras’ villages can be recognized 
generally by their thatched huts which are circular in shape. Houses of mud, 
brick, bamboo, and grass are all found^f.i 5 .In the desert States, again, the style 
of village and house varies more witly'ilie ideality than the caste. In the sandy 
tracts the houses are more isolated anilTiften built of reeds. In the more fertile 
parts and where material is availablh^^iiel-ihouses are found closer together and 
more substantially built. It may tj&ttsjfesaid that nearly every style of village 
and of house, single-storeyed, twtf 7 ^^breyed, flat roofed, sloping roofed, tiled, 
thatched, stone slab roofed, with or ^.itlfdut compounds, standing alone or wedged 
closely to its neighbour, with wallsfpf' Brick, reeds, mud, clay, stone, bamboo, 
may be found in these Provinee^^ 7 j®ut, in nearly all, the lower or depressed 
castes are compelled to hve in eithef a' separate quarter or outside the village 
altogether. 

39. Definition of a Village, — With very few exceptions the Mauzawar 
definition of a village was taken, as in 1901, for Census purposes, hamlets being 
included in the parent village. But in Lawa, Mewar, Partabgarh, and Shah- 
pura hamlets were counted this time as separate villages. Partly due to this, 
and partly to the transfer to the Bajputana Agency of the Chhabra, Pirawa, 
and Sironj Parganas, there is an increase of about 7 per cent in the number^ of 
villages. A portion of this increase, however, is the result of villages being 
reinhabited which were abandoned in the famine years preceding the Census 
of 1901. 
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40. Average population of Villages.— The average population of a' 
village iu Rajputana, as Subsidiary Table III shows,' is 285^ and in A.jn)er- 
Menvara 486. The average is smallest in the hilly Bhil Chiefship of 
Kushalgarh. But if we omit the Bhil States, the definition of a_ Bhil 
village being rather vague, it will be seen that the smallest average village, 
namely 171 persons, is iu Jaisalmer. The maximum average in Rajputana 
is 444, in Marwar. The contrast in this respect with the other two desert 
States of Jaisalmer (171 ) and Bikaner (263) is very marked, and the possible 
reasons for it are discussed iu pai*a 41 infra. But Marwar’s av^erage is far 
surpassed by the Ajmer District with one of 618. The great difference 
between Ajmer and Merwara (309) is probably due to historical reasons. 
“The comparatively open couutiy of Ajmer was swept by the march of 
armies struggling to win the commanding position of Ajmer city and the fort of 
Taragarh, and the people were driven to congregate in large villages, while the 
tide of battle left the hills of Merwara undisturbed.” * On the other hand it 
must be I’emembered that few of the Merwara Aullages are situated on the sites 
whei’e they were in the strenuous times thus described. The ^district is covered 
with small deserte d villag,'es perched up tlie sides of tlie hi Ils.A^u&h-the-inliabi- 
tants~~irfaapdon eH' toi’ the mo re op en and unprotected plains below, w hea-the 
district was settled by the British; But for this we should expect to find the 
relative position of Merwai’a more like that of the hilly Bhil States, instead of 
being as high up as ninth on the list of averages. The three States of greatest 
density, Bharatpur, Alwar, and Dholpur stand seventh, fourtli, and third on the 
list with an avez’age population i^er village of 374,406, and 434 respectively. 

41. Proportion living in large villages.— The figures on the margin 
show that the propozdiou of the rural population living in villages having over 

2,000 inhabitants is small. In 
Rajputana the larger proportion 
live iu villages of under 500, iu 
Ajmer-Merwara iu villages of 
between 500 and 2,000 inhabitaiit.s. 
Of the Divisions the Southern 
(the Bhil country) has by far the 
largest proportion living in small 
villages, namely G31 compared 
with 459 in the Eastern and 419 
in the Western. It is noticeable 
that the "Western Division still 
contains the highest proportion of persons in the larger villages, there bein" 7 
per raille in villages of over 5000 iidiabitauts, compared with 2 per mille in the 
Eastern Division and none iu the Southern. This has been said to be due to “a 
scanty rainfall, limited facilities for getting water, and the insecurity of the country 
in former days which forced people to band together for mutual protection.”! 
This explanation is rather doubtfulrr'^plnty rainfall and limited facility for 
obtaining water would seem more febly lp limit than to increase the size of 
villages. Where water is difficult to^^^tjm|large concentrated quantities and is 
obtainable solely from wells, it wouldrip|!'f^^ier prima facie to find enough to 
support a small number of people on spot than a larger number. ° Nor 

are the facts quite what they aiJpear Wfel^ilially or have been assumed to be. 
There is only one village with a popuki‘f|;,?y|^ over 5,000 in Bikaner, and it is 
perhaps a mere accident that this has "|ipcW74me within the somewhat elastic 
definition of a town. In Marwar, too, th^r#are only two villages of over 5 000. 
In Jaisalmer there are none. The border line, too, between *9 villa o-e of just 
over 5,000 and just under is very thin, so far as causes go. (Germam’-, as 
remarked above in para 18 (a), goes so far as to classify, every place with a 
population of over 2,000 as a town, regardless of its characteristics.) And if we 
take into consideration all the villages of over 2,000 the Western Division has a 

* Page 21, India Census Report of 1901. 

Rajputana Census Report 1901. Compare, too, page 27, India Census Report of 
1901. ihe average size of a village varies from (the maximum of) 335 in the Western DiWon 
where scarcity of water and insecurity of life, have compelled people to gather together in certain 
localities." 
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smaller proportiou of its population living in such than the Eastern with its 
ample water sujoply and rainfall. Further if the figures for Jaisahner be examin- 
ed, where the first two, at any rate, of these suggested causes are at work most 
strongly, it will be seen that none of the population in that State are contained 
in villages over 2,000 ; in fact its proportion of small villages is one of the highest 
in the Province. Possiblj^ scanty rainfall and limited facilities for getting water 
are so extremely pronounced here that it would be impossible to support more 
than 500 persons in one place ! As to the third suggested cause, namely 
insecurity of the country in the old days, it may be that the extreme inhospi- 
tahleness of this great desert State kept it freer than her sisters in the Division 
from invading armies and marauders. But,- as a matter of fact, the figures for 
this Division on this point are swamped by IMarwar ; for Bikaner likewise has a 
very small proportion of its population in villages of over 2,000 inhabitants. Out 
of the sixteen States v'hich have any villages at all of this size Bikaner .stands so 


low as thirteenth. Marwar on the other hand is as high as fifth. ]\lore than 
half Bikaner’s rural population, in fact, live in the smallest type of village of all, 
the “under 500” class. If, therefore, the phj’^sical explanations offered above be 
tine they can only apply to Marwar and they endeavour to explain facts in 
Bikaner and Jaisalmer which require no explanation, as having no existence. It 
is difficult, indeed, to assign any reason why in some States people should collect 
in the larger type of villages of over 2,000 more than in others though it is easy 
to under-stand that in hilly or jungly States, like those in the Southern Division, 
they can not do so. Why, for instance, should Marwar with its scanty rainfall, 
vast area, extremety low density, desert soil, and large population, be so nearly 
" alike Tnthis respect" to' Jaipur, Sirohi, Alwar, Jhalawar, Bharatpur, (to name them 
in the order of their proportion of large villages) ? Their conditions are 
absolutely different. Jaipur b as a large area, highjlg nsitv. good soil audrainfalh 
and popul^on. Bharatpur and Alwar have the highest density of all, 

fairty' uii'ge populations, small ai’eas, good I'ainfall, and fertile soil. Can it be 
that in Marwar the explanation. lies in the very large number of semi-indepen- 
dent estates belonging to jjdfty-.. Chieftains, Jagirdars, Bhumias, etc., which 
undoubtedly exist in this<Stai4\(*J'nly G90 out of 4,030 villages being Klialsa 
according to the last of these would tend to have, as 

it were, little capitaE^;;1;]>Wj'''’ii which would more likely attain larger dimen- 
sions than the Qj^Moty^^lIage. This historical cause may, perhaps, have 
counteracted ■ty^^tutah^teudencies of scanty rainfall and limited water supply 
which have rdajjjf^yai^fted against, and not in favour of, the formation of large 
villages in thesetytlty/ two desert States. It is very probable, no doubt, that in- 
security of life and property helped towards the concentration in large villages 
or small walled towns. For it is noticeable that it is just that portion of Bikaner 
which was most likely to attract marauders and invading armies, namely the 
more feidile portion adjoining the Punjab on the East and Shekhawati and 
Marwar on the South-East, which contains 12 out of the 16 largest towns and 


villages. This same reason, and possibly, once more, the existence of a number 
of Thakurs’ and Jagirdars’ e.states, having capital villages, may account for 
Sirohi’s high proportion of large villages, spite of so much of its territory being 
forest-clad hills. It was constantly at war with Jodhpur and harried by the 
Minas, a wild robber tribe. Jaipur, too, has seen its plains often swept by 
warring hosts, and also has a large number of Thakurs and Jagirdars. But 
Jhalawar’s high proportiou of large villages is difficult to explain. 


It will be remembered that the ordinary minimum limit of population for 
towns is laid down in the Census Code as 5,000. It is interesting to observe 
that, had this limit been strictly adhered to and if the towns under that size_ be 
transferred to the rural population, the relative position of the units (excluding 
the petty Chiefships) remains almost unaltered as regards the proportion of 
their population living in really large villages (that is in those having over 2,000 
inhabitants), except that Kishangarh rises ten places, from sixteenth to sixth or, 
excluding the British districts where the pressure of population is greater, to 
fourth. If the explanation of Ajmer heading the list be, as suggested in para 
40 above, that the inhabitants were driven to herd in large villages o\viQg to 
the country being swept by the armies of those trying to capture the city, the 
same would apply to Kishangarh which is undistinguishable in physical features 
from the plain of Ajmer and lies along the whole of the North-Eastern and 
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Eastern frontier of the Ajmer District and across the route from Ajmer to 
Jaipur, Agra, or Delhi, from which direction the majority of the armies 
invading Ajmer would come. 

42. Conclusion. — From the above discussion it. may he possible to deduce 
some of the causes which lead people to collect in large villages. Scanty 
rainfall, difficulties of water suppl}’’, unproductive soil, hilly and forest countr}^, 
all appear to militate against the formation of large villages ; while insecurity -of 
property and life, a feudal basis of society, a water supply easy to obtain, fertile 
soil, and jiressui-e of jiopulation tend towards concentration of the peojile. 

HOUSES AND FAMILIES. 

43. Data for Discussion. — Imperial Table I contains the actual figures 
for houses in urban and rural areas. Subsidi.ary Table A^II, at the end of this 
Chapter, shows the average number of persons jier house, and houses jier square 
mile. 


44. Definition of a House. — For Census purposes a house was defined in 
the Bajputana Code as being, in rural areas, “ the building, or buildings, or part 

of a building, or hut, occupied as a dwelling place by 

(a) Rural areas. one commensal familj’'.” A commensal family was 

defined as a group of persons (including their resident 
dependants and servants) who live together and use the same cooking-place 
( eh In cJmlhe kei pahd kheite ham). This definition was modified b}’’ a few°excep- 
tions, so slight, however, as not to affect the general application of it. In 1901 
the definition adopted in villages and small towns was “the,. dwelling place of 
one or more families and their resident servants' and dependants, having a 
separate principal entrance from the common way, space or compound.” It 
^will thus be seen that in either case the definition in rural areas was based^ore 
on the social unit than the structural, and that in this Census the commoijfc'ook- 
ing place or chulha displaced “the separate princmal entrance from the common 
W-” 

In towns the definition adopted oflered'*lwo ■ alternatives. The Bajputana 
Code laid down that “in Municipalities a house nihy 'be •defined as any Iniildino' 

separately assessed to ■. Alii.^icipal taxation.” But 

(b) Urban areas. where this definition was ' fouiid; ijnjti’acticable, and in 

towns which w'ere not MunicTpjB^igs; the old definition 
of 1901 in villages and small towns (see siqva) was allowed.' 'This latter one was 
universally followed. Sub-numbers, however, were affixed t'd'th'e room or set of 
rooms occupied by a commensal family, and, as the Census staff and the abstrac- 
tion offices w^ere instructed to treat these sub-numbers in the enumeration books 
as separate houses, the definition of a house in urban areas apjaroximated very 
nearly to that in villages and was practically equivalent to the commensal 
family. 


45. Variation in Houses and Families.— The change in definition in 
both areas, but especially in towns, probably accounts to some extent for 

the apparent increase in 
both Provinces in the 
number of houses per 
square mile, coupled with 
the decrease in the average 
number of persons per 
house, w’hich are larger 
and smaller respectively 
than in any previous year. 
The figures on the margin 
show the difference. Both 

. , , 1 o 1 , Provinces show an increase 

m the number of houses per square mile, and a decrease in the averao-e number 
of persons per house. The comparative figures for the Southern Division are 
not worth analysing, as they are satiated by the Bhil population, whose houses 
m most cases were not actual y numbered in 1901, and were not numbered in 
some cases at this Census, ihe Western Division shows a slight increase in 


■Province and 

Average of persons per house. 

Avorago houses per square mile. 

Division. 

1911. 

1901. 

1S91. 

1881. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

ISSl. 

Ajmer-Merwara 

i-OS 

4-44 

5-34 

7-19 

45-3 

39-G 

37-5 

23*7 

Rajputana 

4 •3-2 

5-09 

. .^'47 

4-S2 

18-9 

15-0 

17-2 

lG-3 

Eastern (exclud* 
ing Ajmer.) 

4-33 

5'9G 

G-11 

5-12 

37-5 

271 

29 '4 

32"2 

Southern (ex* 1 









eluding Mer- !■ 

4-07 

3-8S 

4-49 

4-33 

24-5 

20- B 

26-8 

22'7 

AAara.) J 








Western 

4-48 

4-4G 

5-23 

4'55 

8-5 

7-8 

8-9 

7-0 
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til e average' number of persons per house, combined, curiously enough, with a 
more marked increase in the number of houses per square mile. The increase 
in total population in this Division is 1)*8. In the Eastern Division the increase 
in bouses per square mile is a large one, the average having risen from 27'1 to 
:-7‘5, spite of an increase of only ‘6 percent in the total population. The 
change of definition, therefore, seems t.o have made itself felt more here. The 
average of persons per house also shows a more marked drop than elsewhere, 
namely from 5’96 to 4-33. In Karauli this increase in the number of houses 
is attributed also to a gradual break up of the joint family system. The rise 
from 3'J'() to 45';f in the average number of houses in Ajmer-Merioara, combined 
with a drop in the average of persons from 4‘44 to 4'08 and an increase in 
population of only 5‘], point likewise to the influence of the changed definition. 
The figures for the States and Districts in Subsidiary Table YII show that the 
highest averages of houses per square mile are in Bharatpur (67‘7), Alwar (5G'2) 
and Dholpur (4y‘l), each of which holds exactly the same place in the order of 
density. Next come the two British districts, Merwara (45-7) and Ajmer 
(45 '2). The range between the two extremes is considerable, varying from the 
maximum of 677 in Bharatpur to 1-3 in Jaisalmer! The average in the latter 
State has never been over 1 "6 houses to the square mile at any Census, spite of 
vaiying definitions of a house ! 

46. Relation of density of population to number of houses.— It 

is interesting to note that the 
density of houses varies very close- 
ly with the population density. 
In all except the six cases noted 
on the margin the position, of each 
unit on the two lists is the same. 
In each of these six cases, except 
Karauli and Tonk, the disarrange- 
ment is due to an alteration in 
position in some of the Bhil States 
which did not actually number 

their Bhil houses. 

47. Character and size of average families.— In most of the largest 
Hindu castes in Eajputana the joint family system is in existence, though 
amongst Rajputs it is said not to continue to such an extreme degree as among 
some other castes.' Amongst the hill tribes (Bhils, Mers etc.) however, it may 
be said to be non-existent. The number of generations to which the system 
extends varies, but in some castes and places four generations even may be found 
still living as a joint famil^^. As a rule a sou does not take his share of the 
family property on marriage, but waits for his father’s death. The most 
common cause alleged for the break up of the family is not the fact of the sons 
mairying, but the almost invariable sequela) of that act all the world over, 
namely dissensions among the females! With the changed definition of house, 
Avhich, as pointed out above, is now practically equivalent to a family, it is 
possible to form some idea of the average size of an Indian family. The 
apparent average varies from 3-90 in Partabgarh to 475 in Kushalgarh, the 
aUrao-e for Rajputana being 4*32 and for Ajmer-Merwara 4-08. Curiously 
•enou^Ti both these two extremes are Bhil States. In these two States the Bhil 
houses were actually numbered so that there is no doubt as to the correctness 
of the figures. When one considers that the family, as defined in the Census 
Code includes very often servants who share the common family kitchen, and 
that in many cases, owing to the joint family system, grown up sons and their 
families may have been still reckoned as part of the father’s family for Census 
purposes long after the age at which in other countries they would be looked 
upon as forming separate families, the average does not seem high, especially 
for a country like India whose population is supposed to be prolific. 

48. Comparison of rural with urban families — If the urban and 
rural figures be taken separately the average urban family in Rajputana contains 
3-98 persons and rural 4-37. In Ajmer-Merwara the corresponding figures are 
3 72 and 4-24. The Western Division has the largest average families in both 
areas 4-15 (urban) and 4-54 (rural). In all units the average rural family is 


Position in density of 

Population. 

Houses. 

9 

10 

10 

9 

14 

17 

1C 

14 

17 

18 

18 

16 


state or District. 


i>do 

Tonk 

Karauli 

Bnnswara . 

Jilowar 

Biindi 

Sirohi 
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larger than the urban except in Dungarpur, where the urban very slightly 
exceeds the rural (4-22 to 4-17). This universal difference is probably still 
greater than it appeal's, for it is in the urban area where, owing to several 
different families often living in one building, tlie greatest danger of a misappli- 
cation of the definition of a house exists. As the deductions are based on the 
persons per house, this margin of error would tend to make an average urban 
family larger than it really is. It would, therefore, appear that the° averao-e 
rural family is really genuinely at least 10 percent larger than the urban onein 
Rajputana, and about 14 23ercent larger in Ajmer-Merwara. This is mainly due 
to the healthier conditions of rural areas and, to a slight extent perhaps, to the 
greater ease with which some members of an urban family, especially the 
females, may escape enumeration owing to an enumerator not being so well 
acquainted with all the persons in his block in a town as he is in a village. The 
largest average rui’al families are in Kushalgarh {4'03), Dholpur (4'69), and 
Bikaner (4'62). Partabgarh (3'95) and Lawa (3'96) alone have an averao-e 
below 4 per family. The only-Statcs with average urban families of over°4 
persons are Bikaner, Dholpur, Jaipur. Dungarpur and Marwar. Jlialawar (3-24) 
and Kotah (3'3(:) have the .smallest pnes. Owing to the lack of uniformity iii 
the definition of a house, it is impossible to compare the average size of a family 
with that in other parts of India. But in Burma, where the definition of a 
house in villages was practically the same as in these Provinces, the averao-e 
population per house, or the average size of a familjq has been in rural areas 
5-34, 4-97, 4'_84 in 1891, 1901 and 1911 respectively. Rajputana compares 
unfavourably in this respect at this Census, with an average of only 4 -37. 
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Subsidiary Table I. — Density, Rainfall, and Crops, f 


Province ; Natural Division ; and 
State or District. 

Mean density per 
square mile 
in 1911. 

t Normal rainfall 
in iuches. 

1 

o 

3 

Rajputana and Ajraep- 
Merwara 

84 

20*99 

Rajputana 

82 

21-60 

Raslcni Division 

. 162 

26-13 

Alwnr 

252 

23-45 

Bhnratpur 

282 

2'5-76 

Bundi 

99 

24-17 

Dholpur ... 

228 

25-42 

Jaipur 

1C9 

22*42 

Jlialawnr 

119 

3G-90 

KarnuU 

118 

27-87 

Kishangarli 

102 

20-38 

Kotah 

112 

30-44 

Lawa 

135 

See Tonk. 

•Shalipura 

117 

26-43 

Tonk ... 

119 

24-18 

Houlhem Division 

100 

2S-37 

Banswara ... 

103 

3G-22 

Dungarpur 

110 

26-19 

Kuslialgarh 

C5 

31-47 

Mewar 

101 

- 

24-OG 

Partakgarh 

71 

31-35 

Sirohi 

98 

* 20-93 

Western Division 

3S 

10-29 

Bikaner 

30 

11-62 

Jaisalmer ... 

5 

6-71 

Marwar 

59 

12-54 

Ajmer-Mepwara 

185 

■ 19*44 

Ajmer 

184 

19-10 

1 

Merwara ... 

189 

19-79 


t Stnlistics for crops and cultivated area have been omitted as no reliable figures are available in 
Rajpulana as a whole. 

Z Tlie figures for rainfall represent in most cases the average for 33 years up to 1911. ' Bundi and 
Kusbalgarh, however, ai o only for 20 and 0 years respectively. 

* Excludes Mount Abu whore the normal rainfall is about 53 inches. 
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Subsidiary Table II. — Variation in Urban 


1 

2 

3 

4 
6 
0 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 


22 


23 

24 
26 

26 

27 

28 


Actual roi’CL.ATio.v. 


Province ; Natural 
Division ; and State 
or District. 

• Rural. 


Urban. 


870. 


1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1870 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881, 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

0 

n 

7 

8 

n 

10 . 

11 

RAJPUTANA ... 

9,187,337 

8.421,262 

10,846,711 

8,889,636 

) 

1,343,095 

1,432,104 

1,554,877 

1,393.586 





S,//16,8Slt 

tO,S2.5,lSO 

8,890,303 


1,437,477 

1,570,408 

1,380,813 

1 


Eastern Division ... 

4.987,395 

4,864,533 

5,433,058 

4.916,009 


803,92.3 

892,909 

973,008 

952,884 






5,429, S/,7 

4,905,752 




077,319 

900,241 



Alwar 

717,084 

7.33,186 

076,971 

.394,891 


74,604 

95,301 

90,815 

88,032 






077,7.72 

595,793 




90,004 

87,133 



Bharatpur 

481,205 

530,004 

510,093 

520,591) 


77,520 

90,001 

12.3,005 

124,944 



Bundi 

194,172 

147,413 

267,038 

228,703 


24,5.38 

23,614 

23,0.37 

2,5,998 



Dholpur 

225,475 

2.33,451 

2l5,0(in 

210,757 


37,713 

37,522 

34,821 

.38,900 






743,984 

710,003 




35,900 

33,034 



Jaipur ... 

2,224,890 

2,211,771 

2, .350.281 

2,087,002 


411,767 

410,895 

407.08.-, 

410, 0'l) 





7,357,904 

7,n7,.}99 




471,002 

409,043 



Jhalawar 

77,007 

07,905 

116,9.33 

118,589 


18,604 

22,270 

.34,101 

31,772 



Narauli 

126,784 

133,304 

1.3.3,403 

123,00.3 


19,80.3 

23,482 

2.3,124 

25,007 



Kishangarh ... 

09, .807 

70,111 

99,144 

80,7.83 

1 

17,824 

20,859 

20,372 

25,8.50 



Kotah ... ... 

580,497 

493,805 

002,320 

038,445 

i- 

co 

52,592 

51,074 

50,451 

08,957 


d 

t- 

'JO 





048,500 

.s 




58,890 



Lawa 

2,504 

2,671 

3,.3C0 

2,082 

c 

• »• 

«• > 





Shahpura 

39,468 

33,702 

51,028 

41,098 

■ s 

c 

7,929 

8,974 

11,718 

10,052 


■| 

Tonk ... 

242 222 

207,150 

.303,853 

205,937 

tr. 

C 

00,959 

00,117 

70,21 C 

72,092 


s 

ec 

Sotitlieni Division... 

1,740,800 

1,344,1.37 

2,342,049 

1,900,903 

cS 

151,407 

I.5S,f'07 

170,.32‘) 

129,887 


tS 



l,SS5,i:7G 

2,331,504 

1,875,837 



100,958 

187,474 

100,953 


& 

Banswara ... 

157,793 

142,090 

172,034 

121,048 


7>CC5 

7,03S 

8,234 

7,908 



Dungarpur 

144,309 

94,003 

158,909 

140,932 


14,CS3 

0,0!i4 

0,431 

6,449 




S7.9SG 

153,405 

141,703 



17,117 

11,995 

11,018 



Kushalgarh ... 

19,411 

10,222 

31,373 

2.3,089 


2,594 







10,SS.'t 

28,564 

70,099 



'7,838 

'2,810 

, " 2,900 



Me war 

1,199,964 

918,4,33 

1,725,003 

1,411,817 


93,812 

111,779 

13.8,03.3 

97,070 






1,730,540 

1 , 402,110 




120,580 

100,783 



Partabgarh ... 

54, .375 

42,200 

73,150 

06,813 


8,329 

9,819 

14,819 

12,755 



Sirohi 

105,00.3 

131,177 

182,054 

137.204 


24,124 

2,3,307 

.8,7.82 

5,09.9 






107,815 

174,004 




23,021 

18,800 



Western Division ... 

2,459,082 

2,212.592 

3,071,004 

2,004,023 


387,705 

.381,098 

404,910 

310,815 





SfilGfiSO 

3,004,379 

2,055,214 



377,010 

411,015 

819,024 



Bikaner 

673,501 

407.4SS 

712,742 

421,930 


127.482 

117,207 . 

119,323 

87,147 



Jaisalmer 

80,801 

00,233 

10.3,192 

97,178 


7,420 

7,137 

10, .509 

10,905 



Marwar ... 

1,804,690 

1,078,871 

2,253.070 

1,544.915 


262,863 

2;)0,G94 

275,108 

212,703 





1,032,359 

7,740,395 

1,530,106 

; 


753,700 

281,783 

221,.5I2 



AJMER-MERWARA 

361,001 

351,598 

423,727 

358,719 

323,930 

140,394 

125,314. 

118.631 

92 003 

19 ACM 



347,501 

418,443 

303,719 



170,411 

123,915 

97,003 


7 Ml 

Ajmer 

202,790 

204,007 

.324,700 

".'JS.IH 

240,82] 

117, .594 

103,380 

97,053 

7G> 174 

iO 003 


259,970 

319,472 

278,114 



107,483 

102,937 

SJ,174 

o/sGOS 

Merwara 

98,211 

87,531 

99,021 

85,005 

74,100 

• 22,800 

21,928 

20,978 

15,829 

1 

2,308 


Note.— (1) The figures in plain type in this Table represent the rural and urban population exaclhi as they adnalh/ stood 

(а) Tonk (luial and uiban throughout) ineludes the three parganaa transftried from the 'Central Indio Agenev 

(б) Bikaner (iiiial throughout) includes the two villages transferred to it from the Punjab sinee inoi • * “ 

(c) 1 he Sambhar rutal and urban populations of 1881 and 1891 have been divided between Jaipur and Marwar instead 

(d) The Itai (luial) figures for Sirohi include the cantonnients of Eiinpura and Mount Abu, and those for Mowar the 
(c) The following estimated figures have been added to the 1881 and 1891 rural figures : — 


State. 

Banswara 

Dungarpur 

Kushalgarh 


Mewar 

*'* **' ••• »»• >(• ,,, 

Partabgarh 

Sirohi 




(2) The figures in /teh'es are the adjusted ones, after classifying all places as towns or villages in 1881, 1891, and 1901. 
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and Rural population since 1876. 


Pkbcentaoe of Variation. 


Rural. 

Urban. j 

0 

1901 

to 

1911. 

1891 

to 

1901. 

1581 

to 

1891. 

1870 

to 

1881. 

1891 

to 

1911. 

1881 

to 

1911. 

1870 

to 

1911. 

1901 

to 

1911. 

1891 

to 

ISOl. 

1881 

to 

1891. 

1876 

to 

1881. 

1891 

to 

1911. 

1881 

to 

1911. 

1876 

to 

1911. 

.2 

B 

P 

12; 

[3 

V 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 . 

CQ 

+ S1 
+ 9-C 

—22*4 

4-22-0 

-\-SV7 

J 

—16-3 

—151 

+ 3-4 
+ 5-5 

1 


— 6-2 
— 6-6- 

— 7-1 

— 5-5 

+11-6 

+75-7 

• 


-13-6 
— 14-S 

- 3-6 

- 5-9 



1 

+ 2-5 

—10-5 

—10-4 

4-10-5 

4- 9-5 


— S-2 

— SI 

+ 1*4 
+ '4 



— 10-0 

— 8-3 

— 5-6 

+ 2-2 
+ 7-5 



— 17-4 
-17-7 

— 15-6 

— 77-5 



2 

2*2 

-)- S-3 
-t S S 

4-13-8 

4-75-i- 


+ 5-9 
+ 5-5 

+20-5 

+99-4 



— 21-7 

+ 4-9 
+ 5-5 

+ 3-2 

+ 5-4 



— 17-9 

— 77-9 

— 15-3 

- 74-4 



3 

— 9'2 

4- 2-0 

— -7 


— C-9 

— 7-0 



— 19-8 

— 21-8 

- 1-1 



— 37-3 

— 38-0 



4 

+31-7 

—44-8 

4-16-8 


—-27-3 

-15-1 



+ 3-1 

— 16-8 

+ 10-2 



— 14-2 

— 5-5 



5 

— 3-4 

— 4-7 

— 4-ii 

4-16-3 

•f ;s-£/ 

1 

— 8-0 
— 7-C 

+ 7-0 
+ 4'4 



+ -6 

+ 7-8 
+ 4-5 

-10-5 
+ 6-7 



+ 8-3 
+ 5-0 

— 3-1 
+ 79-7 



6 

4- ’ti 

— 6-1 
— 00 

-f’2-n 

4-iJ-i 


— 5-0 

- 5-4 

+ 0-6 
+ 5-7 



— 7-9 

— 4-4 

— 5-7 

+ 6-3 
+75-9 



— 12-0 
— 12-G 

- 6-4 
+ -5 



7 

+14-3 

—41-9 

— 1-4 


—33-6 

-3-1-6 



— 10-2 

— 34-8 

+ 7-5 



— 45-4 

— 41-3 



8 

— 4-9 

— -1 

4- 8-5 


— 5-0 

+ 3-0 



— 15-0 

+ 1-5 

- 9-7 



— 14-4 

— 22-7 



9 

— 1-1 

—29-3 

4-14-2 


—30-0 

—20-0 



— 14-C 

— SO-9 

- 2-0 



— 32-4 

- 31-0 


CO 

p 

10 

+18-8 

—20-4 

4- 3-7 

4- S-1 

o 

CO 

—11-4 

— 8-1 
— 9-9 


0 

CO 

+ 3-0 

— 9-5 

-18-1 
- 4-2 


0 

CO 

— 6-8 

- 23-7 

— 79-7 


11 

— 4-0 

—20-5 

4-25-3 

fi 

-23-7 

- 4-4 


c 

••• 


... 


.s 

c 

... 

... 


p 

CJ 

12 

+ 17-1 

-35-1 

4-26-4 


-24-0 

— 4-0 


\ 2 

— 11-0 

— 23-4 

+ 10-0 


0 

■ £ 

— 32-3 

- 25-6 


a 

§ 

to 

p 

13 

+1C-9 

—31-8 

4-14-3 

9 

<n 

—20-3 

- 8-9 


v> 

— 7-8 

— 13-3 

+ 5-7 


n 

S 

— 20-0 

- 16-4 


14 

+29-5 

+2U-4 

— 42-G 
—4S-7 

4-2-2-9 

4-P4-5 

<3 

0 

'A 

—25-7 

—95-5 

- 8-7 

— 7-9 


6 

— 4-2 

— 9-5 

- 10-3 

- 79-9 

+35-8 

+76-5 


B 

tS 

— 14-1 

- 79-9 

+ 16-6 
- 5-9 


D 

0 

s; 

15 

+ 11-1 

—17-4 

+42-1 

— 8-3 

+30-4 


+ 8-9 

- 14-5 

+ 4-1 


52 ; 

— 6-9 

— 3-1 



16 

4-53-5 

-i-urv 

—40-9 

+ 8-2 
+ s-s 

1 

— 9-2 

— 5-9 

— 1-8 
+ 7-5 



+ 144-2 
+ 99-5 

— 5-7 
+ VO 

- -3 

+ 5-9 



+ 131-4 
+ S4-1 

+ 130-8 
+ 95-7 



17 

4-19-7 

— ts-.-i 
—531 

+ 35-9 
+49-7 


-38-1 

—59-0 

— 1.5-9 

- 5-4 



— "so 

+ '■■-7 

—"5-7 



— 5-9 

— 75-9 



18 


— 16-8 
-4T1 

-f22-2 

1 

—30-4 

—50-9 

-15-0 

-74-4 



— 10-1 

- 19-0 

- 77-7 

+42-2 

+75-5 



— .32-1 
-25-9 

— 3-4 

— 79-7 



19 

4-28-8 

—42-3 

+ U-.i 


-•45-7 

-18-0 



— 15-2 

- 33-7 

+16-2 



- 43-8 

- 34-7 



20 

4-25-8 

—27 9 
—CVS 

+32-7 

+55-5 


— 9-4 

— 7-7 

+20-3 

+55-7 



+ 3-2 

+ 160-0 
+ 7-5 

+.':4-l 

+97-5 



+ 174-7 
+ 4-5 

+.323-3 
+ 97-6 



21 

4-11-1 

+11-V 

-28-0 

—CV7 

+48-8 

+49-J 


—19-9 

—79-5 

+ 19-1 
+79-7 



+ 1-7 
+ 9-7 

- 5-8 

— 5-5 

+.3M-3 

+95-5 



— 4-2 

- 5-5 

+ 24-8 
+ 97-5 



22 


—34 4 

+68-9 


—19-5 

-t 35-9 



+ 8-7 

— 1-7 

+30-9 



+ 6-8 

+ 40-3 



23 

4-24-1 

— 37-0 

+ 8-2 


—23-1 

— 16-8 



+ 4-0 

- 32-1 

— 4-2 



— 29-4 

- 32-3 



24 

4" 7*5 

4- 7'J 

--25-5 

-25-1 

+45-8 

+46-9 


—19-9 

—79-7 

+ 10-8 
+ 77-5 



- 1-5 

— -7 

- C-7 

- 79-7 

+29-3 

+97-9 



— S-1 
-10-3 

+ 18-9 
+ 74-9 



25 

4- 2-7 
+ s-u 

-17-0 

+ 14-9 
+;5-y 

+13-P 

+75-9 

— 14-S 
—75-7 

- 2-1 
— -7 

+11-4 
+75 9 

+ 12-0 
+ 5-5 

+ .6-6 
+ 4-4 

+ 28-9 
+97-7 

+27-1 

+96-9 

+ 18-3 
+ 75-5 

+ 62-6 
+ 44''' 

+93-9 

+59-5 

26 

— -5 
+ 11 

-18-7 
- is-s 

-4" (4* i 

+ 13-3 
+ 13-4 

— 19-1 
—77-7 

- 7-4 

- 5-5 

+ 5-2 
+ 7-9 

+ 33*7 
+ 

+ .5-9 
+ 4-4 

+'.8-2 

+96-5 

+2i! -8 

+95-5 

+ 20-4 

+ 74-9 

+ 54-4 
+ 44-9 

+95 -7 
+57-5 

27 

4 -12-2 

—11-0 

+ 15-7 

+ 15-5 

— -8 

+14-7 

+32-G 

+ 4-0 

‘J*0 

+32-5 

+28-0. 

+ 8-7 

+ 44-0 

+85-2 

28 


in rncl) year, according to Impciial Table I of each Census, witlioatany attempt at adjustment, with the following exceptions : 
to itnjputaim since lilUl ; 

of being all sbi wn under .Jaipur os in the 1881 and 1891 Tables ; 

CHiitonnienls of ICInrwaru and Kotra, wldeli were all shewn sepnrately in the 1891 Table I ; 


1891. 

1881. 

Nit. 

24,950 

(Bhils). 

06,952 (Bhih). 

66, 9.52 

1* 

2.5,.598 

23,089 

II 


(51,076 

184,429 ,, < 14,673 (Ganeapur and Nand- 

{ was.) 

Nil. 270 IBldls). 

2,8C0 (Bhils and Grassias). Nil. 
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SaBSiDiART Table lll.—Bistrihution of the population between Towns 

and Villages. 



Avekage 

rOPULATION 

PER 

Numbeu per 
Mille resid 
INO IN 

NU.viREU per mille of UK* 
DAN POPULATION HESIDINC 
IN TOWNS WITH A POPULA- 
TION OF 

Number per mille of 
RURAL POPULATION RESIP- 
INO IN VILLAGES WITH A 
POPULATION OF 

Province : Natural Division 
and State or District. 

a 

c: 

o 

Village. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

20,000 and over. 

10,000 to 20,000. 

o 

o 

o 

o" 

o 

a 

o 

O 

Under 5,000. 

Ct 

p 

c 

c 

e3 

O 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

cf 

.500 to 2,000. 

Under 500. 

1 

o 

3 

4 

1 ^ 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Rajputana and Ajnier- 
Merwara 

10,750 

289 

134 

865 

404 

216 

276 

105 

3 

106 

416 

475 

Rajputana 

10,098 

285 

128 

872 

350 

238 

296 

116 

3 

102 

414 

481 

Eastern Division 

n,oso 

SS9 

ISO 

SOI 

375 

257 

37S 

90 

O 

113 

426 

459 

A I war 

10,658 

406 

94 

900 

654 

... 

290 

156 

7 

102 

476 

415 

Bharatpur ... 

11,074 

374 

139 

801 

437 

170 

337 

56 

... 

90 

471 

433 

Bundi 

12,279 

244 

112 

888 

... 

798 

... 

202 

... 

85 

359 

550 

Dholpur 

12,571 

434 

143 

857 

... 

831 

109 

... 

... 

06 

563 

37l 

Jaipur 

10,980 

380 

156 

844 

387 

210 

323 

74 

2 

152 

437 

409 

Ohalawar 

9,332 

190 

194 

800 

... 

015 

385 

... 

... 

109 

183 

708 

Karauli 

19,803 

289 

135 

805 

... 

1,000 

... 

... 

... 

37 

467 

496 

Kishangarh ... 

6,941 

307 

204 

790 

... 

584 

... 

410 


31 

442 

527 

Kotah 

13,148 

230 

82 

918 

623 

... 

280 

91 


93 

317 

690 

Lawa 

... 

306 

... 

1,000 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

823 

... 

177 

Shahpura 

7,929 

297 

167 

833 

... 

... 

1,000 

... 


03 

486 

451 

Tonk 

12,192 

190 

201 

799 

556 

198 


145 


... 

320 

080 

Southern Division 

6,0S6 

1G8 

SO 

920 

£19 

... 

41S 


... 

GO 

309 

031 

Banswara 

7,065 

147 

46 

954 






14 

279 

707 

Dungarpnr 

4,961 

202 

93 

907 



435 

565 

... 


325 

C75 

Ku?Iialgarh ... ,,, 

2,594 

08 

118 

882 

... 

... 


1,000 

... 

... 

... 

1,000 

Mewar ... ... 

6,701 

105 

73 

927 

354 

... 

288 

358 


07 

287 

646 

Pai'tabgarh 

8,329 

88 

133 

807 

... 


1,000 

... 

... 

... 

220 

780 

Sirohi 

4,825 

403 

128 

872 

... 

... 

572 

428 

... 

134 

554 

312 

IVestern Division 

10,923 

S66 

136 

364 

349 

292 

SS7 

73 

7 

109 

405 

419 

Bikaner ... 

14,165 

263 

182 

818 

438 

418 

87 

57 

10 

44, 

367 

579 

Jaisalmer ... 

7,420 

171 

84 

916 

... 

... 

1,000 



... 

3-22 

678 

Marwar ... • 

9,916 

444 

123 

877 

315 

237 

307 

81 

6 

135 

502 

357 

Ajmer-Merwara 

28,079 

486 

280 

720 

921 

... 

79 

■ 

... 

213 

474 

313 

Ajmer .„ 

29,398 

018 

309 

691 

905 


95 

H 

... 

232 

513 

255 

Jlerwara ... ... 

22,800 

309 

188 

812 


... 

■ 

B 

... 

164 

308 

468 


The 
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Subsidiary Table ,IV. 

N^imher per viille of the total population and of each main religion who live in Towns. 


NoMBEn bbh mills who live in towns. 


Province ; Naturnl Division ; 


and Stnto or District. 

Total 

population 

Animista. 

Christians. 

Hindus. 

Jains. 

Musal- 

mans. 

Sikhs. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Rajputana and Ajmer- 
Merwara 


184 

11 

764 

111 

237 

338 

158 

Rajputana 

... 

... 

128 

19 

626 

107 

235 

323 

74 

KasUrn Division ... 


... 

139 

55 

4S0 

119 

SSO 

S27 

598 

Alwar 

• •• 


04 

32 

772 

89 

335 

103 

690 

Bharalpur 

... 


139 

... 

942 

126 

463 

181 

808 

Bundi 

... 

... 

11-2 

30 

... 

88 

249 

512 

... 

Dholpur 

... 

... 

M3 

... 

951 

111 

240 

558 

916 

Jaipur ... ... 

... 

... 

ISG 

33 

339 

•125 

342 

500 

949 

Jliaiawar 

... 

... 

194 

31 

901 

148 

287 

013 

717 

Knrauli ... 

... 

... 

133 

250 

893 

109 

721 

• 548 


Kisliangarli ... 

... 

... 

204 

241 

1,000 

158 

428 

616 

1,000 

Kol.ili 

... 

... 

S2 

10 

IGC 

03 

227 

317 

102 

Lawa ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Slialipura ... 

... 

... 

107 

45 

1,000 

140 

294 

612 

... 

Toni? 


... 

201 

5 

1,000 

127 

358 

650 

1,000 

Southern Din'sion,,, 

... 

. • . 

SO 

17 

DCO 

72 

157 

454 

916 

Bans warn ... 

• *. 

... 

40 

9 

... 

70 

01 

456 

1,000 

Dangarpur ... 

... 

... 

93 

20 

1,000 

90 

235 

758 

833 

Knslialgarli ... 


... 

118 

24 


347 

909 

580 

... 

Mewar 



73 

18 

751 

03 

131 

384 

300 

Partabgarh ... 

... 


133 

2 


130 

504 

477 

1,000 

Sirolii ... ... 

... 

... 

128 

45 

U70 

101 

148 

584 

1,000 

li'eilern Division, „ 

... 

... 

ISO 

SO 

75S 

114 

237 

SS2 

25 

Bikaner 

... 

... 

182' 


010 

155 

440 

294 

22 

Jaisalmcr 

... 

... 

84 

50 

• •• 

09 

104 

45 

... 

Alarivar ... 

... 

... 

123 

28 

695 

101 

200 

308 

737 

Ajmer-Herwara 

... 

... 

280 

69 

872 

219 

283 

623 

980 

Ajmer 

. • • 


309 

97 

884 

233 

236 

630 

986 

Merwnra ... 

*(. 


188 

10 

764 

108- 

395 

.211 

167 
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Subsidiary Table Y.—Tmvns classified hy Population. 


Class of Towns. 

Number 

of 

towns of 
each 
class in 
1911. 

Propor- 
tion 
to total 
Urban 
Popula- 
tion. 

Number 

of 

Females 

per 

1,000 

Males. 

Inceease per cekt in the 

POPDLATION OF TOWKS AS ClASSEI 

AT PREVIOUS Censuses. 

1 Increase per cent in 

1 URBAN POPULATION OF 

I EACH CLASS FROM 1881 

1 TO 1911. 

1901 

to 

1911. 

1891 

to 

1901. 

1881 

to 

1891., 

In 

towns ns 
classed in 
1881. 

In the total 
of each Class 

Id 1911 as com- 
pared with the 
corresponding 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Eajputana 

133 

1-00 

949-5 

- 6-7 

- 8-5 

-hlS-5 

- 3-2 

- 8-6 

I. 100,000 and over 

1 

•10 

935-2 

-14-4 

+ 0-9 

-m-4 

- 3-8 

- 3-8 

IL 50,000-100,000 

2 

•09 

997-2 

- 8-9 

- 7-2 

-25'2 

-46-4 

- 6-7 

III. 20,000-50,000 

7- 

•16 

873-5 

-14-4 

-12-4 

-1-3S-3 

-f 14-1 

-21-9 

rv. 10,000-20,000 

24 

•24 

989-6 

- 1-0 

- 9-1 

+ 8-5 

- 5-2 

+ 9-1 

V. 5,000-10,000 

59 

•30 

9580 

-1- 6-1 

- 9-8 

-H5-1 

+ 4-0 

-11-5 

TI- Under 5,000 ... 

40 

•11 

936-5 

-t- 1-3 

-10-9 

-h 36-5 

■fl4-fi 

-i-47'6 


Note.-. The 1881 figures for .Jodhpur state and for Class VI will not bo found in the I8Si Volume of Tables. They 
have been taken from the 1891 Volume, and are not very reliable. " ^ 


Ajmer-Merwara 

5 

1-00 

819-1 

-1- 7-9 

+ 5-6 

■t28-9 

-I- 46-9 

•h52-6 

I. 100,000 and over 


... 

... 


... 




II. 50,000-100,000 

1 

•61 

820-8 

-1-16-8 

-f 7-3 

t 

t 

t 

in. 20 , 000 - 60,000 

2 

•31 

821-8 

- 3-1 

-1- 4-1 1 

+ 29-3 

-h52-0 

- 3-9 

IV. 10,000-20.000 


... 

••• 

... 

... 

+ 32-6 

•h44-0 

-100-0 • 

V. 5,000-10,000 

2 

•08 

796-2 

-16-0 

- -7 

■H6-0 

- 3-2 

-t- 81-9 

VI. Under 5,000 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

- , 

... 

... 


t There being no Towns in this Class in 1881, the percentage of increase can not be calculated. 


Subsidiary Table YI.— Cities. 


City, 

Population 

in 

1911. 

Number 

of 

persons 

per 

square 

mile. 

Number 

of 

Females 

to 

1,000 Males. 

Proportion 

of 

Foreign 
born per 
niille. 

Percentage of Variation. 



1881 

to 

1891. 

1881 

to 

1911. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5t 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Alwar t 

41,395 

2,950 

856 

78 

-28-9 

-1-11-5 

-t- 3-2 

-18-2 

Bharatpur 

33,918 

4,845 

804 

191 

-22-2 

-35-5 

-f 2-1 

-48-7 

Bikaner 

55,826 

13,957 

974 

88 

+ 5-2 

+ 5-1 

-t52-4 

•f 68-4 

Jaipur • 

137,098 

45,699 

935 

51 

-14-4 

-1- -9 

•1-11-4 

- 3-8 

Jodhpur * 

79,756 

29,539 

906 

45 

+ -8 

- 1-6 

+ 27-0 

-h25-9 

Kotnlif ... 

32,753 

7,798 

932 

295 

+ 1-9 

-12-9. 

- 4-1 

-14-8 

Tonk 

33,864 

' 2,117 

1,011 

117 

-12-6 

^15-6 . 

, -1-12-8 

-16-S 

Udaipur 

33,229 

§ 

903 

47 

-27-5 

- 1-5 

-h22-2 

-13-0 

Ajmer 

86,222 

3,193 

821 

472 

-H6-8 

-1- 7-3 

-1-41 -3 

-1-76-9 


t Figures adjusted thronghouf and do not, therefore, agree with Imperial Table IV for 1881, 1891 and 1901. 

i This column represents immigrants from outside the State or District. Figures for immigrants from the 
State or llistriot itself into the city are not available. 

* including Jodhpur town or suburbs. 

§ Area of Udaipur city not available. 
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Subsidiary Table VII . — Persons per house per square mile. 


Pro%’inco ; Nstnral Division; and 
State or District. 

Average or persons per hodse. 

Average number of houses per 

SQUARE MILE. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Bajputana and Ajmer-Merwara. 

4-31 

605 

6-47 

4-89 

19-4 

16-6 

17-7 

16-4 

Rajputana 

432 

609 

6-47 

4-82 

189 

16-0 

17-2 

16-8 

Divition 

4'SS 

6-96 

6-11 

B-ia 

S7‘S 

S7-1 

S9-4 

SS-t 

Alwar 

4-49 

C-41 

5-63 

6-74 

56-2 

41-1 

43-4 

32-5 

Bbaratpur 

4-16 

C-64 

7-32 

7-33 

67-7 

47-6 

44-1 

44-6 

Bondi 

4-30 

4-77 

6-67 

4-21 

22-9 

16-2 

23-5 

27-3 

Dholpur 

4-G4 

4-72 

4-64 

6-16 

49-1 

49-7 

52-2 

41-9 

Jaipur 

4-41 

C-71 

7-28 

4-99 

38-4 

25-4 

24-9 

32-5 

Jhalatvar 

4‘05 

616 

663 

6-40 

29-3 

21-6 

33-1 

34-4 

Karaoli 

4-07 

4-85 

4-49 

6-73 

29-0 

2G0 

28-1 

20-9 

Kishangarh 

4-09 

407 

C-38 

4-B2 

24-9 

26-0 

22-2 

29-1 

Kotah ... ... 

4-07 

4-07 

4-93 

3-96 

27-6 

20-6 

25-7 

31-4 

Lawa 

3'90 

6-64 

0-82 

4-54 

34-1 

23-4 

25-9 

31-1 

Shalipura 

4-20 

3-98 

4-CO 

4-77 

27-9 

26-5 

.33-7 

26-8 

Tonk 

4-24 

6-25 

4-52 

4-00 

28*0 

20-4 

33-0 

28-8 

£oulhem Division ... 

4-07 

S-85 

4-45 

4-SS 

S4-S 

SOS 

SG-8 

sa-7 

Banswara 

4-39 

5CC 

3'91 

2-90 

23-4 

lC-4 

24 '5 

22-3 

Dongarpur 

4-18 

3'58 

4 -SI 

4-44 

26-3 

19-3 

15-7 

13-6 

Kushalgarh 

4-75 

■ 4-41 

• •• 

... 

13G 

10-8 

... 

... 

Mowar 

4-02 

3-71 

4-Gl 

4-45 

2.5-3 

21-8 

29-4 

26-7 

Partabgarh 

3-90 

362 

4-16 

4-26 

18-2 

16-7 

23-9 

21-0 

Eirohi 

4-03 

3-90 

4 -30 

4-08 

23-6 

20-2 

22-0 

15-5 

Wtslem Division 

4-48 

4-48 

6-SS 

4*55 

8-S 

7-8 

8-9 

70 

Bikaner ... ... 

4-59 

602 

613 

4-73 

6-6 

B-0 

6-8 

4-8 

.Taisalmor 

4-22 

4-13 

4-68 

4-12 

1-3 

1-1 

1-6 

1-8 

Hanvar 

4-46 

4-33 

5-02 

4-63 

13-2 

12-8 

14-4 

11-1 

Ajmer-Merwara 

408 

4-44 

6-34 

7-19 

46-3 

39-6 

37-6 

23-7 

Ajmer ... ... 

4-07 

4-55 

6-30 

7-11 

45-2 

39-0 

38-6 

24-4 

Morwara ... 

4-13 

4-11 

5-46 

Til 

45-7 

41-5 

34-3 

21-2 




















GHi^PTER Bi. 


Variation in popsiiation, 

1. Introductory. — This Chapter deals generally with the variations in 
the population of the two Provinces and the Natural Divisions, States, and 
Districts. The variation in cities and towns has been discussed already in 
Chapter I. The variation in population is, from the administrative point of 
view, perhaps the most important subject with which this Report deals, and for 
this reason it and its possible causes require to be examined very carefully. 

2. Data for Discussion. — Imperial Table TI gives the populations of each 
Province, Natural Division, and State or District, in 191 1, 1901, 1891, and 1881. 
Subsidiary Table II, Chapter I, shows the urban and rural populations separate- 
ly, and their variations, in 191 1, 1901, 1891, and 1881. Of the Subsidiary 
Tables at the end of this Cliapter, Table I gives the percentage of variation in 
relation to density since 1881. Table II contains figures for migration, and the 
variation in the natural population. Table III gives a few vital statistics. 

3. Causes of Variation in Population. — An apparent variation in popu- 
lation may be due to any or all of the following causes : — 

(a) Variations in the areas included in the Province. 

(&) Improved or varying methods of enumeration. 

(a) Variations in birth and death-rates. 

(cZ) Variations in migration. 

To enable one to obtain a correct estimate of the true variation in popula- 
tion, which is the resultant of the last two factors alone, it is essential first of all 
to eliminate or adjust the figures for the first two disturbing factors. It will be 
liece.ssary, therefore, and at the same time iutere.sting to summarize briefly in. 
respect of these two factors, the main features of the various Censuses which, 
have taken place previously to 1 9 1 1 . 

RAJPUTANA. 

4. Previous Enumerations.— The 1911 Census was supposed to covei' 
exactly the same area as previous ones except that (l) two villages have been 

transferred to Bikaner from the Punjab since 1901 
(a) Inchision of new (2) the outlying parganas of Chhabra, Pirawa and 

areas. Sironj, in the Tonk State, formerly reckoned in the 

population of the Central India Agency, have been 
transferred to the Rajputana Agency since 1901. 

The Census of 1881, taken on Pebruary 1 7th, was the first general enumera- 
tion which ever took place in Rajputana since it came into touch with the 
British. There appears to be no record of any enumeration of the whole 

Province at any time previous to this, though in indi- 
(b) Improved or varying viduai States the Chiefs, on their own account, may 

methods of ename- have held a Census of some sort of their subjects. 

ration. Such a count took place, for instance, in Bharatpur 

State in 1867. Another took. ..place in.. Jaipur city 
previous to 1881. The 1881 population of Rajputana was recorded as 9,9.84,199 
(excluding the three parganas of Tonk State, then in the Central India Agency, 
and the Bikaner-Punjab villages); but this figure excluded altogether (1) the 
parganas of Gangapur and Nandwas, belonging to the Central India States of 
Gwalior and Indore, which lie in the Mewar Agency and escaped enumeration, 
and (2) the Bhil tracts in Banswara, Dungarpur, Kushalgarh, Mewar, and Par- 
tabgarh, where ow'ing to the pronounced repugnance' of the people, leading in 
some instances to u disturbance of the peace, no regular Census could be taken. 
A vague guess of the population of these Bhil tracts, however, was made by 
roughly estimating the number of houses and allowing an average of four per- 
sons to each house. On this basis 166,343 persons would have to be added to 
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to the figures mentioned above, making the total population 10,100,542, But 
the estimate of the houses themselves was a very rough one, no attempt being 
made actually to number them or count them. In Sirobi, too, the Bhils Rnd 
Grassias in the Bhakhar pargaua were not enumerated directly, but their 
numbers were ascertained indirectly through people of the adjoining villages. 
Their numbers, however, are included in the published total of 9,934,199. With 
the exception of the Bhiland Grassia tracts mentioned above, the house.s appear 
to have been actually numbered everywhere. But further inaccuracies must be 
allowed for, owing to the final enumeration in Bikaner, Jaisalmer, Marwar, and 
Sirohi being non-synchronous and effected chiefly by day. In Mewar, too, the 
enumei’ation was by day. 

In the Census of 1891, taken on February 27th, only slight progress was 
made in eliminating the factor of irregular enumeration. The Bhil tracts of 
Banswara and Partabgarh appear to have been enumerated in a more orthodox 
fashion. . But those of Dungarpur, Kushalgarh, and Mewar, and the Bh'ls and 
Grassias of the Bhakhar pargaua of Sirohi, were only approximately estimated, 
on the same system as before, namely at the rate of 4 persons per house, the 
houses again being only very roughly counted. In Dungarpur, in fact, exactly 
the same number was taken as in 1881 ! Excluding these Bhils and Grassias the 
population was 11,990,504 and including them 12,220,343. Both these fiiiures 
include the Gangapur and Nandwas parganas but exclude the Bikaner-Punjab 
villages and the three Central India Tonk parganas. A further advance, too, was 
made in the synchronous nature of the Census, for throughout Eajputana, except 
in the Bhil tracts of Banswara and, of course, the irregularly enumerated portions 
referred to above, the final enumeration took place on the night of February 27th. 

In 1901 greater progress was made in obtaining a genuine and synchronous 
enumeration througout the Province. An attempt was made to enumerate the 
Bhil and Grassia tracts instead of merely guessing at their population, as hither- 
to. The people were mustered by the headmen of the villages at certain centres 
and counted, while the headmen supplied details about the absentees. This 
procedure, though still leaving a considerable loophole for omissions, must have 
produced more accurate results than those of 1881 and 1891. But the enume- 
ration was still not synchronous in these tracts. The total population amounted 
to 9,723,301 excluding the Bikaner-Punjab villages and the Central India Tonk 
parganas. 

At the present Census, when the population, including the Bikaner-Punjab 
villages and the three Tonk parganas, was^iPV.530,432 a still further step was 
taken. Houses were actually numbered ih- the -Bhil tracts in Banswara, Dun- 
garpur, Kushalgarh, and Partabgarh, and/ihd'^numei’ation done in the ordinary 
way, though it was not possible to tHke^anyStTnal check on the 10th March, 1911 
in any of these four units except Kushfijgatb if where it was done on the morning 
of that day. In Mewar and Sirohi/ howeyer, it was still considered impossible 
to number the houses or count th^-f.p^bpl^ in the ordinary way. But a list of 
houses was prepared from informa^idhgiven by the headmen, which w’as check- 
ed with the record of houses kept by^^the Darbars for revenue purposes. The 
Census was taken by summoning tliedieadmen of ever 3 '^ house to convenient spots 
shortly before the day of the Census and making them give all the necessary 
information about the members of their households. The information was given 
in the presence of the headmen of the villages and was thus checked by reference 
to them as far as possible. It will thus l>e seen that the Census of 1911 was 
more regular than that of 1901, but that in the Southern Division the ideal has 
not yet been attained of a completely synchronous enumeration taken in the 
regular prescribed method. 

5. Attempted Elimination of Disturbing Factors. — It is easy to 
adjust the figures on account of factor (a) (newly included areas). The original 
figures for the Tonk Parganas and the ex-Punjab villages are known and have 
been included in Imperial Table II of iHll, and the populations for 1881, 1891. 
and 1901, adjusted on this account, amount to 10,102,105, 12,171,749, and 
9,853,366. 

But Imperial Table II excludes all the accidentally omitted or merely estimat- 
ed portions mentioned in par;i graph 3 supra, under factor (6). A true estimate of 
the variation, therefore, cannot be obtained from the figures in that Table, except as 
regards the Eastern and VVesiern Divisions. But inSubsidiary Table I at the end- 
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of this Chapter an attempt has been made to adjust the figures for these tracts. 
It is easy to do so for the Gangapur and Nandwas_ parganas in 1881 by calcu- 
lating their population at the rate of variation in the surrounding parts of 
jMewar, where the conditions of life, climate, soil, etc. are similar. The 1881 
population of Eajputana. after adjusting it for these two parganas, was 1 0, 1 1 6,778 
(including the three Tonk parganas and the Bikaner-Punjab villages). It is 
more difficult, however, to adjust the figures for the Bhil and Grassia tracts. 
There are four alternative methods. (1) To exclude the tracts in question from 
each Census. But this is impossible, as there is now considerable doubt in many 
cases which areas exactly were not enumerated, and their population in 1901 and 
1911, therefore, can not be calculated accurately. (2) To substitute for the 
estimate made a fresh one, based on the proportion which the population of 
these tracts bears to that of the remainder of each of the States in years when 
they were regularly enumerated. This is impossible for the same reason as 
alternative (1). {3} To exclude altogether the Southern Division, in which all 

these six States lie. (4) To exclude from the Southern Division at each Census 
all the Bhils and the Sirohi Grassias shewn in the caste Tables, and to calculate 
the decennial variations on the remaining population. From the figures on 
the margin it will be seen that the exclusion of the whole Southern Division, 

which is alter- 
native (3), 
makes a very 
considerable 
difference t o 
the variation in 
the Province in 
some decades; 
nor is it in any 
way a satisfac- 
tory method of 
adjustment for. 
it cuts out of 

Rajputana an area amounting to 18,999 square miles and a population of. 
1,892,267— a part of the Province, too, which has very_ distinctive features: 
of its own. For the Bhil population presents characteristics likely to affect 
the statistics in a peculiar manner. They probably suffered far more severely 
than any others in the faraine^Iduring the decade of 1891-1901, not so. 
much from lack of resistives^^^^ut through their refusing from timidity 
to avail themselves of fami]5|^^i?^\ On the other hand, they are a hardy 
virile tribe with powers of s^^^^^cuperation, as is evidenced by the 
high percentage of increase aii}<|hg^^™se living in this Division which is 
as much as 29-6 in the recent decad^'^k^^is alternative (4) quite satisfactory,' 
for not only, of course, do the Bhil''^^d5(%ures include a good many of the 
more civilized ones who were living 'm^ilg^the ordinary population where a 
regular enumeration took place, but, ^^^.^ej^ariations from 1881 cannot be 
calculated, as Me war and Sirohi corapilea'^o caste Tables at that Census. An 
examination, however, of the alternative sets of figures on the margin above will 
show that the inclusion or exclusion, whether of all Bhils or only the estimated 
ones, makes but very little difterence to the variation in the whole Province, and 
it seems probable that the estimate of the Bhils and Grassias in 1881 and 1891. 
was neither exaggerated nor minimized to any appreciable extent. Throughout, 
the rest of this Chapter, therefore, it must be assumed, unless stated to the 
contrary, that the Southern Division, with its estimated figures, is included in: 
the statistics for the Province, Since 1881, then, the population of Rajputana' 

has increased by 
only 2 "4 per cent, 
spite of a big 
apparent increase 
in the T88 1-1891; 
decade amount- , 
ing to 20*6 per 
cent. Even ex-., 
eluding the- 

Southern Division altogether there was a big jump of 19 ’8 per cent in that decade, : 


Rajputana. 

Total Population. 

Percentagro of variation. 

ion. 

1901. 

1P0M9U. 

1891-1901. 

)s9i-:9n. 

288M911. 

Actual population,, 
Immigraiita 

Rmigrauts 

Natural population. 

1(),5.TO,432 

302,489 

855,025 

11,083,568 

9,853,366 
237, 66S 
915,4113 
10,531,101 

+ 6-9 
+27-3 
- 6 -5 
+ 5-2 

-20-5 
-62-8 
+ -2 
—16-9 

—15-1 
—52-6 
— 6-3 
-12-6 

+ 2-4 
] Not 
> avail. 

) able. 




Pcrcontago of variation. 



lOOMCll. 

I69M901. 

188M69K 

2881-1911. 

3891-3911. 

Including Southern Division and 
estimated Bhils and Grassias 

+ 6-9 

-20-5 

+20-6 

+2*4 

-15-1 

Including Southern Division but 
excluding estimated Bhils and 
Grassias 

+ 6-9 

-19-0 

+20-6 

+ 4-1 

-13-5 

Including Southern Division but 
excluding all Bhils in it and Sirohi 
Grassias 

+ C-2 

-X8-7 

Not 

available. 

-13-6 

Excluding the whole Southern 
Division 

+ 3-4 

-16-5 

+ 19-8 

+4-8 

-12-6 
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and it is probable, therefore, that this high rate of increase "was due partly to a 
more . careful and exhaustive enumeration throughout the "whole Province in 


YwiiAVON Ffen tooo or the PoPULA-non b Provikces *, hwisioN'b Since ts'&i . 



1891. Exactly how much, it is impossible to estimate. The fact, however, 
that the rural areas of the Pro"vince increased by as much as 2 1 '0 per cent (exclud- 
ing the Southern Division) and 21 '7 per cent (including the Southern Di"vision) 
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in the ten years in question, compared with only 13'3_per cent and 137 per cent 
respectively in the urban areas, tends to support this assertion, for with a less 
well-organized system and agency of enumeration the scattered rural tracts in a 
sparsely populated country like Rajputana would be more likely to be imperfect- 
ly censused than the towns. Following on the prosperous decade of 1831-1891 
came a serious drop of 20 '5 per cent, as a result mainly of the severe famines 
and even more terrible fever epidemics which attacked the Province between 
1891-1901. As one would expect, these proved far more disastrous to the rural 
than the urban areas, for while the latter declined by only 8*8 per cent the 
village population fell by as much as 22*3 per cent. 

6. Brief Review of the Conditions in 1901-1911. — Compared, then, 
with an increase of 20‘6 per cent in 1881-1891 and a decrease of 20'5 per cent in 
1891-1901, the recent decade shows an increase of 6'9 per cent, and this must 
be the resultant (except for an infinitesimal margin) of one or both of the two 
remaining factors, referred to in paragraph 3, — viz. (c) excess of births over 
deaths and (d) excess of immigrants over emigrants. As both these factors are 
influenced by the conditions of tbe Province during the decade it is necessary 
to review these very bi’iefly here. The 1891-1901 decade was one of disastrous 
famines and years of scarcity and excessive mortality from diseases, and Raj- 
putana is still 15'1 per cent below its 1891 population of 12,401,588, which 
is the highest it has ever reached. Compared with this the recent decade 
has been, relatively, far more favourable to an increase in the population. Bub 
absolutely it has not been as favourable as it might have been. Banswara, 
Bharatpur, Jaipur, Kishangarh, Lawa, Mewar, Partabgarh, Shahpura, and 
Tonk were all more or less severely visited by plague. In Dholpur there was 
a high infant mortality in 1905-06 from small-pox, cholera, and fever. Bharat- 
pur, Kishangarh, Shahpura, and Tonk all sufi'ered from fevers. In Tonk there 
was likewise a bad outbreak of cholera in 1 905-06. Statistics, however, are 
not available to a sufficient extent to calculate the degree of extra mortality 
due to these abnormal outbreaks. Nor was the Province totally free from 
famine nor from agricultural conditions unfavourable to a high birth-rate, 
Alwar, _ Bharatpur, Dholpur, Karauli, Kishangarh, and Tonk suffered from 
famine in 1905-06 and Kishangarh in 1901-02. There was considerable scarcity, 
too, in Jaipur and Shahpura in 1905-06 and in Bharatpur, Dholpur, Karauli 
and Shahpura in 1907-08, while in 1905-06 the crops in Bharatpur, Karauli, 
Kotah, Jhalawar, and Shahpura all suffered heavily from the severe winter. 
None of these agricultural disasters resulted directly in increased mortality, 
but indirectly they would tend to do so by weakening the population’s power of 
resistance to disease. They would also tend to reduce the birth-rate. So far, 
too, as bad seasons and high prices (1) affect the birth-rate by reducing the 
number of marriages through necessitating increased prudence among parents, 
and by undermining their constitutions through insufficient nourishment, and 
(2) increase the death-rate by the temptation to underfeed the children and 
old people when food is expensive, the conditions of the decade have been 
against a rising population. . Practically throughout Rajputana, except perhaps 
in Bikaner, Bundi, Dungarpur, Jaipur, and Jaisalmer, both the prices of food 
and the rate of wages have risen and remained high. Nor has there been 
any striking extension or improvement of irrigation, means of communication, 
or industries which might be a stimulus to the growth of the population, 

7. Examination of Vital Statistics.— The field should now be clear 
for an examination of the vital statistics for the Province, from which it would 
be possible to demonstrate how far the comparative slight rise in the population 
is due to a high death-rate, a low birth-rate, or excessive emigration. . Unfor- 
tunately, though a few States have improved their methods of registration of 
such statistics, at least four make no attempt to do so at all except perhaps in 
urban areas, while in many of the others the authorities either admit the figures 
to be totally unreliable or can only produce them for a few years. Only 
*eight States have reported figures for the whole decade. No actuarial figures 


■* Alwar, Bharatpiir, Bundi, Dholpur, Jaisalmer, Jhalawar, Karauli, Shahpura. 
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for the estimated birth and death-rates in Rajput ana have ever been worked 

out by Mr. Hardy, but it will 
be seen from the figures on the 
margin how the actual reported 
combined death-rate in the eight 
States referred to above eora- 
pares with Mr. Hardy’s estimate 
for three out of the four adjoining 
Provinces. These figures show: 
that the supposed death-rate in 
the recentdecadeis less than half 
Mr. Hardy’s lowest estimated 
death-rate ofl881-1891, nam ely 
36‘4 per cent in Bombay, and 
considerably lessthan half 
the lowest in th e decade of 1 8 9 1 - 
1901, namely 40'3 per cent in the Punjab. With such a remarkable low death- 
rate, and assuming a quite ordinary birth-rate, one would expect a rapid increase in 
the population unless there has been, to counteract the low death-rate, a very high 
increase in emigration over immigration. But what do we find ? (l) A.n actual 
decline of 2 '2 per cent in the population of these States ; (2) only a very slight 
relative increase in emigrants compared with immigrants, they having declined by 
only 8 ‘6 per cent compared with a decrease of 10 '4 per cent among immigrants ; 
and as emigrants in any case are equal to only 13 '6 per cent of the population 
tliis very slight diflference in their favour can do little to minimize the effects 
of a low death-rate. And yet Bombay’s population increased by 15’1 per 
cent in 1881-1891 and the Punjab’s by 6‘4 per cent in 1891-1901, spite of 
such a very much higher death-rate, according to Mr. Hardy, in both 
Provinces. \ ' 


Province. 

Death rate per mille 
estimated by Jlr. 
Hardy. 

Actual percentage of 
variation in population. 

1891-1901. 

1881-1891. 

1891-1901. 

1881-1891. 

'Bombay 

Punjab 

United Provinces ... 

45-9 

40-3 

43-4 

36- 4 

37- 0 

38- 6 

—5-5 
-f6-4 
+ 1-1 

-415-1 
-410-1 
-4 6-3 

Bajputana (eight 
States.) 

Actual reported 
death-rate 1901-11. 

Actual percentage 
of variation in 
population in 
1901-11. 

17'0 

— 2-2 


The accuracy of 


<oe. 


tics may be tested to some extent also in the 
following manner, ^he ^oplj/lnecj of 1911, which has decreased in these States 
by 2*2 per cent, should equal roughly the 1901 population, minus the excess of 
deaths over births during the decade, minus the excess of emigrants in 1911 
overthoseof 1901 (after deducting in each of these years the immigrants). On 
this calculation the population of these eight States should have been 2,223,394 
instead of 2,210,957 as actually recorded at the Census. In other words the 
Census figures would be '55 per cent less than the population estimated in this 
manner. It must be remembered, however, that in order to maintain the num- 
ber of emigrants at even their 1911 figure of 301,309 there must have been at 
the very least another 100,000 emigrants more than those actually recorded, in 
order to replace wastage by death at an annual death-rate, say, of 40 per miUe. 
This would reduce the estimated population by 100,000 and make it 2,123,394 
compared with the actual of 2,210,957 {vide the statement on the margin). The 

Census figures would in 


Population of 
the eight States 
in 1901. 

Excess of 
deaths over 
births 1901-11. 

Excess of emig- 
rants (after 
deducting 
immigrants) in 
1911 over 1901. 

Estimated popula- 
tion I9U (col. 1- 
col. 2— col. 3) after 
allowing 100,000 for 
replacing deaths 
among emigrants 
1901-11. 

Actual 

population 

1911. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

2,260,359 

35,112 

1,853 

2,123,394 

2,210,957 


this case be at least 
4' 12 per cent more than 
the estimated popula- 
tion, showing that births 
must have been very 
much under-reported 
spite of the very low 
alleged death-rate. Fur- 
ther probable proof that 
the birth-rate is much under estimated is to be found in the following facts. The 
birth-rate depends, to a very great extent, on the proportion of married women of 
the child bearing ages, which in India are considered to be between 15 and 40. 

years. The figures on the margin show the propor- 
tion women of these ages bore to the total female 
population in 1891, 1901 and 1911. They exclude 
the Chhabra, Pirawa, and Sironj, parganas of Tonk 
for which the figures for 1891 and 1901 are not avail- 
able. They shew that women of these ages were in 
xeater proportion to the rest of the population at the beginning of the recent 
ecade than they were in 189 1 , and a high birth-rate would, therefore, be expected. 


Proportion per mille of females 
aged 15—40 to total female po- 
pulation at the Census of 

1911 

1901 

1891 

421-6 

423-4 

392-9 
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8. MigTation. — We must now turn to factor {d ) — variations in migration. 
On the margin are compared the emigration and immigration figures for 1911 

and 1901. It appears (a) 
that immigrants form but 
a very small proportion 
(only 2-9 per cent) of the 
total population ; (6) that 
their number has increas- 
ed by 27'3 per cent since 
1901, but (c) that this 
increase only represents 
9 ’6 per cent of the total 
increase in the population ;-(cZ) that emigrants are in the proportion of 8'1 per 
cent of the total population of 1 9 1 1 ; (e) that their numbers have decreased by 
6 5 per cent since 1901 (f) but that they still exceed the immigrants by 182-9 
per cent. We are unfortunately quite in the dark as to how much of this mi- 
gration has taken place during the decade, as the ages of immigrants and 
emigrants are not known ; we only know that at least the numbers in excess 
among the immigrants have migrated between 1901 and 1911. It might even 
be possible that the emigrants during the decade actually bore a still greater pro- 
portion to the immigrants than the figures appear to show, if the death-rate among 
them has been higher than among the Rajputana population. This is possibly 
the case as the Districts and States in the United Provinces and the Punjab, to 
which a large proportion go, show a decline in their population. On the other 
hand the parts in Bombay and Central India, to which an almost equally large 
nunjber go, show a greater increase than Rajputana. The probabilities, there- 
fore, are that the rate of mortality among them has been much the same as in 
Rajputana, and — as a corollary to the figures — that migration has been in. 

favour of an increase to the population of the Provin j 

^ ^ (degre. 

9. Summary. — From the above discussion Prc:e n be no doubt that 
the vital Statistics as at present recorded in Rajputana, more especially those 
for births, are quite valueless for the purpose of calculating the variation 
in the population. We are driven, therefore, to base oui- conclusions entirely 
on the Census Statistics. These show that there have occurred a very small 
proportional increase in immigrants, who now form 2-9 per cent of the popu- 
lation compared with 2 4 per cent in 1901, and a slightly more pronounced 
proportional decrease in emigrants, who amount to 8-1 percent of the 1911 
population compared with O S per cent in 1901. With this exception, the in- 
crease of 6-9 per cent in the population is due to a more or less proportionate 
excess of births over deaths which, under less unfavourable conditions than 
those of the past decade, would have been still greater, 

10. Variation in Rural and Urban Areas. — From Subsidiary Table II. 
Chapter I, it will be seen that the recent decade has been far more favourable 
to the rm-al than the urban areas, for the rural population has increased . by 
over 9 per cent while the urban has decreased by over 6 per cent. And this 
has been the case in a more or less varying degree in each State except Dhol- 

^.pur. One of the reasons for this is that the rural population sufiered far more 
severely than the urban in the famines of 1891-1901, and has now rebounded 
again, to a certain extent, to its more normal position. Compared with 1891 there 
is little to choose between the two areas, the rural having decreased by 1.5 '1 per 
cent and the urban by 14-8 per cent. In the last 30 years the rurarvariation 
is 3-3 per cent and the urban — 3-2 per cent. The diagram on the next page 
illustrates graphically the very great difference between the rural and urban 
variations, the latter being represented by the red lines. ■ It also brings out the 
marked difference bertveen the rural variation in the Natural Divisions. 



i£>n. 

1901. 

Percentage 
of variation 

Percentage to total 
population. 




1901-11. 

1911- 

IDOl. 

Immigrants 

302,489 

237,668 

-t27-3 

2-9 

2-4 

Emigrants 

855,625 

915,403 

— 6-5 

8*1 

9*8 

Percentage of varia. 
tion of emigrants 
over immigrants... 

-8)82-9 

285-2 








Variations) Per 1000 OF the Rural &Ureah Populat\ons, in 
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11. Variations in Divisions. — The Eastepn ■ Division has the largest 
population of the three Divisions and the greatest density, hut not the biggest 
' ■ area. Its eondition is less satisfactory than that of 
(a) Eastern. any other, as was only to be expected, for it will he 

seen from para. Q supra that many of the States in it 
suffered more severely than any others from famines, plague, and other epide- 
mics. It has increased 
by only -6 per cent 
in the past decade. 
Since 1801 it has dec- 
reased by 9 
which is 
less than tl 

visions, which, however, 
suffered far more heavi- 
ly in theT891-1901 de- 
cade than did the Eastern. If the four States of Alwar, Bharatpur, Dholpur 
and Karauli be excluded, which suffered from the famine of 1905-06 and all lie 
along the extreme Eastern border, forming the present Eastern Rajputana 
States Agency, the variation in the remainder would be -l- 4‘0 per eent. In the 
Division as a whole the increase in the natural population (that is, the actual 
population -F emigrants — immigrants) is likewise very slight (‘9 per cent) anil 
lower than any other Division for the past decade. The rural areas have done 
better than the urban, the variation being -1-2 ‘5 per cent compared with — 10 -0 
per cent, but it is much less than in other rural areas. Immigration into the 
Division has increased by 7*7 per cent, but this is more than counterbalanced by 
the increase in emigration amounting to 9*2 per cent, and immigrants are still 
less than the emigrants by44-9 per cent. The increase in immigrants amounts 
to 56'0 per cent of the increase in the total population, but it has to be remem- 
bered that both immigrants and emigrants form only 4 ’6 and 8 ’3 per cent of 
the 1911 population. In 1901 they were 4-3 and 7'6 per cent respectively. 

The Southern Division is the smallest of the three both in population and 
area, but it shows the greatest increase. In the recent decade its population 

has grown by 26'0 per cent, a small fraction only of 
(h) Southern. which increase may be due to a more accurate enumer- 

ation of the Bhil tracts. The neighbouring States and 
Districts of the Bombay Presidency seem to have prospered likewise, as 

the following .variation 
figures show ; — Panch 
Mahals -1-23-6 per cent, 
Rewa Kantha ■f38-8 
per cent, Mahi Kantha 
-fl4-l percent. The 
Division suffered more 
severely than the other 
two in the 1891-1901 
decade owing partly to 
the Bhils failing to avail themselves of famine relief, and the results are still shewn . 
in the fact that the present population is even now 24'9 per cent less than that 
of 1891. The rapid recovery Avhich the Division has made in the last ten years 
is, no doubt, proof of the Bhils’ hardy nature, but the recovery is not confined to 
them, for all the Bhils together in the Dhdsion form only 19-1 per cent of the 
population, and their proportion to the total of the Division has increased only 
by 2 '9 per cent in the last decade. In the thirty years, from 1881 to 1911, the 
Division shows a decrease of 7'1 per cent which is more pronounced than in the 
other Divisions. A very little of this apparent decrease may be due to the Bhils 
being overestimated in 1881, but in most of the regularly censused portions, on 
the other hand, there was probably an underestimate of the people to counter- 
balance this. The increase in the recent decade is confined to the rural parts 
which have risen by as much as -F 30-4 per cent, while the urban areas have 
actually decreased by 9 ‘3 per cent. The increase in the natural population is as 
much as 24'2 per cent. Immigration has increased by 48'7 per cent, while 
emigration has only done so by 7*1 per cent, but the immigrants are still less 
than the emigrants by 17 '2 per cent. The immigrants and emigrants, however, 


Southern DiTislon, 

Total. 

Percentage of rariatlon. 

1911. 

1901. 

1901-1911, 

1891-1901. 

188M911. 

Actual population ... 
Immigrants ... 

Emigrants 

Natural population. 

1,892,267 

75,713 

91,471 

1,908,025 

1,502,2.34 

50,805 

85,397 

1,536,726 

+26-0 
+ 48-7 
-H 7-1 
+24-2 

-40-4 

-62-7 

J- Not 

-7-1 

Not available 

available. 


•6 per cent, 
considerably 
le other Di- 



Total. 

Percentage of variation. 

Eastern Division. 

1911. 

1901. 

1901-1911. 

1891-1001. 

1881-1911. 

Actual population ... 

5,791,318 

5,757,442 

+ -6 

-10-1 

-1-4 

Immigrants 

263,803 

244,842 

+ 7-7 

-56-8 

Not available 

Emigrants 

478,757 

438,376 

+ 9-2 

j- Not 

available. 

Natural population. 

6,006,272 

5,950,976 

+ -9 
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only form 4-0 and 4-8 ^ per cent ; respectively of tlie 191-1 ■ population co^^ 
with 3'4 and S’T' in 1901, ,and:the’ increase in immigration amounts to onlyh.., 
per cent of the total increase in the population. Tlrese figures shew clearly that' 
the Division owes its rapid recovery to a birtlvrate considerably in excess of the 
death-rate. • 


Though the Westei’n Division has not done so well as the Southern Division 
the increase of 9’8 per cent in 1901-1911, is quite satisfactory, compared with 

a drop of 25‘4 per cent in the previous decade. It is 
(g) 'Western. ■ the only one of the three Divisions which has managed 
to regain its position of 1881, for it has increased by 
19 '9 per cent in thirty years, both the other two showing decreases. Yet its 

decline in 1891-1901 was 
as much as 25-4 per cent. 
It is still, however, as 
much as 18T per cent 
below its figure of 1891. 
Owing to its vast area, 
which is more than 
twice as large as either 
of the others, it has, of 
course, greater room for 
expansion, for its population is only about one half that of the Eastern Division 
and its density by far the lowest of. all. As in the other Divisions, the 
rural areas have recovered more rapidly than the urban ones, the increases 
being ll'O per cent and 2-7 per cent respectively. It is, however, the only 
Division in which the urban population has shewn any increase at all. 
The increase in the natural population is only 6 '2 per cent while immigrants 
have increased by as much as 79‘8 per cent. It is the only . Division where 
there has been any drop in emigration,- the decrease being as much as 8T percent. 
This Division, more than any other, is subject to marked fluctuations in 
migration, owing to its scanty rainfall and the nature of its soil. Much of the 
population is of the nomadic type, ready to move backwards and forwards with 
its cattle at the first signs of failure of rain or crops or fodder. Large numbers 
emigrated at the time of the famines in the previous decade. The return of a 
large proportion of these people during the recent decade would reduce the 
number of emigrants. To many of them children would have been born during 
their absence, and these coming back with their parents would swell the ranks 
of the immigrants. The increase in immigration, however, is only IG‘5 per 
cent of the total increase in population, and the immigrants in 1911 and 1901 
formed only 3’3 and 2-0 per cent of the population, so that, here again, 
most of the increase in the population is due to a birth-rate in excess of 
the death-rate. 


■Western Division. 

TotaL 

Percentage of variation. j 

1011. 

1901, 

1901-1911. 

1891-1901. 

1S8M911. 

Actual population ... 
Immigrants... 
Emigrants ... 
Natural population. 

2,846,847 

94,358 

353,406 

3,105,895 

2,593,690 
. 5ii,492 
.384,364 . 
2,925,56-2 

-l- 9-8 
-f79-S 
- 8-1 
-h 6-2 

-25 "4 
-610 

)■ Not 

+ 19-9 

Not available 

available. 


•12. Variations in States. — Alwar’s decrease of 4*4 per cent since 
1901 is greater than that in any other State except two {Bharatpur and 

Karauli). This is the first decade in which the State 
Alwar. . has ever suffered a set-back in its population, and 

Alwar is the only State which, till now, has never 
declined during any decade. The urban part of the population has suffered more 

severely than the rural 
part, for, while the de- 
crease ill the urban popu- 
lation has been as much 
as 14‘4 per cent since 1881 
and 21 "7 per cent since 
1901, the rural population 
has actually increased by 
20’4 per cent since 1881 
and decreased by , only 
2‘2 per cent since 1901. A good deal of the present drop seems due to 
emigration, for while the number of immigrants in the State has de- 
clined by— 23 '2 per cent, or more than five times the rate of decrease in the total 
population, the emigrants have increased by 8-6 per cent. The vital statistics, 
taken for what they are worth, tend to support this view, for the total number" 


Alwar. 

Total. 

Percentage of variation. 

1911. 

1901. 

1901-1911. 

1891-1901. 

1881-1911. 

Actual population 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Natural population ... 

791,688 

73,982 

99,127 

816,833 

828,487 

96,335 

91,304 

823,456 

- 4-4 
-23-2 
+ 8-6 

- -8 

+T9 
\ Nn 
r avai 

+ 15-9 

t 

lable. 
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of I irths recorded dui’irg the decade (135,546) exceed tlie deaths (127,056) by 
8,4 90. The decline in the population is probably to a great extent; temporary, 
due to outbreahs of plague beUveen September 1910 and Mai'cli 1911 in many 
parts of the State, but especially in Ahvar citj'^ and Eajgai-h toivn, which drove 
many people out of the State. But tJie searcities of 1903-05 and 1906-07 
and faniine of 1905-06, no doubt, have left their effects on the population. The 
decade seems to have been more disastrous to cluldren under 1 0 years than to 
others, for, while in 1901 and 1891 thc}’^ formed 26‘3 and 26-8 per cent of the 
population, they have now dropped to 25-4 percent; and while they actually 
increased by 5-7 per cent in 1891-1901 they have declined by 77 per cent in 
the recent decade. 3 he decrease in the population is considerably less than 
that in the contiguous States and Districts of Bhaiatjiur, Gurgnon, Nabha, and 
Patiala, and on the whole there is little need for anxiety as to the State’s 
future on this point. 


■ The increase of ll'O per cent since 1901 in the population of Baaswara is 
less than that in any of the other Southern Division States. This is partly 

becau.6e it .suflered less than the rest of the Division 
Banswara. in the previous decade. Comparison with 1881 is 

valueless, as the Ivusbalgarh figures were mixed up with 
the Banswara ones at that Census. But since 1891 the State has declined by 

R’2 per cent. The migration 
figures, which show such a 
marked increase, are not 
very valuable as it is im- 
po.ssible to separate the 
JCushalgarh figures from 
them : and, in any case, 
spite of the great increase 
in immigrants,' the natural 
liopnlation has inci'eased al- 
most ns much as the actual. 


Banswam. 

Total. 

Pcrccntrtge of v.irl.'itlon. 

im. 

IPOl. 

lOOI.IOlI. 

IfPI-JPOl. 

ISSMPIl. 

A( tuiil pojmlnlion 

I0'!,4C,‘? 

Mn.i-iK 

+ 11-0 


J7-.1 

Teti-.-Jf 

Inmiipnintd 







Emiginnin 

*io,8-n) 

*•) 3'y> 

+ U!l-3* 


iSot 


Katurul population 

IU4,7U1 

•107,7-IU 

+ JO-5* 

J 

avail 

able. 






+liiclii 

lloH csti* 


•Indue 

Kush 

nlgnrli. 


innlcd 

UliiJ'K. 


The condition of Bharatpur is more uiusatisfactory than that of any State 
in Bajjjutaua, whether the population of the whole State or the rural areas 

oiilj' be c()nsidered. The same would have to be said 
Bha/raipur. of the urban areas, were it not that those of the 

Alwar State have suflered more s'everelj’’ from a 
temporary exodus owing to an outbreak of plague just before the 

Census. The 
decline in the 
population of 
Bharatpur 
citj’- has been 
dealt with at 
great length 
in para. 3i) of 
Chapter I, but 
the figures on 
the margin 
show that its 
inclasion or 
exclusion, as 

the case may be, considerably affects the variation figures throughout. The 
discussion in this paragraph, therefore, will leave out of consideration for the 
most part the city figures. Bharatpur appears to be the only State of which 
thei-e is any record of any faii'ly complete Census being taken before 1 881. The 
population was enumerated in 1 867 and was reported to be 743,710, or 33-09 per 
cent more than its present population. How far these figures- were correct it is 
impossible to say, but the probabilities would be rather in favour of an underesti- 
mate than an overestimate. However, at each successive Census Bharatpur has 
declined, and it is the only State of which such an unfortunate statement can be 
predicated. In the rural areas the population did manage to increase by 2-6 per 
cent in the decade of 1891-1901, but this was the only time it has done so since 
1881. The recent decade has been more disastrous to the whole State than any 


Bharatpur. 

Total. 

Percentage of varlutton. 

1011. 

1001. 

lOOMOIl. 

isyi-iopi. 

ISSIOPJl. 

isc7-ipn. 

Actual population 

558,78.'; 

G2G,GG5 

-10-8 

— 

— J3-4 

—24-9 

Immigrants 

7f),RI2 

88,280 

— no 

} 



Eniigrrinis 

8!), 140 

]0.'f.484 

— 17-.8 

V Not 

avail 

able. 

N.ttural population ... 

508,113 

GlG,b03 

—12-2 

) 



Rural population 

481,205 

530,004 

— 9-2 

+ 20 

— 7-6 

1 Not 







> avail- 

Urban population 

77,520 

96,001 

—19-8 

—21-8 

-38-0 

) nblo. 

Total population (ex- 







eluding city) 

624,807 

683,004 

—100 

+ 1-8 

— 9-4 

-23-1 
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since 1881. No vital 
statistics are available for 
the State, but the figures 
on the margin show that 
some of this rise is due to 
a large increase in immi- . 
gration amounting to VO'5 
per cent, and a drop of 
25 ‘3 per cent in emigra- 
tion, the increase in the natural population being only 6-1 per cent. Immigrants 
form 9-7 per cent of the total population, compared with 6-1 per cent in 
l.'lOl, while the percentage of emigrants has dropped from 27‘4 to 17'1 
per cent. These variati"ns are, no doubt, due to the return of a large number 
of persons who eraigraterJ, as usual, during the famines of the previous decade. 
Their children, born while away from Bikaner, would add to the number of 
immigrants, while their parents’ return would reduce the percentage of emigrants. 

The recent decade has been a very favourable one in Bundi, as it has 
been free from famine, plague, and other pestilences. The results thereof 

are very evident, for it shows a greater increase 
Sv,ndi, (27 ‘7 per cent) than any other State in the Eastern 

Division and is only surpassed by two others in the 
whole Province, namely Dungarpur and Kushalgarh. The increase in rural 

areas is as much as 31 ‘7 
per cent while in urban 
areas it is only 3’1 per 
cent. But Bundi is very 
far from recovering its 
position of 1881, for the 
population has declined 
by 14T per cent in the 
last thirty years. This 
is owing to the State having suffered more severely than any except Kushalgarh 
and Mewar in the disastrous decade of 1891-1901, when its population declined by 
42-1 per cent. Children under 10 years of age suffered especially severely 
then, for whereas in 1891 they were in the proportion of 39’7 per cent of the 
able-bodied people (lO-.'ig years of age) the percentage dropped to 21 •? per 
cent in 1901. It is now far higher than in 1891 even, t^lie percentage being as 
much as 43‘(3 per cent. They have actually Increased since 1901 by 115'0per 
cent, whereas in the previous decade they had dropped by 63'0 per cent. Bundi 
can also congratulate itself on the increase in its population being in no way due 
to excessive immigration, for the figures on the margin shew that the natural 
population has increased by 27'0 per cent and that the emigrants from the 
State still exceed the immigrants. The vital statistics give only a slight indica- 
tion of the increase, for the births recorded in the decade (14,739) only exceed 
the deaths (13,782) by 6-9 per cent. 

Dholpur, like the neighbouring States of Jaipur and Bharatpur, has declined 
during the decade. About one half of this decrease would seem to be due to 

a large drop in the number of immigrants, which 
Dholpur, have declined by 20'4 per cent, compared with a 

decrease in the State population of only 2'9 per cent. 
The conditions of the decade have not been calculated to attract immigrants, 

for the State suffered from 
famine in. 19115 -O 6 and 
scarcity in 1907-0S and 
from small pox. cholera and 
fever. The fact tliat the 
vital statistics show an 
excess of 8,678 births over 
deaths, while emigrants 
show an actual decrease 
of 5-5 per cent, point to the unreliability of the vital statistics. The rural 
areas have suffered more than the urban ones for the population of the latter 
has actually increased by -5 per cent compared with a decrease of 3-4 per cent 


' Dholpur. 

Total 

Percentage of variation. 

1911. 

1901 

1901-1911. 

1891-1901. 

1881-1911, 

Actual population ... 
Imruigrants 

2fi3,lSS 

2S,47I 

270,973 

. 35,771 

- 2-9 
-20-4 

-3-2 

) 

+5-4 

Emigrants ... 

Natural population... 

37,191 

271,908 

39,380 

274,582 

- 5-5 

- 1-0 

■ 

1 not av 

ailable. 



l*otal. 

Percentage of variation. 


1911. 

IDOl. 

1901-1011. 

1691-1901 

IPSMOll. 

Afitnol population ... 

218.730 

171,227 

+27-7 

-421 

-14-1 

Iinmigraiits 

I 8 .G 14 

12,9S4 

+ 43-4 

1 


Kmigraiit4 

1S,89G 

14.205 

+ 330 

J-not fiv 

ailable. 

Natural population... 

219,012 

172,448 

+27-0 

1 
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Bikaner. 

Total. 

Pej-centage of variation. 

1911. 

1901. 

1901-1911. 

1891-1901. 

J881-19U. 

Actual population ... 

Inimigr.>nt3 

Emigranta ... 

Natural population... 

700,883 

68,i62 

iin..^ 

752,288 

684,755 

35,841 

1.50,9.88 

708,870 

+ 19 9 
+ 90-5 
-253 
■4* b' 1 

-29-7 
jnot av 

+ 37-7 

ailable. 
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in the villn^cfj. On the wliole, liowever, Dliolpnr ha'-- not *!o!!>> hiiHv co'jipMri .I 
itfi neiglihoiirs whose {lercentoge of variation lia*' le en .'t'-: f 'Ihovs ; A*,;ra 
— fvi), Bharaf ]nir— 10‘S, ami Kar.iuli — fiti. The .State thrmigliont ha*- inene-s'-’e! 
by fr.l per cent Miiee 18SI but it is still fi-O per cent below Its z-nith of lfi'1. 
An unsatisfnetor}’ feature in the figures is that the projwrtinn of children inrh'r 
10 years to the tot.al population is still declining. In 1801 it was liG-'J jh r cent, 
in lOOl 'ZFj'S per cent and in 1911 21‘2 per cent, and while in the previous 
decade they had declined by G‘8 per cent the decrease iii the recent decade is 
7‘0 per cent. 

]3ungarpur holds the record for the recent decade, its ]) 0 ]j\ilntion having 
increased by 59‘0 per cent. It sufiered .severely in 1891-1901. though its do<v 

line of 09-5 per cent was not so had as that in .come other 
Dicvgarpur, States. The increa.se in the rural areas has l.>een even 

more rapid, being as much a.s G1‘0 per cent eomp.arcd 
■with 22 ‘8 per cent in towns. The figures on the margin appear to .show a very 

large inci-ease in 
immigiYition, hut ns 
a matter of fact this 
has not had inuoh to 
do with the growtij 
of the population, 
for even now immi- 
grants form onK* G'G 
per cent of the po- 
pulation, and emigrants form 5‘G per cent. The growth in the natural popula- 
tion is ns much as .55‘G per cent. Children under 5 years of age have incre.'iccd 
by 44G‘8 per cent, and those between 5 and 9 years by oG*.? per cent. It is 
possible, of course, that some of the former period maj' have been returned 
under the latter, but in an}' case the increase in all children under 10 years is ns 
much as 17S'1 per cent. This is proof of the prolific nature of the Bhils, who 
now form nearly half of the pojmlation. 87 of their villnges have been repopu- 
Inted since 1901. There has been a regular land settlement in the Btato during 
the decade and this, no doubt, has helped the Bhils to become more civilized and 
incidentally to make the Census of them more accurate, for the autlioritic.s were 
able actually to number the houses and enumerate them in the ordinary way. 
The iJnrhar itself is inclined to attribute a very great deal of this growth in popu- 
lation to the land settlement, ns the greater certainty of land tenure and re- 
venue demand and collection, resulting therefrom, has increased the material 
prosperity of the people. Comparisons with 1891 and 1881 arc vitiated by the 
fact that the Bhil tracts were not then enumerated. But if one exeludes from 
both years all Bhils, the increase in the remaining ])opulation of the .State since 
1881 is ‘7 per cent. If the Bhils be not excluded, the increase is ri’S per cent, 
including the estimated ones of ISSI. 

Jaipur’s population has remained practically stationary since 1901. (he vari- 
ation being only — ‘8 jier cent. But it still easily maintains it.s position of the 

most populous State in Bajput.ana. In the Inst .‘>0 


Jaipur. years 1 1 lore has been an increase of percent, but 


the population of the State is still — 0 G per cent b-Jow 
that of 1891. The rural areas have fared better than tlie urltan one.-, lii'-y 

have- incre.a-' ii hv 

Jaipur. 

j r-u:. i : -G per cent wliile 

IC-U. 

iw:. 1 5;;;.v:ii 

t 

i nc-n;!, : decrea-'. d by 7*9 

1 Acliinl jvipulation ... 

Irnnii.UTiBrvS 

j KaiigraiiH 

e,c..ia.t'47 

‘.c.tTC 

ra v'.c"; j 

e.sra.j’s 

j _ .p 

j _ re , ) 
e7.'>,S *. j - C5tt . 

•>,so.v - -rj 

! 1 

i |>er cent in ti:- ju<*, 

; : ten V> ars, 1 i:-; 

Xc: r..;.a.';' ’f. . cor-dii nc;- »if tiei 

i 1 <h;C ale have b .'v!i 

Uin:;V<a!r. 



ToMl. 

IVm, 

rf varla 

IBgj. j 


IWl. 



1 

leMsn. j 

Actnnl populntion 

Itninigrnntti 

Kinigpiiits 

Nntiirnl popnlitioii 

nw.iae 

10,40 

S,S)3 

ir.7,r)0i 

uo.iori 

i.iso 

e.-.vi 

loi.e.tn 

+ .'■.n o i 
4 77S-1 1 

^-'*■'.71 

+ .'niOJ 1 
1 

- 1 -t- 3'S* 

Not nvAj IfiMi*. 
•Ir.cluiJe* inratcfS nMl*! 

i f 


the State has sufforod from three outbreaks of plague .'’.nd 
it has been free from famine. There ha.s been a rise of 2- 
tioii and the omignints in 191 1 lonncd 12'9 per cent oft:, 
with 1 0 o jier cent in '901. Immignanis have likewi-e 
cent, but they form only ."‘a per cent of tlie pojcjlation. 
note that the children under 10 yeans of age have increase 


one of eho'-aa. th'S! 
•J 0 per cen* in eeiiic'; 

!>< ■riuj.-ii'.'in I'-esj;. 
iiicria-od bv ;:2'l ? 

, It is fa*bf.e’..ry* 
;d l>y 9*2 per cera ay 


..'h 

.’"l 
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pared with a big drop of 18 "2 per cent in 1891-1901, and they now form 24'3 
per cent of the total population compared with 22'0 per cent in 1901 and 25-3 
per cent in 1891. 

The increase of 20'4 per cent in the Jaisalmer population is the greatest 
in the Western Division, but the State has not yet regained its position of 1881, 

the present population being 18’3 per cent less than 
Jaisalmer. it was 30 years ago. As the figures on the margin 

show, .Jaisalmer is a State peculiarly subject to fluctu- 
ations due to migration which varies to a marked degree with the rainfall and 

the hai'vests. 
The proverb 
common in 
Marw ar — ” If 
on the 5th of 
Sawan (Au- 
gust) thunder 
is not heard 
even in the dis- 
tance, wife, go to your father’s house and I will go to my maternal uncle’s ” - applies 
with even greater effect to Jaisalmer. In the recent decade, the last 5 years of 
which .have been favourable in these respects, immigrants have increased by 
57-5 per cent while emigrants have decreased by 44-7 per cent. Immigrants 
form 10-3 per cent of the population compared with 7-9 per cent in 1901 and 
emigrants only 23-7 per cent compared with as much as 51 -.a per cent in 1901. 
The ranks of the immigrants are swollen by the return of the children 
born during the period of their parents’ en)igration which took place in the 
faniines of the previous decade. The return of the parents after 1901 to their 
native country reduces the tale of emigrants. 

Jhalawar is one of the States which suffered most severely in the 1891-01 
decade, when its population declined by 40-3 per cent. It has recovered to' 

some extent during the recent decade, having increas- 
Jhalaxvar, ed by 6‘8 per cent spite of a decrease of *5 per cent 

among immigrants. But its present j)opulatiou is still 
S6'0 percent less than what it was 30 years ago and as the last 10 years have 

been favourable ones • 
a more rapid recovery 
might have been ex- 
pected. In both peri- 
ods urban areas have 
fared worse than the 
villages, for whereas 
the variation in the 
latter has been + 1 4‘3 
per cent m 1901-11 and — 34 '6 per cent in 1881-11, the urban population has 
declined by as much as 16’2 per cent and 41 3 per cent respectively in the two 
periods. According to the vital statistics deaths (11,781) have exceeded births 
(11,141) by 640, but their um'eliability is jiroved by the fact that spite of this. 
the natural population has gone up by 4'7 per cent. 

The recent decade, which has seen a decrease of 6’5 per cent in the popula- 
tion, has been more disastrous to Karauii than to any other State except 

Bharatpur. But whereas Bharatpur has declined cons- 
KarauLi. tantly since 1881, Karauli’s variation in 1891 and 1901 

was on the right side, and its net variation since 1 88 1 is 
only.— 1'4. In no decade has the State fared so badly as in the recent one, not 

even in that of 1891- 
1901, and it is not easy 
to see why this should 
be so. The decade has 
certainly not been a 
favourable one, but one 
wouldnot have expected 
it to be more unfavour- 
. able than the previous 

one with its famine of 1899-1900. Considerable damage was done to the crops 


Karauii. 

Totai, 

l^erccDtago of variation. 

1911. 

1901. 

I90M9n. 

1S9M901. 

1881-IDlI. 

Actual population 
Inimi^raiita ... 

Emigiarits 

Nai Ural population ... 

lie, .587 
18,103 
15,857 
144,281 

• 

150,786 

20,813 

17,180 

153,103 

— G’5 
--12-7 

— 7-4 

— 5-8 

-f-i 

1 nut 

1 avail- 
j able. 

-1-4 


Jhalawar. 

Total. 

Pcrcciitago of variation. 

ion. 

1901. 

1901.1911. 

IS9M90I. 

ISSl-1911. 

Actual population ... 

Immigrants 

Eniigtants ... ... 

Natural population ... 

96,271 

22,112 

18,591 

92,750 

90,175 

22,221 

20,650 

88,004 

■ 

+ 6*8 

1 100 j 

+ 4-7 J 

-40-3 

Not avn 

-36-0 

able. 


Jaisalmer. 

Total. 

Percentage of variation. 


1011. 

1001. 

190M0U. 

1S91-1901. 

issNieoi. 

1B81-19I1, 

Actual population ,. 
Iinmigranla 

88,311 

9,102 

7.3.370 

5,780 

+20-4 
+ .57-5) 
-44-7' 

- 60 J 

-3G-C 

+ 7-0 

-18-3 

Emigrants 

Natural population ... 

20,910 

100,119 

37,794 

105,384 

Not avai 

lable. 
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“by frost in 1904-05, and there was scarcity in 1907-08. In 1905-06 there was a 
famine in which 20 per cent of the population are said to have emigrated. A 
great many of these must have returned again before the Census of 1911, for the 
figures on the margin above show that emigrants have actually declined bj’’ 7 ‘4 per 
cent in the decade. It is, of course, possible that this apparent di’OjD in emigra- 
tion is partly due to an excessive mortality among those who emigrated in the 
famine of 1905-06 in not too good a physical condition. But the same possibihty 
would have existed at the 1901 Census after the famine of 1899-1900. There has 
been a drop of 12'7 per cent (or nearly twice the rate of decrease in the total 
population) among immigrants, but there is not much difference in the propor- 
tion they bore to the total population at the last two Censuses, the figures being 
12‘4 per cent in 1911 and 13*3 per cent, in 1901. The corresponding figures for 
emigrants are 10-8 and 10'9. The urban areas have declined at the rapid rate 
of 15 *6 per cent and the rural at only 4’9 per cent. This difference is still more 
marked in the last 30 years, for wliile the rural areas have increased by 3*0 per 
cent the towns have declined by 22‘7 per cent. The vital statistics show an 
excess of 1995 deaths (21,886) over births (19,891). The State has been 
comparatively free from any serious epidemics and it would seem' that there is 
no explanation of the decrease except unfavourable agricultural conditions^ 
The children under 10 years of age bear a higher proportion (24'6 per cent) to 
the total population than they did in 1901 (23'7 per cent) but they are still 
below the 1891 figure (27 '2 per cent). The decade has been much less fatal to 
them than the previous one for they have decreased by only 3'0 per cent, 
compared with 12-7 per cent, in 1891-1901. It has, also, been less fatal tp 
them than to the population generally. Another favourable factor in the 
situation is the higher proportion of females of the child bearing ages. They 
now form 42'4 per cent of the female population compared with 41 '6 per cent 
in 1901 and 40T per cent in 1891 and their rate of decline (5'0 per cent) in the 
decade is less rapid than that of the total population (6*5 per cent). 

Only three States ( Alwar, Bharatpur, Karauli) have fared worse during the 
last ten years than Kishangarh, whose population has declined by 4’2 per cent. 

In the previous decade it sufiered a loss of 27 ’5 per 
Kishavgarh. cent and its decline since 1881 is as much as 22'6 

per cent, which is worse than any State except 
Jhalawar,- Fluctuations in migi’ation seem to have affected the figures very 

‘slightly for there is little 
difierence between the 
decrease in the natural 
population (4'9 per cent) 
and the actual (4 '2 per 
cent). The vital statis- 
tics, if calculated at the 
rate of the figures for 
6 years for which alone; 
they are availabbir aniW an excess of deaths (18,040) over births (16,030) 
amounting to 2 , 0 17 /' while the Census figures show a drop in population of 
3,779. There is little doubt, then, that the decrease is due to an excessive 
death-rate, and much of this is explained by outbreaks of plague and other 
epidemics, and famines in 1901-02 and 1905-06. Towns, in which the effects of 
famines would be felt less than in the rural areas, have suffered more severely 
since 1901 than villages, the decline in the two areas being 14’6 and 1‘1 per 
cent respectively. From this it would seem that disease was more responsible 
than famine. The figures are not . quite Avhat one would expect, if they 
are compared with the adjoining district of Ajmer where the physical, climatic 
and metereological conditions are very similar to Kishangarh’s. Ajmer, in 
its rural areas, has increased by IT per cent since 1911,' and decreased 
by only 5-5 per cent since 1881 compared with a corresponding decrease 
in the Kishangarh rural areas of IT per cent and 20 '0 per cent respectively.' 
A hopeful factor in the oiitlook for the future, . however, lies in . the great 
increase among children under 10 ; in 1901 they formed only 17'5 per cent of 
the population, whereas in 1911 they were as much as 25.:1 per cent thereof; 
and they had increased by 37'5 per cent since 1901 compared with a- decline of 
as much as 5 5 ‘O' per cent' in 1891-1901. The females, among them will help to 
swell the Tanks, of the child bearing , ones during the last 5 years of the. 1911- 



Total. 

Percentage of variation. 


1911. 

1901, 

1901-1911. 1891-1901. 18S1.19U. 

Actual population 

87,191 

90,970 

—4-2 —27-5 —22-6 

Immigrants ... 

20,848 

19,633 

+0-2 -> 

Emigrauts ... ... 

14,084 

13,208 

-i-6'G iNot av ailable. 

Natural population 

80,427 

84,545 

—4-9 / 


•j' 
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1921 decade, and this will to some extent replace the existing deficiency among 
females of this age who, at present, form only 44‘G per cent of the famale 
population compared with 47\6 per cent in 1901, and have declined by 10-6 per 
cent since 1901 compared with a drop in the total female population of only 
4‘6 per cent. 

The increase of 17-3 per cent in the population of Kotali State is unex- 
pectedly high, and is the largest but one in tlio Eastern Division. It has 

occurred to a much greater degree in rural than in 
IMa/i. . urban areas, tlio figures, being +18‘8 and -(-3-0 

per cent respectively. The State, however, has not 
yet recovered its position of 1881, the present population being 9-7 per cent 

less than then, and the 
difference between the two 
areas in this respect is only 
about 1 per cent. The 
decade has not been a 
markedly favourable one, 
for the harvests were poor 
in four years, and in a fifth 
year there was scarcity. 
Epidemics, however, have been few and .slight, and the bad efiects of unfavourable 
agricultural conditions are said to have been counteracted by suitable adminis- 
trative action, an extension of irrigation, railway communications, and roads, 
improvement of the public health through an increase of dispensaries, the revi- 
sion of the land settlement, and other causes, all of which have tended to improve 
the material condition of the people and to help them in the natural rebound 
from the unfavourable decade of 1891-1901. There has been a marked increase 
in immigration amounting to 8 5 '3 per cent, compared with an increase in emigra- 
tion of only 29 •! per cent, and whereas the immigrants formed only 6 ’9 per cent 
of the 1901 population, the percentage was 10‘8 per cent in 1911. Emigrants, 
on the other hand, represented only 5‘1 and 5‘6 per cent of the populations of 
these two years. Immigration, therefore, (which may be the result of better 
railway communications since the opening of the Nagda-Muttra line) has had a 
good deal to do with the increase in Eotah, but, as the figures on the margin 
above show, the natural population has increased by 13 ’2 per cent. Vital statis- 
tics are not available. 

The small Chiefship of Kushalgarh, which has a population of only 22,005, 
has increased by as much as 35'6 per cent during the recent decade. 17,100 

of its population are Bhils. They sufiered severely in 
Kushalgarh. the famines of the recent decade, and their increase 

of 48'2 per cent, from 11,538 to 17,100, is strik- 
ing evidence of the great recuperative powers this_ tribe possesses, A small 

of error must, of 
. allowed for a 

ruor^<\ye irate enumeration 
of their tracts compared 
with 1901, as their houses 
were actually numbered 
and a final check was held 
on the morning of March 
10th, 1911. Comparison 
with Censuses previous to 1901 are not of much value owing to the 1881 statistics 
being incorporated with Bansivara’s, and to the non-enumeration of the Bhil 
tracts in 1881 and 1891. 

Lawa. The Thakurate of Lawa, which only has a population of 2, 5 64 and is en- 
tirely ru- 
ral, has de- 
creased 
4-Opercent 
since 1901 
and by 4 '4 
per cent 
since 1881# 


Lawa. 

Total. 

Percentage of variation. 

1911, 

1901. 

1901-1911. 

1891-1901. 

1881-1911. 

Actual population 

Immigrants ... 

Emigrants ... ... 

Natural population 

2,564 

1,092 

152 

1,624 

2,671 

1,147 

74 

1,596 

— 4-0 

— 4-8 
-1-105-4 
+ 1-6 

—20-5 

Not ava 

—4-4 

liable. 


Kushalgarh. 

Total. 

Percentage of variation. C 

*1 

1911. 

1001. 

looi-ion. 

1891-1001. 

lSSI-1011. 

Actual population. 
Immigrants ... 

22,005 

2,605 

16,222 

\ . Inol 
f Bans 

'InoIndeB 

-(-35-0 

uded in 
wara. 

estimated 

— 48-3' 

1 

_4-7* 

Emigrants 

Natural population. 

1,287 

20,087 

V Not av 

Bhils. 

ailablo. 



Total. 

PereenLigo of v.iriallon. 


ion. 

1901. 


1S9M001. 

ISSMJll. 

Actual population. 
Immigrants 

039,089 

69,203 

5'M,R7a 

37,370 

-H7-3 

'“21*2 

-0-7 

Emigrants 

Natural population. 

3O|0/0 

005,805 

27,8C2 

535,505 

-f291 

•H3-2 

j- Not av 

ailablo. 
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Marwar has the largest population in the Western Division and the second” 
largest in Rajputana. Since 1881 it has increased at a more rapid rate than its 

rival Jaipur, though the population of the latter is still 
Marivar, 28 '1 per cent larger. The variation in migration has 

had little effect on the population, for the increase is 
6'7 per cent in the natural and 6’3 per cent in the actual population. The in- 
crease is confined 
to the rural areas, 
the urban popu- 
lation having de- 
clined by T per 
cent. One might 
have expected a 
greater rise in 
this State, for 
the recent de- 
cade, spite of a famine in 1905-06 and a year of scarcity and another of 
■destructive frosts, has been a fairly favourable one for Marwar. A large return 
of those -who were forced to emigrate through famine at the end of the previous 
decade was, likewise, anticipated, for a great deal of the diminition of 23'4 per 
cent in 1891-1901 was explained by this temporary emigration. JBut the State 
is still 18 ‘6 per cent below its 1891 population and emigrants are in even greater 
proportion than in 1901, being 11*6 per cent of the whole population, compared 
with 10'4 per cent. No vital statistics for the State are maintained, but there 
is no doubt that a severe outbreak of malarial fever in 1908 has checked the 
growth of the population. In the Provincial Tables the villages belonging to 
the Marwar Darbar, which are situated in the British District of Merwara, have 
been shewn as part of Marwar. The population of these villages has increased 
by 28'5 per cent since 1881, compared with an increase of 17‘5 per cent in the rest 
of the rural area of the State, 

Mewar, which has the largest population of the States in the Southern 
Division, wz: 1,281,284 excluding the Central India Parganas of Gangapur 

and Nandwas, and the. third largest in the Province, 
Mewar. sufiered more severely than any except the Chiefship 

of Kushalgarh in the disastrous decade of 1891-1901, 
when it was hit very badly by famine. Including the Gangapur and Nandwas 

Parganas, the 
figures for which 
have practically 
no effect on the 
percentages, the 
decline amounted 
to 44'7 per cent. 
The State has 
now made a very 
good recovery, 

amounting to an increase of 25*6 per cent. Its statistics, however, are still 
. more uncertain than in any other State, as the authorities have not yet 
succeeded in taking a regular enumeration of the large Bhil tracts. Including 
the estimate of 134,429 unenumerated Bhils in the 1891 population the State 
■is still 30'6 per cent below what it was then, and even excluding them it is 25*2 
per cent below that figure. It will, therefore, require at least another ten years 
equally favourable with the recent ten for Mewar to recover the position it held 
before the 1891-1901 decade. Comparisons with 1881 are not quite reliable 
owing to the uncertainty of the figures for the Bhil tracts. But, including the 
estimate of 51,076 unenumerated Bhils, the population shows a very consider- 
able decrease of 14‘2 per cent in the last 30 years. The urban areas of Mewar 
have suffered severely during the recent decade, having declined by 16T per cent 
compared with an increase of 30 '7 per cent in rural areas. Since 1881 the 
difference in the decline of the two areas is very slight. The variation in mig- 
ration during 1901-1911 has had little to do with the variation in population, as 
immigrants form only 3T per cent of the population compared with 2'5 per cent 
in .1901, while the proportion borne by emigrants has declined slightly from 7'1 
to 6T per cent. The Mewar villages in the British district of Merwara have 


Mewar. 

Total, 

Percentage of variation. 

1911. 

1901. 

1901-1911. 

1891-1901. 

1881-1911. 





t 

t 

Actual population* 

1,293,776 

1,030,212 

-f25-6 

-44-7 

— 14'2 

Immigrants* ... ... 

39,409 

25,580 




Emigrants* 

78,573 

73,017 

+ 7-6 1 

Not available. 

Natural population* ... 

1,332,940 

1,077,649 

+ 23-7 \ 


*Inoluding Gangapur and Nandwas of Central India. 

Bhils. 


Marwar. 

Total. 

Percentage of variation. 

1911. 

1901. 

1901-1911. 

1891-1901. 

1881-1911. 

Actual population ,,, 
Immigrants ... 

Emigrants 

Natural population 

2,057,553 

42,665 

238,600 

2,253,488 

1,933,565 

25,874 

201,617 

2,111,308 

-1- 6-3 
-f64-9 
-t-18-3 

6-7 

—23-4 

I 

Not ava 
J 

-M7-1 

ilable. 
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increased by 2'6 per cent since 1881, compared with a decrease of 14'4 per cent 
in the rural areas of the State itself. 


Partabgarli State which, as it always has been, is the smallest of the 18 
States proper, has made a good recoveiy from its serious losses of the previous 

decade, whiclr amounted to a drop in population of 
Fartahgarh, 40-9 per cent — the worst record of any but three 

States. It has increased since 1901 by 20’5 per cent, 
but is still 21 ‘2 per cent below its 1881 figure, and 28 '7 per cent below that of 

1891. This unsatis- 
factory. positi on 
compared with 1881 
and 1891 seems to 
be- quite unaffected 
by any question of 
the Bhil population 
being over ex- 
aggerated in those 
years, for, if all 
Bhils be excluded 

from the figures throughout, the decrease is still greater, being 24*1 per cent 
since 1881 and 31 ‘8 per cent since 1891. The recent increase in the population 
is more or less independent of any fluctuations in migration. 

Shahpura shows an increase of 11*1 per cent in its actual and 10'7 per cent 
in its natural population. Immigrants, who form more than one sixth of the 

population, have increased by 26*5 per cent. The 
Shahpura, present population is still 8*4 per cent less than that of 

1881, the Chiefship having suffered a severe loss of 32*9 


tics births (10,162) 
have exceeded 
deaths (8, 

1,722 or 20*4 per 
cent in the last 10 
years. 


440) by 


Sbalipura. 

Total. 

Percentage of variation. 

ion. 

1901. 

190M011, 

I89M00]. 

ISSl-ltUl. 

Actiial population ... 

47,397 

42,676 

+ 11-1 

—32-9 

—8-4 

Immigrants .„ ... 

8,967 

7,090 

+ 26-5 

■i 


Emigrants 

1,597 

686 

+ 172-5 

}- Not ava 

liable. 

Natural population ... 

40,027 

36,172 

+ 10-7 

/ 



per cent of its people 
in the 1891-01 
decade. According 
to the vital statis- 


Partabgarli. 

Total. 

Percentage of variation. 

» 

1911. 

1901. 

1901-1911* 

1891-1901. 

ISSl-lDll. 

Actual population 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Notural population 

62,701 

12,610 

11,581 

61,675 

62,025 

9,118 

8,980 

51,887 

+ 20-5 
+ 38-3 
+ 29-0 
. + 18-9 

-40-9 

j- Not av 
} 

«-21-2 

ailable. 

-Includes 

estimated 

Bhils. 


The j)opulation of Sirohi has inci’eased by 22*4 per cent in the recent 
decade, compared with a drop of 19*0 per cent in the previous decade. The 

increase appears to be a natural one, for emigrants 
Sirohi. show a greater proportional increase (3 6*1 per cent) 

than either immigrants (19*2 per cent) or the actual 
population (22*4 per cent). Owing very greatly to the State including within 

its boundaries 
Erinpura Canton- 
' ment, Mount Abu, 
and a fairly large 
Railway population 
at Abu Road 
(Kharari), the num- 
ber of immigrants 
in the State now 
"form 1 3 *4 per cent of 
the population. The increase in the State since 1881, which amounts to 32*3 
per cent, is greater than in any State except Bikaner. A little of this increase 
is probably due to a more accurate enumeration of the Bhaldiar Tah.sil, which 
w*as not really regularly censused in 1881. But as its population in 1911 was 
only 2,329 its figures would not really have much effect on the percentage of ' 
variation. The State has practically, but not quite, recovered its po-sition of 
1891. As would. expected after the famines of the previous decade the rural 
areas shew a far greater increase (25*8 per cent) in the recent decade than the 
urban (3*2 per cent),' while since 1881 they have increased by 33*1 per cent 
compared with. 27*6 per cent in towns, . . . ; 


Birohl. 

Total. 

Pcrccntago of variation. 

1911, 

1901, 

1901-1911. 

1691.1901, 

1SSM911. 

Actual population ... 
Immigrants ... ... 

Emigrants 

Natural population .. 

189,127 

25,110 

6,411 

170,428 

*Ino 

154,544- 
21,065 
4,709 
133,188 
ludes estira 
P 

+ 22-4 
+ 19-2 
-f- 36-1 
-f 23-3 
ated popula 
argnna in It 

•—19-0 

}• Not av 
J 

tion of Bba 
91. . 

+32-3 

ailablo. 

khar 
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Spite of distinctly unfavourable conditions in the shape of outbreaks 
jof plague and cholera, and , bad harvests due to scanty rainfall and severe winters, 

Tonk has managed to increase its population by 10 9 
Tank. per cent since 1901 ; but it is still lO'S per cent below 

its 1 88 1 figure. It was one of the States which suffered 
severely in the 1891-1901 decade when the population decreased by 28-1 per cent. 

The rural parts 
have shewn even a 
better rate of recov- 
ery, for the increase 
among them is 16 "9 
per cent since 1901, 
while the urban 
areas, which seem 
to have suffered 
more severely from 

plague and cholera, have decreased by 7*8 per cent. An increase of 8‘8 per cent 
in immigration and a decrease of 30‘6 per cent in emigration have aided in the 
recovery, and though the proportion (18*9 per cent) which immigrants bear tp 
the total population is actually smaller than in 1901 (19*2 per cent), the 
difference in the corresponding figures for emigrants for the two years is very 
much greater, they being only 11*5 per cent in 1911 compared with 18*5 per 
cent in 1901. The vital statistics, if calculated at the rate of those for the last 
6 years for which alone they are available, show an excess of births over deaths 
amounting to 4*5 per cent. 


Tonic. 

Total. 

Percentage of variation. 

1911. 

1901. 

1901-1911. 

1891-1901. 

1881-1911. 

Actual population 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Natural population ... 

303,181 

57,090 

35,003 

281,094 

273,267 

62,468 

60,472 

271,271 

+ 10-9 
+ 8-8 
— 30-6 
+ 3-6 

— 28-1 

'!• Not av 
J 

—10-3 

ailable. 


AJMER-MERWARA. 


13. Previous Censuses, etc. — The British Province of Ajmer-Merwara 
has not recovered quite so well from the 1891-1901 decade as has the Native 

State territory of 
Rajputana, the in- 
crease in its popu- 
lation amounting 
to only 5*1 per cent 
compared with 6*9 
per cent in Rajpu- 
tana. As the vari- 
ation in the two 

districts, of which the Province is composed, will be discussed at some length 
further on it is not necessary to go into the variation of the province itself in 
any great detail, but a reference to the diagrams in paragraphs 5 and 10 of this 
Chapter may be found of interest. It is sufficient to remark here that the vari- 
ations in its population from the earliest Census have been affected neither by altera- 
tions in the area of the Province nor in the area censused. Any variations there 
may be, therefore, must be the result either of variations in the birth and death- 
rates, or in migration, or both, except for a small margin on account of greater 
accuracy in each successive enumeration. Unlike Rajputana itself Ajmer-Mer- 
wara was censused, along with the rest of British India, in 1872. As the count, 
however, was considered untrustworthy the Government of India ordered another 
enumeration to be made in 1876, and the population was then ascertained to be 
396,331. Since that date the population of the Province has increased by as 
much as 26*5 per cent. As the increase since 1881, which is only five years 
later, is only 8*8 per cent and in the 5 years from 1876 to 1881 was as much as 
16*2 per cent, there would appear at first sight to be some reason for supposing 
that the 1876 enumeration erred on the side of an underestimate of the popula- 
tion. But as the increase in the rural population from 1876-81 was only l3*9 
per cent compared with 15 0 per cent in 1881-91, while the urban population 
grew by 26*0 per cent in 1876-1881 and by 82*3 per cent between 1876-1911, it is 
quite probable that the 1876 Census was very fairly accurate and that the . 
apparently rapid growth of the Province in the last thirty-five years is really due 
to the great expansion of Ajmer city, owing chiefly to the establishment of the 
Rajputana-Malwa Railway headquarters there between 1876 and 1881, and to that 
of Beawar town. The growth in these two places has been 38*8 per cent and 28*6 
j)er cent respectively between 1876 and 1881, and 145*6 per cent and 85*2 per 


Ajmer-Menvara. 

• Total, 

. Percentage of variation. 

1911. 

1901. 

1901-1911. 

1891-1901. 

1881-1911. 

1676-1011. 

Actual population.. 

Immigrants 

Emigrants... 

Natural population. 

501,395 

95,112 

84,110 

490,393 

476,912 

93,113 

25,293 

409,092 

+ 6-1 
+ 2-1 
+ •232-5 
+ 19-9 

-121 

-13-9 

I Not 

+ 8-8 
Not avai 

a V aila 

+ 26-5 
lable. 

ble. 
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cent from 1876 to 1911. Excluding them the variation in the population of the 
Province would have been only + 13-5 per cent and + 12-5 per cent in the two 
periods in question. 

14 Brief Review of the Conditions in 1901-1911. — The increase in the 
population during the recent decade has not been more than 5 -1 per cent. The 
conditions have not been favourable to a greater increase than this. The Pro- 
vince has suffered from plague, both in the rural and urban areas, and from 
famine in Merwara in 1901-02 and 1905-06, and in Ajmer in 1905-06, and from 
two or three other unfavourable years. 

15. Causes of Variation in 1901-1911. — However, had it not been for 
a considerable increase in emigration, the growth of population in the Province 
would have been greater, for, as the figures on the margin of paragraph 13 show, 
the natural population has risen by as much as 19-9 per cent. While immigration 
has increased by only 2"1 per cent during the decade emigration has increased 
by as much as 232-5 per cent, and the emigrants recorded at, the recent Census ' 
formed 16-8 per cent of the population, compared with only 5-3 per cent in 1901 ; 
and while immigrants exceeded emigrants by as much as 268‘1 per cent in 1901, 
they only exceed them now by 13-1 per cent. So far, however, as can be ascer- 
tained very little if any of this emigration is traceable directly to famine, as relief 
has always been given to the people on the first signs of any need for it, and 
they have always availed themselves very readily of it. The large proportion 
which children under 10 years now bear to the total population, namely 26-0 per 
cent compared with 17-8 per cent in 1901, is a good omen for the future. They 
have increased by as much as 53-5 per cent in the decade, contrasted with a 
decrease of 44-5 per cent in the previous ten years. There appear to be no 
signs of any overcrowding in the Province except perhaps in the hilly tracts 
of Merwara, where the area of culturable soil appears to have reached its limit 
some years ago while the population continues to increase, and it is from these 
parts, so far as can be gathered, that most of the increasing number of emigrants 
have issued. 

16- Variation in Districts. — Ajmer has not recovered so successfully 
from the very bad decade of 1891-1901 as has its sister district of Alerwara. Its 

increase since 1901 amounts only to 3-5 per cent, 
Ajmer. and though its population has grown by 5-9 per cent 

since 1881 and by 22-7 per cent since the first. Census 
of 1876 it is still 9-9 per cent below its highest figure of 1891. If the urban 

areas be excluded, 
where the increase 
in the Ajmer city 
accounts for a con- 


only 1-1 per cent compared with 12-2 per cent in Merwara, while in the last 
thirty years the rural population has decreased by as much as 5 -5 per cent compared 
with an increase of 14-7 per cent in Merwara, and an increase in Ajmer of 7-2 
per cent since the first Census of 1 8 76. The variations are, in fact, more like those 
of the neighbouring State of Elishangarh, whose conditions, as remarked in para. 12 
above, Ajmer more resembles than it does Merwara. The vital statistics, which 
are supposed to be more accurate than those in the States of Rajputana, show 
that the deaths (137,760) have exceeded the births (114,80.8) by 22,952. If this 
figure be deducted from the 1901 population the 1911 population would be 
344,501, instead of 380,384, or 35,883 less than the actual Census figures. This 
deficiency would have to be made up by a corresponding excess in the number 
of immigrants over emigrants. The actual excess, however, is only 29,624, and 
a certain portion of this excess would have to be debited to the previous decade. 
And the excess is probably even stiU smaller, as a certain proportion 
of the 5,351 emigrants who returned their birthplace under the name of 
Ajmer-Merwara, came, no doubt, from the district of Ajmer itself. 
The vital statistics, therefore, would seem to be very far from reliable. Ajmer^ 
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•without doubt, depends for the maintenance of its population very greatly upon 
immigration into the urban areas, more especially into the city of Ajmer. 
Immigrants into the district formed 21 ‘0 per cent of the 1911 population and 
2 1 '6 per cent in 1901 and they have increased in the recent decade by 3 per cent. 
Emigrants, on the other hand, were only 1 3 ’2 per cent of the 1911 population. 
But for this reinforcement from outside, the district as a whole would have 
fared worse than it has, for the conditions of the decade were unfavourable and 
included outbreaks of .plague, and years of scarcity in 1901-02, 1905-06 and 
1907-08. The total number of reported deaths from plague amounted to 7,889 
in the ten years. It is satisfactory to note, however, as regards the future 
outlook, that children under 10 yeai-s of age have increased by 42-5 per cent 
during the decade compared with a decrease of 42-3 per cent in 1891-1901, and 
now form 25 ‘2 per cent of the total population compared with 18 ’3 per cent in 
1901 and 27’6 per cent in 1891. On the other hand females of the child bearing 
ages (15-40 years) have declined by 1‘1 per cent, compared with an increase of 
2’2 per cent in the previous decade, and form only 44*5 per cent of the popula- 
tion instead of 46"1 per cent as in 1901. In 1901 statistics were compiled for 
police circles and not for Istimrari and Ehalsa areas (as was done in 1881 and 
1891 and has been done this time). It is not possible, thei’efore, to discuss the 
variation of the last decade for an}’’ smaller portions than the whole rural area. 

But the figures on the 
margin show the varia- 
tions in the Khalsa 
and Istimrari lands 
(excluding Deoli 
Cantonment through- 
out) between 1881 and 
1911 so far as is possible, from which it will be seen that the Istimx’ari Estates 
have suffered throughout the thirty years more severely than the Khalsa 
areas. 

The Merwara District, whose population decreased by 8 ‘8 per cent in 
1891-1901, has made a very good recovery of lO O per cent in the recent 

decade. This is the more satisfactory considering the 
Mencara. unfavourable agricultural conditions, for the district 

suffered from famine in 1901-02 and again in 1905-06. 
This latter fact makes the increase of 12-2 per cent in rural areas, compared 

with only 4'0 per 
cent in the towns, 
more remarkable. 
Unfortunately 
figures for emigrants 
(and, therefore, for 
the natural popula- 
tion) for 1901 are 
not available, but 
from information 
gathered from various sources there is little doubt that emigration has increased 
tremendously. At the recent Census emigrants from the district amounted to 
27 ’8 per cent of the 1911 population. As a matter of fact the figure is really 
even higher than this, for probably the larger proportion of the 5,351 emigrants 
who returned their birth place as Ajmer-Merwara were really born in the district 
of Merwara. Further, taking the annual death-rate among the emigrants at 
a normal one of 40 per mille, and in order to maintain the number of emig- 
rants at even half their present number, namely at 16,810, there must have 
been at least another 6,700 persons who actually left.the district duringihe decade. 
It must be remembered, too, that though immigrants have increased by 9-4 
per cent they form only 16-9 per cent of the population. There is little doubt, 
then, that the increase in the population is even less than it -would 
have been had there not been a considerable increase in emigration, and, th^e- 
fore that the increase in the natural population has been even greater than_ that 
of the actual population. This conclusion is supported by the vital statistics 
which, it must be remembered, nearly always minimize the number ot births 
more than the deaths. According to the statistics births (45,245,) during the 
decade have exceeded deaths (33,676) by as much as, 11,569 or 34-4 per cent. 
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Adding this figui-e (11,569) to the 1901 population the 1911 population would 
he 121,028, or only 17 more than the actual Census figures. But as emigrants 
exceed immigrants by 13,223, it would seem as if there must have been at least 
13,206 more births than the number recorded to have raised the population to 
its present figure. The probabilities, therefore, are that the birth-rate during 
the last decade has been a very high one and that the Mers are as prolific a 
tribe as the Bhils. Children under 10 years, for instance, have increased by as 
much as 94-8 per cent compared with a decrease of 51 '6 in the previous decade, 
and now form 28-6 per cent* of the population compared with 16*2 per cent 
in 1901. The density of Merwarais high (189 persons per square mile)— higher 
than any except the States of Bharatpur, Alwar and Dholpur. It is higher 
now by 2 persons to the square mile than it was even in 1891 ; and with such 
a high birth-rate the population will have to find still further outlets in emigra- 
tion. The district has more than recovered its position of 1891 and even its 
rural population is now larger than it ever has been before. The total population 
has increased by 19*3 per cent since 1881 and by 40*0 per cent since 1876, the in- 
creases in rural and urban areas in the same periods being 14*7 per cent and 32*5 
per cent in villages, and 44*0 per cent and 85*2 per cent in towns, respectively. It 
is probable, however, that the current decade will not, under ordinary circum- 
stances, see quite such a high birth-rate, as the women of the child-bearing ages 
formed only 43*2 per cent of the population in 1911 instead of the 1901 figurn 
of 47*6 per cent ; and they have actually declined by *7 per cent compared with 
an increase of 20*9 per cent in the previous decade. 

At this Census the figures for the villages belonging to the Marwar and 
Mewar Darbars, which are administered by the Merwara District officials, have 
been shown separately in the Provincial Tables among the statistics for those 
two States ; but in the Imperial Tables and the figures given in this paragraph 
they have been treated as part of the District. Figures for them for 1891 and 

1901 are not avai- 
able, but the state- 
ment on the margin 
gives their varia- 
tions between 1881- 
•1911 and 1876-1911, 
which shows that 
while the Marwar 

and British ones have incx’eased almost pari passu since 1881 the rate of 
growth in the Mewar ones has been very much slower. 

17. Relation of variation to density. — It is not probable that there 
is in Bajputana or Ajmer-Merwara any direct relation between the variations in 

population of any 
State or District 
and its density, 
and the country 
as a whole is too 
sparsely peopled 
for there to be any 
marked tendency, 
on account of pres- 
sure of population 
on the soil, for per- 
sons to move from 
one part to an- 
other ; nor would 
there be any na- 
tural readiness to 
do so owing, as a 
rule, to the marked 
disi nclination 
among the inhabi- 
tants to change 
masters, for the 
methods of ad- 
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ministration and government differ much in many States. It is a mere coinci- 
dence that the most densely populated parts in 1901, viz. Bharatpur, Dholpur 
and Alwar, show a decline dui-ing the recent decade. But, as a matter of fact, 
out of the ten States rer ording the greatest increases at this Census all but two 
were among the ten which had the lowest density in 1901. The ten out of the 
twenty States (excluding Lawa Thakurate) which now have the greatest density 
cover only 2(r4 per cent of the total area of Rajputana, while their population 
represents as much as 53'6 per cent of the total population of the Province. I'he 
marginal figures on the preceding page show side by side the percentage of varia- 
tion in the population and the actual variation in density since 1901 in the States 
and Districts of the two Provinces. It may sometimes happen that the largest 
actual increase may occur in densely populated districts where the proportional 
gain is relatively small. In most cases, however, as the figures show, 
the actual increase in the number of persous per square mile and 
the percentage of increase in the population vary proportionally pari passu. 
But in three or four cases there are exceptions. The most noticeable are Jaisal- 
mer, Bikaner, Merwara. Excepting Marwar, Jaisalmer and Bikaner have the 
largest areas in the Pi-ovinces. At the same time thej^- are the most sparsely 
populated States. In Jaisalmer there has been practically no variation at all 
in density, but the population has increased bj’’ 20'4 per cent, the seventh largest, 
variation in the Province. In Bikaner density’’ has increased bj^^ only 5 persons 
per square mile while the population has grown by 19'9 per cent, the eighth 
largest variation. The District of Merwara shows the reverse state of affairs, 
for, whereas it stands onl}’" thirteenth in the two Provinces as regards increase 
in population, it is as high as fourth in the actual variation in density. In actual 
area it is smaller than anj^ but Kushalgarh, Lawa, and Shahpura. 

18. Variations in Age-Periods and Sexes.— The variation in age 
periods and in the proportion of sexes will be discussed in Chapters V. and VI. 
Suffice it to say here that the greatest increase in both Provinces is found at the 
two extremes of life, namely among those under 1 0 years, and of 60 and over. This 
is what was anticipated, for it was these periods which had shewn the greatest de- 
cline in the previous decade as the result of famines. The greatest decrease in both 
Provinces is among those aged 10-15. In Rajputana females have increased ata 
more rapid I’ate (7'1 per cent) than males (fi'G per cent) and there are now 909 
females to every 1,000 males of the population compared with 905 per l,O0O 
in 1901. In Ajmer-Merwara the I'ever.se is the case, females having increased 
by 4 '1 per cent only, and males by G'O percent; and there are now only 884 
female.s per 1,000 males instead of 900 as in 1901. Among the rising generation 
of children under 10 years in Rajputana (excluding the Tonk Parganas of 
Chhabra, Pirawaand Sironj for which age figures previous to 1911 are not avail- 
,nble) males have vai’ied by + 32*2 per cent compared with — 38’5 per cent in 
the previous decade, the corre.sponding figures for females being + 32'7 and 
— 37'1 per cent re.spectively. It is worthy of note that 102-9 per cent of the 
total variation among females and 103-9 per cent among males is to be found 
in this ago period alone. The proportional increase among children of this age 
is still greater in Ajmer-Merwara. Males among them have increased by ol'd 
joer cent and females by 55 5 per cent, compared with decreases of 41-0 and 45-1 
per cent respectively in the previous decade. Their variations form 1 50-2 per cent 
of the total variation among males and 243-0 per cent of that among females. 
Women of the child bearing ages (15-40), too, have increased by 6-4 per cent, com- 
pared with a decrease of 11-9 per cent in the previous decade, in Rajputana, but the 
corresponding variations in Ajmer-Merwara are not so favourable, being — 1-0 
and -f- 6- 1 per cent. The above facts, except the last, are of good omen for the 
much de.sired restoration by 1921 of both Provinces to their standard of popu- 
lation at the time of the Census of ’ 89 1 . It is, however, never safe to prophesy 
about a country which depends so much for its prosperity on agricultural condi- 
tions, which, in their turn, are dependant almost entirely on such a variable and 
scanty rainfall as has been described in paragraph 3 (d) of Chapter I. 
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CHAPTER II. — VARIATION -IN POPULATION, 

Subsidiary Table I. — Variation in relation to density since 1876. 
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CHAPTER II. VARIATION IN POPULATION. 


Subsidiary Table II. — Variation in natural 23opulation. 
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271,271 

1- 

9,823 

+ 3-6 

Southern Division 

l,8S3,m 

75,713 

91,471 

1,908,035 

1,502,234 

50,905 

85,397 

1,536,736 

+ 

371,299 

+ 34-3 

Banswara .. 

165,463 

10,324 

9,502 

164,701 

149,128 

1,953 

4,352 

167,749 

4* 

17,639 

+ 10-5 

Dungarpur 

.159,192 

10,441 

8,843 

157,594 

100,103 

1,189 

2,339 

101,253 

4* 

50,341 

+ 55'G 

Kushalgarh 

22,005 

2,005 

1,287 

20,687 

18,222 

Included 

in 

Banswara. 




jMewar '. 

1,293,776 

39,409 

78,573 

1,332,940 

1,030,212 

25,580 

73,017 

1,077,649 

!+: 

255,291 

+ 23-7 

Partabgarh 

62,704 

12,010 

11,581 

61,675 

52,025 

9,118 

8.980 

51,887 

4- 

9,788 

+ 18-9 

Sirohi 

189,127 

25,110 

6,411 

170,428 

154,544 

21,065 

4,709 

138,188 

4- 

32, -240 j 

+ 23-3 

. jresicrn Division 

3,846,847 

94,358 

353,406 

3jl05iS95 

2,593,690 

52,493 

384,304 

3,935,563 

■¥180,333 

4- 

Bikaner ... 

700,983 

08,262 

119,567 

752,288 

5^4, / ilO 

35,841 

159,956 

708,870 

O. 

43,418 

+ 6-1 

Jaisalmer ... 

88,311 

9,102 

20,910 

100,119 

73,370 

5,780 

37', 794 

105,384 

- 

5,205 

- 5-0 

JIarwar 

■2,0o7j553 

42,665 ; 

238,600 

2,253,488 

1,935,565 

25,374 

201,617 

2,111,308 

+ 142,180 

+ 6-7 

Ajmep-Merwara ... 

601,395 

95,112 

84,110 

490,393 

476,912 

93,113 

25,293 

409,092 

4- 

81,301 

+ 19-9 

Ajmer 

380,384 

79,753 

50,129 

350,700 

367,453 

79,514 

No 

t a V 

c 

1 i 1 a 

b 1 0 

Alerwara ■ ... 

121,011 

20,398 

33,621 

134,234 

109,459 

18,648 

No 

t a V 

a i 1 a 

b I e 


Tho Table does not include immigrants from nor emigrants to places outside India as the figures for such eniigrauts arc 
inoemploto. 

The Touk figures for 1901 Iiave been adjusted to include the 3 Parganas, Chhabra, Pii-awa, Sirooj transferred to Raipit- 
tana since 1901. 

The figures in columns 7 and S against Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara have been taken from Table XI, India Tablea 





















SonsiDiARy Table III. — Comparison with vital statistics. 
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CHAPTER 11. — VARIATION IN' POPULATION 




CHAPTER HI. 

BiHh~Place, 

1. Data for Discussion. — Imperial Table XI contains statistics showing 
what States, Districts, Provinces, or Countries all persons, enumerated in each 
State, District or City in Kajputana and Ajmer-Merwara on the night of the 
Census, returned as their birth-places. Subsidiary Table II, Chapter II, shows 
for each District, State, and Natural Division and for each of the two. Pro- 
vinces the total number in 1901 and 1911 of immigrants to and emigrants from 
other parts of India. Of the Susbidiary Tables at the end of this Chapter, 
Table I gives the number of immigrants into each of the Provinces, Natural 
Divisions, States, or Districts from ta) contiguous parts of the Province, lb) 
other parts of the Province. (ci contiguous parts of other Provinces, {d) non- 
contiguous parts of other Provinces and Countries in India, (e) countries outside 
India. Table II gives similar details for emigrants, except that for heads (c) 
and (d) are substituted “ contiguous Provinces ” and “ non-contiguous Pro- 
vinces and countries in India,” because separate details by States or Districts 
of other Provinces are not always available. Table III illustrates the propor- 
tional migration among both sexes, and among females alone, to and from each 
of the Provinces, Natural Divisions, States and Districts from and to, (a) con- 
tiguous States and Districts, (6) all other places. Table IV compares the 
migration between the Natural Divisions in 1901 and 1911, and Table V that 
between each of the two Provinces and other Provinces, etc., in India. 

2. Nature and Scope of Discussion. — Migration, as regards its effect 
on the variation of the population, has been dealt with in Chapter II. It is 
not intended in this Chapter to do more than discuss the variation in the migra- 
tion figures themselves, and to examine the direction, character, and causes of 
the various streams of immigration and emigration, quite briefly for, at the 
most, emigrants form only 8- 1 per cent of the total population and immigrants 
£‘•9 per cent in Kajputana, and 16-8 per cent and 19'3 per cent in Ajmer- 
Merwara. But it must be premised here that the figures on which the discussion 
is based must not be held to represent the actual migratory movements of the 
population in the more ordinary sense of the terms “ emigration ” and “ immi- 
gration.” To begin with, the artificial division of India into various Districts 
and Provinces lead.s to artificial statistical effects. The social customs of the 
country lead people to marry to a great extent outside their own villages ; but 
■in many cases it is pure chance whether the bride comes from or goes to a 
neighbouring village of her own State or District, or to one just across the 
border ; yet in the latter case she swells the number of migrants. Again the 
Census figures only illustrate the state of affairs actually e.xisting at the time 
of the Census, that is once in ten yeai’S, and of necessity can take little account 
of movements, even of large numbers, in between two enumerations. Famine 
is a constant source of migration, but its effects are often wiped out within four 
or five years of a famine by the return of most of the emigrants. Thus were 
a famine to take place in the early part of a decade there would be little trace 
of the eftects of the movement in the figures of the following Census. Again, 
the actual figures may give a totally misleading idea of migration, for there 
is practically no means of knowing whether migrants migrated during the 
decade or not, unless, of course, there is an actual increase in either class com- 
pared with those recorded at the 'preceding Census, or at any rate no decrease 
in excess of the natural diminution expected from the normal death-rate which 
would ordinarily occur among them during the decade. But we are never quite 
sure what the actual deattrate is and, therefore, unless there be an actual 
increase compared with the figures of the preceding Census, it is impossible to 
say whether the apparent migrants moved before or after the commencement 
of the recent decade. In any case a very large number of persons recorded as 
emigrants or immigrants in 1901 or even before then must appear among the 
emigrants and immigrants of this Census. 
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RAJPUTANA. 

3 Character of Migration. — As the Census Cornmissioner remarks, there 
are, generally speaking, five difierent distinguishable types of migration, : 

(1) Casual-— Oi the minor movements between adjacent villa'^es. 

These affect the returns only when the villages in question 
happen to lie on opposite sides of the line whicli 
divides one district from another. In this type of 
migration females generally preponderate. It arises largely 
from the very common practice among Hindus of taking a wite 
from another village, and from the fact that young married 
women often go to their parents’ home for their first confinement. 

(2) Temporary : — Due to journeys on business, visits to places of 

pilgrimage and the like, and the temporary demand for labour 
when new roads and railways are under construction. 

(3) Periodic as the annual migration which takes place in 

^ different tracts at harvest time, and the seasonal movements ()f 

pastoral nomads. The amount of temporary and periodic mi- 
gration varies greatly at different seasons of the year It is 
usually near the maximum at the time when the Census is taken. 

Semi permanent : — The natives of one place reside and earn their 
living in another, but retain their connection with their own 
homes, where they leave their families and to which they return in 
their old a;.>e,and at more or less regular intervals in the meantime. 

(5) Permanent:— i.e.. Where overcrowding drives peo]-)!* away, or 
the superior attractions of some other locality induce people to 
settle there. 

Census Statistics, unfortunately, cannot distinguish between these various 
types of migration. But an analysis of the sex figures in Subsidiary Table 1 1 1 
and of the proximity of the places to and from which the migrants go and come 
willtlirow some light on the subject. For an excess of females among the 
migrants and a marked stream towards contiguous localities is a fairly certain 
sign of casual migration, or (if males preponderate) of tempoi’ary migration. 
In 1911 in Rajputana there were 93-7 females to 100 males among emigrants, and 
160-2 among immigrants. There were 107-1 female to every 100 male emigrants 
to contiguous States and District of tlie Province and to contiguous Provinces, 
compared with only 48-1 among those going to iion-coiitiguous places. 'I'he 
corresponding figures for immigrants are 160-9 females per 100 males from all 
places in India, ] 63-4 from contiguous States or Districts of the ]?rovince and 
from contiguous Provinces, and 66-4 from other places Turning to the ques- 
tion of the proximity of the localities wiih which the exchange of persons takes 
place, it is seen that the S'l per cent of emigrants to the total population are 
composed of 6-7 who go to contiguous parts and 1 4 to non-contiguous ones, 
while the 2-9 per cent of immigrants consist of j: 8 from contiguous parts and 
-1 from non-contiguous. The figures may be stated in another form. Uut of 
every 1,000 persons who reported their birth-place as Rajputana, 891 were enu- 
merated in their State of birth, 35 in contiguous parts of Rajputana, 2' in other 
parts of Rajputana, 50 in other contiguous Provinces, 22 in non-contiguous 
Provinces, and less than 1 outside Ii dia And of every 1,000 persons who were 
enumerated in Rajputana, 933 were boin in the State in which they were enu- 
merated, 36 in contiguous parts and -2 in non-contiguous pai’ts of Rajputana, 
23 in contiguous parts of other Provinces, 6 in non-contiguous parts of other 
Provinces, and less than 1 outside India. P)( tails for Tahsils, Parganas and 
other such units are in consonance with the Provincial and State figures, and 
prove that most of the emigrants go to neighbouring Tahsils, etc., and so, too, 
as regards the immigrants. There were very few large fairs held in Rajputana 
about the time of the Census nor does the I’rovince contain many places of 
pilgrimage which would influence the emigration figures to any great extent. 
These facts and figures cleai’ly show that by far the greater proportion of the 
migration, especially immigration, among the population of Rajputana is of the 
casual type. Brides are obtained from or given to neighbouring States and 
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Districts; young innrried females often go to tHeir parents’ house for their first 
confinement ; brides bring with them servants ; bridegrooms, marrying into a rich 
fninilj", sometimes go to live at their father-in-law’s house, taking with them their 
retainers. There is thus a constant exchange of persons between neighbouring 
localities due to this one cause alone — the marriage customs of India. 

An analysis of the figures for the individual States and Districts support 
the conclusion that there is very little migration of the other three kinds, namely 
periodic, semi-permanent, and permanent. The only States (excluding Lawa 
Tliakurate) to which, from the figures, this remark would appear to be not wholly 
applicable ns regards immigrants is Sirobi. Out of the 1 3‘4 per cent of immigrants 
more than one-fourth come from non-contiguous parts. Tliis is due, no doubt, to 
the presence in a small State of two M ilitaiy Stations— Erinpura and Mount Abu — 
of a railway pojnilationat AbuEoad (Kbarari), and of the hillStat ionof Mount Abu 
which. be.sides its European resident population, contains two Schools for Europ- 
eans and Eurasians. As regards emigrants, the figures in Subsidiary Table III 
show that there is a more marked tendeuej^ in Bikaner, Jaipur, Karauli, Marwar, 
Partaligarb, and Sirobi than among the rest of the States for their people to 
travel further afield. 

4. Variation in Migration. — The total number of emigrants from Kaj- 
jmtnna to all parts of India amounted to 85.'),G'25 compared with 915,403 in 1901, 
the variiition being - 0-5 per cent. They formed ST per cent of the population of 
1911 compared with 9-3 jier cent in 1901 and 7-4 per cent in 1891. Immigrants 
from all parts of the irorld numbered 30;1,.553, compared with 238,357 in 1901, 
'or a variation of 27T per cent. They formed 2-9 per cent of the population of 

1911 comijarod with 2-4 i)cr cent in 1901. Both tliese figures are considerably 
lower than that of 1891, at which Census Eajputana is generally considered to 
have been at its high water mark of pro.sperit}'. Evidently the Province was 
then more popular with foreigners, ivs immigrants formed 5T per cent of the popula- 
tion. The exclusion of immigrants from outside India makes no diflerence to 
these percentages. In 1901 emigrants c.xceeded immigrants (excluding those 
from outside India) by 285-2 per cent, and at the recent Census by 182-9 per cent. 
The increa.'^e in immigrants is jiossiljjy partly duo to the return to Kajputaua 
oftho.se foreign born who bad left the Province for their paternal homes during 
the great faimne towards the end of the jn-evious decade ; partly to the more 
favourable conditions of the decade which would not repel intending immigrants 
to such an extent as in the ])revious one; partly to the greater general prosperity 
which would lead to an increase in jiiarriages etc. As a matter of fact, however, 
the lan-centagc of immigrants to the total ])opulntion has increased .so very slightly 
that it is unnecessary to search around lor causes. In the same way the 
])roportional decrease in emigration is very slight. k)uch ns there is is probably 
due to the more favourable conditions of the (lecade and the return of some of 
the Eajputana I'orn j)eo])le, e.s])ccially in the Western Division, whom the 
famines' of the previous decade drove to other Provinces. The increase in 
immigrants from contiguous States and Provinces is as much as 28-5 per cent, 
while there is an actual decrease of 2(1-0 per cent in those from non-contiguous 
Pj-ovinces and Countries. The reverse is the case with emigration, for whereas 
emigrants to contiguous States and Provinces have decreased by 8-1 percent, 
those to other places h.-ive increased by ].-9 per cent. 

5. Extra-Provincial Migration. Subsidiary Table V showstbatRaj- 

putana obtains most of its immigrants from the Native States of the Central 
^ India Agency (99,329). The Punjab sends 85,52G, 

(a) Immii/ ration. and the United Provinces come next with 70.064. 

’J'hcre is a big drop between these and the figures from 
the IPjinbay Presidency which only sends 14,558, spite of its being a contiguous 
Province. 27.543 persons come from Ajmer-Merwara. Altogether British 
tci-(-itory sends 170,401 iimnigi-ants and Native 8)tate teriitoiy 131,918. 

The proportion of emigrants going to British territory is still greater, for 
while only 25G,79G have gone to Native States 598,829 were enumerated in 

British territory. The Punjab receives most of them 

(hj BmUjration. (24G,609), next comes the Central India Agency 

(144,401), closely followed by Bombay (141g2_5l). 
The United Provinces receive 103,024 and Ajmer-Merwara 72,972. Subsidiary 
Table V shows that emigration is more widely diflused in character than imrai- 
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gration. For instance, there were 11,620 emigrants to Assam compared with 
only 105 immigrants, 15,210 emigrants to Behar and Orissa compared with 398 
immigrants, 36,732 emigrants to Bengal and only 737 immigrants, 55,861 to 
the Central Provinces compared with 936 immigrants, 14,271 to the Hyderabad 
state and only 321 immigrants. These figures show that while immigration 
is mainly of the casual type, there is a certain amount of semi -permanent or 
permanent emigration, due, no doubt, to the unsatisfactory agricultural condi- 
tions and lack of industries in the country which lead its inhabitants to emi- 
grate in search of a means of livelihood. There is, however, no tendency to 
any very marked increase in emigration in any particular direction, except 
perhaps to Bengal and Behar and Orissa, and to Bombay. The Bombay 
Census Superintendent, to which Province there has been an increase of 8,846 
emigrants, remarks that ‘about 20,000 pei-sons from Eajputana who were 
enumerated in Hyderabad, Sind, appear to have settled there permanently. 
The majority of such of the remainder, as are not of the casual type in the 
contiguous parts, are found under the generic name of Marwari, scattered all 
over the Presidency, doing a large trade in grain and usury. Most of them 
have been domiciled in the Presidency for a long time, but constantly revisit 
and finally retire to their ancestral homes in Rajputana.’ The followino- States 
send the largest number to the Presidency, Adarwar 82,956, Jaisalmer 12,255, 
Jaipur 10,0 i 8. The two former are, of course, contiguous to it. As the 
percentage of women to men among the emigrants is 62-3 per cent, much of 
the movement is probably only of the semi-permanent kind. The increase 
in those emigrating to Bengal and Behar and Orissa combined is 11,370, and the 
majority of those to Bengal go from Jaipur (9,051) and Bikaner (8,670), while 
ttie former State sends 10,800 to Behar and Orissa. In the 1901 Bengal 
Report it is noted that ‘ Rajputs go there as constables, jail- warders, zamindars’ 
peons, etc^and seldom take their women with them or form matrimonial alliances 
there. Ihey retain their connection with their homes which they revisit from 

time to time. The figures for the sex proportions for 1911 support this 
statement, for there are only 38 female to every 100 male emigrants to Bengal, 
the mailed decrease on the other hand in the flow towards the adiacent 

United Provinces, and the Punjab amountino- to 
28,935 or 16-7 per cent, 23,715 or 18-7 per cent and 20,660 or 77 per cent 
respectively, IS no doubt due to the fact that the previous decade witLsed a 
Sfell thTcountiy emigration due to the severe famines which then 

Rajputaua gives 553,136 more persons to other Provinces than it receives 
compared with 677.735 in 1901. These losses amount to 5-3 per cent and 6 9 

(a) Net results of respectively of the 1 9 1 1 and 1 901 populations 

i J JSet results of of the Province. With one or two quite negligible 

nmcjraUon. exceptions there is not a single Province or State to. 

flip fi'^inon f ■+ • ^eich it IS not a loser. The Punjab profits most by 

12669 T persons; Bombay follows yflth a gain if 

126,698. A est come tlm Central Provinces (54,925), Aimer-Merwara 145 4901 
lentml India (45,072), Bengal (35,995) and the United Provinces (32,96o/. '" 

to Provinces and countries outside, Rajputana receives 186,872 females 

16,681 males, or an excess of 70,191, or 60 2 per cent. The following Pro- 
/ 7 i -p ,• r Vinces send a marked excess of females Central T-nrlio 

(d, of (22,747^ Punjab ( 2 1,4321, United Provinces (18, ofs)! 

noticeable that these are all contiguous ProVinces Amon^o- fh! f f 

.6. Mlgiation m States. -The extent of migration varies very much in 

r.) t fal 

«ent), and at its highest (excluding lIwV TRaCSf irKifSpr( 
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per cent), Jhalawar (28’0 per cent), and Partabgarh (20’1 per cent). But the fact 
that eveiy State, except Marwar, contains far more immigrants than Eajputana 
itself, shows how veiy intia-provincial this foim of migration is in character, 
and is further suppoit of the assertion that most of it is of the casual or tem- 
porary, type. In all States the proportion of female immigrants from conti- 
guous parts is far in excess of the males. From non- contiguous pi’ovinces, 
however, they are in excess only in Alw’ar, Bundi, Jaipur, Karauli, Kishangarh, 
Kushalgarh, Lawa, and Shahpura. The States which show marked variations 
in immigration are the following: — Banswara (excluding Kushalgarh) (-1-1,242'5 
per cent), Dungarpur (-i-773T per cent), Bikaner (-j-90'5 per cent), Kotalr 
( + 85'3 per cent) and Jaisalmer ( + 57 5 per cent). None of the others have a 
variation in either direction exceeding 50 per cent. In Kotah there was an 
increase of 16, ^65 per sons from Central India. They are in the proportion of 136 
females to 100 males, and the movenrent appears to he purely of the casual 
kind, due greatly to the much more prosperous decade, and also, it is said, to the 
improvement in railway ccnimunications. The increase in Bikaner is said to be 
due partly to a demand for labour in the Eailway and Public Works Departments, 
both of which were busy on new undertakings. The Ghaggar canal in the 
Suratgarh Niznmat is also said to have attracted outsiders from the Punjab. 
The variation in Jaisalmer, where there are always great fluctuations depending 
on the agricultural conditions, is the result of a better decade. The increase in 
Banswara immigrants appears enormous. They have risen from 769* to 10,324.* 
Most of the increase is from Dungarpur, w’hich sends 4,336 instead of 182. 
Mewar sends 1,789 instead of 82; Central India 1,370 instead of 128, Bombay 
1,454 instead of 50. But this appears to be in most cases simply a swing of the 
pendulum back to the state ol aflairs in 1891. The immigrants from these 
four places in 1891 were 8,755 ; they are now 8,949. The conditions in 
Banswara in the 1891-1901 decade were not likely to attract immigrants, and 
probably led to a temporary return to their homes of many who had been 
recorded as immigrants in 1891. 

The States from which issues the smallest proportion of emigrants are 
Shahpura (3’4 per cent), and Sirohi (3*4 per cent), while, on the other hand, 

Jaisalmer sends arvay as many as 23*7 per cent of 

(b) Emigration. its population. Next come Jhalawar (19*3 per cent) 

and Partabgarh (18*5 per cent). Eight out of the 
twentyone units show a smaller percentage of emigration than does the whole 
Province, from which it may be argued (in support of what is urged in para- 
graph 5 (h) supra) that, unlike the case of immigration, emigration to a certain 
extent is of the scmi-permanent and permanent types. Except from Marwar, 
Partabgarh, Kushalgarh, and Jaisalmer the total female emigrants from each 
State far outnumber the males. In non-contiguous provinces, however, they 
are only found in excess from Bundi, Jhalaw'ar, Kishangarh, Kushalgarh, Lawa, 
and Shahpura. 

The largest increases in emigration have occured in Dungarpur (278*1 per 
cent), Shahpura (172-5 per cent), and Banswara, f (149-3 per cent). Jaisalmer 
shows the greatest decrease (44-7 per cent), Tonk the next (30*6 per cent) and 
Bikaner the next (25 -3 per cent). 

The figures on the next page show the net gain or loss to each State through 
migration. From these it will be seen that eleven out of the twenty-one units 

gain by the exchange. The greatest actual excess of 

(c) Eet results of immigrants over emigrants is found in Kotah (33,284), 

migration. Tonk (22,087), and Sirohi (,18,699). An analysis of 

the immigration figures in Subsidiary Table I for 
these States shows that 83*7 per cent of the total immigrants in Kotah, 91*6 
per cent in Tonk, and 66*4 per cent in Sirohi are from contiguous parts of 
Eajputana and contiguous parts of other .Provinces. A reference has already been 
made in paragraph 3 supra to Sifohi’s peculiar conditions which account for its 
smaller percentage in this respect. 


* These figures exclude Kushalgarh. 


t Including Kushalgarh. 
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States, 


AUvor... 

T^at.swara 

Bharatpur 

Bikoner .• 

Bun'll 

Dholpur ... 

Bnnpirpar 

Jaipur ... 

Jais-iluicr 

Jbalawar 

Kanuili ... 

Kisbangarh 

Kotah 

Ku'^balparh 

Ijiwa 

Manvar ... 
Mewar ... 
Tartibgarh 
Sbabpura 
Sirolii 
Tonk ... 


Immigrants. 

Emigrants. 

17et loss or gain to State. 

1911. - 

1901. 

1911. 

1901. 


1911. 

1901. 

73,9S2 

96,335 

99,127 

91,304 


25,145 

+ 5,031 

10,324 

1,953* 

9,562 

4,352* 

+ 

762 

— 2,399* 

79,812 

88,286 

89,140 

108,484 

— 

9,328 

— 20,198 

68,262 

35,841 

119,567 

159,956 

— 

51,305 

—124,115 

18,614 

12,984 

18,896 

14,205 

39,360 

— 

282 

— 1,221 

23,471 

35,771 

37,191 

— 

8,720 

— .3,589 

10,441 

1,189 

8,843 

2,339 

+ 

1,598 

247,751 

— 1,150 

91,772 

69,483 

339,523 

273,806 

— 

—201,323 

9,102 

5,780 

20,910 

37,794 

— 

11,808 

— 32.014 

22,112 

22,221 

18,591 

20,650 

17,130 

+ 

3,521 

4- 1.571 

18,163 

20.813 

15,857 

+ 

2,306 

4- .3,683 

20,848 

19,633 

14,084 

13,208 

+ 

6,764 

+ C,425 

69,263 

37,376 

35,979 

27,862 

+ 

33,284 

4- 9,514 

2,605 

t 

1,287 

t 

4- 

1,318 

t 

1,092 

1,147 

152 

74 

+ 

940 

4- 1,073 

42,665 

25,874 

238,600 

201,617 


195,935 

—175,743 

39,409 

25,680 

78,573 

73,017 

— 

39,164 

— 47,437 

12,610 

8,967 

9,118 

11,581 

1,597 

8,980 

-f 

1,029 

4- 138 

7,090 

586 


7,370 

4- 6,504 

25,110 

21,065 

6,411 

4,709 

-f 

18,699 

4- 16,356 

57.090 

52,468 

* includes 

t included 

85,003 

Kuahalgarh. 

in Banswara. 

50,472 

+ 

22,037 

-i- 1,996 


On the other hand, the following States suffer considerable loss in -the 
transaction, viz., Jaipur (247,751), Marwar (195,935), Bikaner (51,305), Mewar 
(39,164), Alwar (25,145). The figures in Subsidiary Table III show that it 
is these States, except Mewar and Alwar, whose emigrants are inclined to 
move further afield, and are more of the semi-perrnanent or permanent kind. 
The excessive emigration in Alwar is due greatly to temporary causes, for the 
bad outbreak of plague shortly before the Census drove many people 
out of the State. In 1901, instead of the present balance of 25,145 in favour 
of emigration, immigrants were in the majority by 5,031. As regards Mewar,. 
there was in 1901 a still greater margin on the wrong side, as emigrants 
exceeded immigrants by 47,437. This is due more to the very small amount 
of immigration into the State than to excessive emigration, for the percentage 
of immigrants in Mewar is smaller than in any State but one, and even the 
emigrants amount to only 6-1 per cent of the present population, out of which 
5-7 per cent go to contiguous parts. In Jaipur most of the emigration takes 
place from the Shekhawati and Torawati Nizamats whose poor and sandy soil 
admits generally of only a single crop. As a result many of the poorer culti- 
vators and field labourers emigrate in search of employment. There is also 
said to be a considerable demand for skilled masons, painters, draftsmen etc., 
from_ Jaipur City, As regards Marwar, there is little in the State to attract 
immigrants, while the Marwari trader, on the other hand, is a great traveller 
well-known all over India. Some of the lower castes, too, are said to be in 
demand as labourers and coolies owing to their robust constitution. It is 
possible, too, that some of those classified in other Provinces as born in Marwar 
were really born in one of the other States of the Western Division, as the 
term .l\Iarwar is sometimes applied loosely to them. 


AJMER-MERWARA. 

7. Ajmer-Merwara.—Turning to Ajmer-Merwara it is noticeable that 
migration plaj^s a far larger part in the life of the Province than in Rajputana. 

19‘0 per cent of its population are immigrants, com- 
(a) General. pared with only 2*9 per cent in Rajputana, and emi- 

from Ajmer-Merwara amount to 16-8 per cent 

of its 1911 population, compared with 8-1 per cent in Rajputana. The Province 
benefits altogether through migration to the extent of 11,002 or 2*2 per cent of 
its total population of 1911, compared with a net loSs in Rajputana of 5-3 per 
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Out of every 1,000 persons enumerated in the Province 797 were born 
in their district of enumeration, 10 in the other district of the Province^, 

124 in contiguous parts of Rajputana, 66 in other 
■ (b) Immigration. parts of India, and 3 outside India. Actually, 

immigx’ants from all parts of India have increased 
by 1,999,* having risen from 93,113* to 95,112,* or variation of + 2'1* per 
cent. But projxortionately there has been a slight decrease, as they now form 
only 19'0* per cent of the population instead of 19'5* per cent, as in 1901. The 
proportion of immigrants to the population has, in fact, been extraordinarily 
steady at the last three Censuses, the Bgures (excluding those from outside India) 
being 19'9, 19-5, and 19-0 percent for 1891, 1901, and 1911 respectively. In- 
cluding those from outside India they are 20‘0, 19'7 and 19'3 per cent. There 
has been little fluctuation worthy of notice since 1901 in the various streams of 
immigration froxn the difierent sources. There has been a slight actual decrease . 
of •! per cent in the stream from Rajputana, and an increase of 2 '9 per cent 
from the non-contiguous Provinces. As in 1901, Rajputana still sends the 
largest number (72,972) and the United Provinces the next largest (12,115). 
The Punjab follows some way off with 4,111. The large emigration from the 
United Provinces has been discussed in paragraph 28 of Chapter I, Of the 
immigrants from the contiguous province of Rajputana 60‘8 per cent are fe- 
males. Among the remainder only 41 '5 per cent are of that sex. These figures 
show, as usual, that the movement between the Province and neighbouring places 
is of the casual kind, due to marriage-customs, while the 7 per cent who hail 
from other parts come to the Province in search of work as soldiers, police, 
railway employes, and other occupations which attract the semi-permanent kind 
of immigrant. 

Five States of Rajputana touch the Province, and they send the following : — 
Jaipur 22,611, Marwar 21,124, Mewar 12,500, Kishangarh 7,729, Shahpura 682. 
These figures are more or less in proportion to the population of the States con- 
cerned except in the case of Jaipur and Kishangarh, Jaipur should send 
27,276 instead of 22,611, hut it only touches the Province along a very short 
frontier. On the other hand Kishangarh sends 7,729 instead of its proper 
proportion of 902. This is not to be wondered at as the whole of the eastern 
boundary of Ajnier-Merwara runs flush with Kishangarh. Of the other States 
the only ones which send more than 1,000 are Alwar 2,018, TConk 1,867 and 
Bharatpur 1,514, 

Emigration, however, presents rather a different picture. The figures 
.have risen from 25,293 in 1901 to 84,110 in 1911, or a difference of 58,817, 

which amounts to an increase of 232’5 per cent. 

(c) Emigration, Their proportion to the total population was only 5’3 

per cent in 1901. It is now as much as 16'8 per cent, 
which is higher also than the 1891 figure of 10’4 per cent. And whereas 
emigrants were fewer than immigrants by as much as 67,820 or 72'8 per cent 
in 1901 their number is now only smaller by 11,002 or 11'6 per cent, although 
immigrants also have actually increased by 1,999. This increase is most 
marked among those enumerated in. the Bombay Presidency, the emigrants to 
which have increased by 35,902 or 7,704'3 per cent. Other marked increases 
are in those going to l^ajputana (8,957 or 48'2 per cent), Hyderabad State 
(6,615 or 7,969'9 per cent) and Central India Agency (3,960 or 312-8 per cent). 
It is noticeable that as much as 67-3 per cent of the emigrants were found in 
non-contiguous Provinces, and that the variation in emigration to non-contiguous 
Provinces (that is all those outside Rajputana) is as much as +743-4 per cent, 
compared with only +48-2 per cent to the only contiguous Province of Raj- 
putana. To put the case in another way, out of every 1,000 persons who are 
known to have returned their birthplace as Ajmer-Merwara 827 were enumer- 
ated in their district of birth, 10 in the other district, 57 in contiguous 
Provinces, 106 in non-contiguous Provinces, and none at all outside India. It 
is also to be noted that 56-2 per cent of the emigrants to all places were males. 
To every non-contiguous Province except Assam the males exceed the females. 
Among those going to Bombay they are more than twice the females. So, too, 
among those enumerated in Central India. The percentage of males among 
the emigrants to places outside the contiguous Province of Rajputana is 66-0.. 
Among those going to Rajputana it is only 86-1. These figures point to the 

*lnclucling those from outside .India the corresponding figures are 2,702; 93,876; 96,578; 

2-9 per cent; 19-3 per cent; and 19-7 per cent. 
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emigration during the recent decade being more of the seihi-permanent, than 
the Casual, periodic, or permanent nature. The Bombay Census Superintendent 
remarks upon the mysterious rise in the number of Ajmer-Merwara people 
found there. He writes that “Every" district, including Kanara and Aden, 
and nearly everj’- Native State returned some. The largest numbers were in 
Bombay city (7,000), Palanpur Agency (6,500), Alirnedabad (4,000) and Main 
Kantha (3,000). The enquiries made in several directions showed that the 
Bombay district authorities were unaware of these arrivals. The small projDor- 
tion of women points to this invasion being of a temiDorary character and its 
unobtrusiveness to a gradual increase e.xtending over the decade. The move- 
ment appears to be quite recent, and to be due to the attractions of. Bombay 
as a field for the labourer after his own crops have been harvested.” The 
enquiries made of the district authorities in Ajmer-Merwara show that they 
appear to have been as equalty unaware of this marked movement as are the 
Bombay authorities. Unfortunately the figures for each of the two districts 
separately for 1901 are not available, but it seems probable, looking at the 
figures in columns 11 and 14 of Subsidiary Table II, that most of this increase 
in the volume of emigration to non-contiguous parts is from the Merwara 
district. Efforts have been made to discover any possible explanation. It is 
suggested that the recent decade has seen a return to their homes of those who 
settled temporarily in this Province after the severe famines in Rajputana in 
the 1891-1901 decade. The children born to such during their sojourn in 
Ajmer-Merwara on their return to their Rajputana homes would be classed 
among the emigrant figures. This might aceount for some of the increase in 
emigration to Rajputana, but the immigration figures for 1901 do not lend 
much support to the theory that many of those who had sought a temporary 
home in Ajmer-Merwara at the time of the famines were still there at that 
Census. ^ Another suggestion is that certain regiments have opened their ranks 
to recruitment of men from the two disti’iets. The enquiries made, however, 
from all the regimental authorities concerned show that, except for the local 
corps of the 43rd^ Erinpura Regiment and the 44th Merwara Infantry, neither 
of V hich are stationed in non-contiguous Provinces, there are not as many as 
400 men from the districts now serving in the army ! Another suggested 
explanation, based on the fact that much of the stream sets towards Bombay, 
is that the demabd for labour in the cotton mills of Beawar town brings people 
from Gujarat and other parts of the Presidency. Children are born to them 
in Beawar and ^ on their parents’ return to their homes the children appear 
among the emigrants to Bombay. A fourth possible explanation is that in , 
WOl figuies for Merwara — born persons may have been confused by other 
Provinces with the better known birth places of Marv^ar, or Mewar. This 
IS not very convincing for, as the figures on the margin show, each 

of these places shows an increase in emi- 
grants. The probabilities are, as already 
hinted in paras. 15 and 16 of Chapter 11, 
that, owing to the high birth-rate in Merwara, 
the rapid increase of 12-2 per cent in the 
rural population, a long series of unfavourable 
years, and the impossiblity of extending the 
-i • , 1 . culturable area or improving the means of 

Tl,° T? inhai^tants are being driven to emigrate more or less permanently. 

and Central India, Ajmer, states that 
Is office IS constantly inundated with men from Merwara clamouring for enlist- 

seldom vacancies for them. The 
W tuot effects of bad seasons 

veari ^ support them properly even in ordinary 

number of the immigrants into the Province 
m le Ajmer District, and they form 2l'4 per cent of its population 
f„\T ■ , . compared with only 1 6'9 per cent in Merwara. The 

( rrinufjra ion. pi'esence of troops at Ajmer, Deoli, and Nasirabad, and 

+1 • j-a' of the large railway population at Ajmer chiefly 

account for this diflerence. The increase in their numbers, however, during the 

1901 figures for Merrmra alone are not available. 


again 


EmIgTonts from. | ion. 

1001. 

Marwnr 

Ajmer-Merwara* ... 
Mewar 

Total 

82,950 

36,3GS 

0,183 

01,327 

440 

G,.S32 

125,507 

07,305 
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decade is only ‘3 per cent, and their proportion to the population has declined 
slightly, from 21 ’G per cent to 21-0 per c^ut. 6 Id per cent come from the' 
contiguous State of Kajputaiia, 2-8 per cent fntm the sister district of Merwiira, 
G S per cent from the non-contiguous State of Kajputana, and 26-8 per cent 
from elsewhere. 50d per cent of the immigrants in tho District live in the city of 
Ajmer. Excluding Eajputana, most of the immigrants come from the United. 
J^rovinces, which sends 1 1,5(’9. There is a big drop between this and the next, 
largest number, whicli is only 3,710 from the Punjaii. A special Table has been 
compiled. Imperial Table XIX, for Ajmer city showing the principal castes, 
occupations, birth-places etc., of the immigrants thereto. The Table has been 
discussed at some length in paragraph 28 of Chapter I. But the figux’es in 
that 'J’able show clearly that the vast majority of immigrants from places outside 
Bajputana live in the city. Out of the 11,509 from the United Provinces as 
many as 1 0,339 were enumerated in the city Female immigrants are in the 
proportion of 11.5 to every lOO males. Ajmer appears to draw more largely in 
proportion on the contiguous States of Bajputana for its women than it does 
on Merwara, the percentage of females to 100 males being 157 compared 
tvitli 79. 

It is not neces.sary to add much on the subject of emigration to what has 
been said above in paragiaph 9 (<•) on emigration from the Province itself, 

especiall3’’ as no District figures for 1901 are available. 

(b) Emigration. Compared with the neighbouring District of Merwara 

the percentage of emigrants to the 1911 population is 
small, being onl}' 13-2 per cent. Out of these, 5-G per cent were enumerated in 
IMcrwara, 45‘9 per cent in the contiguous States and 6 0 per cent in the nou-conti- 
guous States of Bajputana, and 42-5 per cent elsewhere. The proportion of 
iumales is much the same as among immigrants, namely 114 to every 100 males. 
This high figure, rend with the corresponding very low one (47) in Merwara, 
points very strongly to the conclusion that most of the mysterious emigration 
from Ajmer- Merwaia to non-contiguous Provinces, to the growth of which 
reference has been made in the preceding paragraph, starts from Merwara and 
not from Ajmer. 

The net gain to the District by migration amounts to 29,624 persons, or 
7‘8 per cent of the 1911 population. 

9. Merwara. — Immigrants into the district of Merwara have increased 
by 9-4 per cent and form lG-9 per cent of the population compared with 17-0, 

per cent in inOl. 13'G per cent eome from the dis- 

(a) Immigration. trict of Ajmer. GO’4 per cent from the contiguous 

States of Bajputana, 17-0 per cent from the non-conti- 
guous parts of Bajputana and 9-0 per cent from elsewhere. The low percentage 
of immigrants from Ajmer is perhaps curious, compared with that from the two 
contiguous States of Alar war and Alewar, but the district has long frontiers 
extending for about 50 miles bordered on either side by these two States, so 
that for about luO miles it touches one or the other, whereas only about 12 
miles of it are contiguous to the A jmer District. TJie high proportion of females 
among the immigrants (122 to every 100 males) and the low percentage of 
persons from non-contiguous places shows that immigration at any rate is mainly 
of the casual kind. There are 1 50 females to every 100 males from the conti- 
guous States of bajputana, and only 137 to 100 from Ajmer, which looks as if 
the district got far more of its wives from Bajputana tlian from Ajmer. 

A good deal of the discussion in paragraph 9 (c) sufra on emigration from 
Ajmer-Merwara refers particulaily to Merwara, and it is unnecessary to say 

much more here on the subject. It is impossible, 

(b) Emigration. unfortunately, to make any comparisons with 1901. 

But the present figures leave little doulit that there 
has been a very marked increase. Emigrants amounted to 27'.'' per cent of the 
1911 population, compared with only 13-2 per cent in the neighbouring district 
of Ajmer. The actual figure, of course, lor ihe number of people leaving the 
district is really very much larger Out of the 5,35 1 persons who simply 
returned the name 'of the Province, Ajmer-Merwara, as their birth-place a large 
number must have been boin in Merwaia. It is also more than (irobable that a 
large number of the 5,226 persons, whose birth place was returned in the Central 
Provinces’ schedules as Ajmer, really come from Merwara, as Ajmer is sometimes 
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us-^-d loosely for the name of the Province and, according to the Central Provinc- 
es figures, not a single person from Merwara is to be found there. ^ Secondly 
to replace the wastage by death among the emigrante, and to maintain their 
number even at half the actual number returned at the Census, namely at 1 6,8 10, 
at least another (i,700 must have emigrated during the decade, calculating the 
annual death-rate at 40 per inille. It would be no exaggeration, therefore, _ to 
say that the figure for emigrants might be put at least as high as 4G,000, which 
would amount to 38-0 per cent of the IRI 1 population. 6-7 per cent of the actually 
recorded emigrants go to Ajmer, 4-2 p:r cent to the contiguous States of Rajpu- 
tana, 2 per cent to the iion-contiguous States of that Province, and 88’9 per cent 
elsewhere. The proportion of females to males is very different to what it is 
among the immigrants, as there are only 47 to every 100 males, instead of 122. 
Even to the contiguous States of Rajputana the proportion is no higher than 8,5 
to the 100, compared with 150 among immigrants, and to Ajmer only 79 to 100, 
compared with i;i7 among immigrants. 

The net loss to the District by migration amounts to 13,223 persons, or 
10'9 per cent of the population of 1911. 


10. Movement between Natural Divisions. — There is not very much to 
note on the movement of the population between the Natural Divisions of the 
Province. The figures in Subsidiary Table IV show that there has been an 
increasing stream of people passing from one Division to another, compared 
with 1901. The only exception to this is the interchange between the Western 
Division and Ajmer- Merwara. In 1901 24,839 persons born iu the Division 
were enumerated in Ajmer-Merwara. At the recent Census the numbers were 
only 21,483. The greatest mutual exchange is between the Western and 
Eastern Divisions, the latter sending 40,665 to the former and the former 32,00i) 
to the latter. The Eastern Division gives 38,439 to Ajmer-Merwara but 
receives in return only 1 7,226. All the Rajputana Divisions are losers over the 
exchange, the Western Division being as much as 20,7 1 6 to the bad, the E.astern 
20,1 15, and the Southern 4,580. Ajmer-Merwara alone benefits, gaining 45,411. 

11. Migration in Cities. — Emigration figures for the individual cities are 
not available. Immigration figures are, but only so far as immigrants from 
outside the State, in which the city is situated, go. The points of statistical 
interest in them are embodied in the statement below : — 


City. 


Alwar 

Bharatpur 

Bikaner 

Jaipur 

Jodhpar 

E< tab 

Took 

Udaipur 


PROPORTION BORNE BY 



--City" 

immigrants 

•• ' City immigrants 

Femaixs to 100 Males 

City 

immigrants 

from foreign States 
and DiRtriots to 

IN CITY IMMIGRANTS 
FROM 

omtiguouB 

total city 



Siatos and 

population. 



immigrante. 

Districts 



Contiguous 
Status or 


to Ktote 



Elsewhere. 


ditto. 

1911. 

1901. 

Districts. 


4-3 

25-6 

7-8 

11-5 

142-4 

108-5 

8-1 

39- 1 

19-1 

20-7 

145-1 

80-4 

7-2 

23-3 

8-8 

7-2 

67-3 

46-3 

70 

26-3 

5-1 


105-2 

74-8 

8-4 

34-3 

(2-6*1 

14-67/ 

•6* 

69-9 

61-8 

13-9 

2.7-7 

29-5 


97-1 

68-9 

6-9 

22-2 

11-7 

11-9 

205-0 

74-7 

40 

21-2 

4-7 

9-6 

54-4 

67-0 



7 Includes 
Bubui'bs, 

*Ex. 

eludes 

suburbs. 




From these figures the following brief conclusions may be drawn, (a) No 
city absorbs more than 1 4 per cent (Kotah) of the total immigrants in the State, 
and hone less than 4 per cent (Udaipur). (6) The percentage of persons from 
non-contignous States and Districts who find their way to the cities is much out 
of proportion to the percentage of immigrants from all parts. The proportions 
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DTC far {greater, ranging ns they do from 21‘2 per cent in Udaipur to 391 per 
cent in Bimratpur. The non-contiguous parts from which Bhnratpur city draws 
most of its immigrants arc Ajmer-Merwara, Gwalior, Delhi, and Aligarh, (c) 
O'here is very little variation since lOdl in the proportion of immigrants in each 
city except in Alwar, .Todlipur, Kotah and Udaipur. The marked variation 
in Kotah, which is as much as from ID't) to 2‘.»‘.') per cent, is in sympathy with 
the much larger ]>roportion of the immigrants into the State whicli the city 
ahsorbs, compared with other cities. The construction of the new railway at 
Kotah may have something to do with this. The decline in immigrants to 
Alwar and Udaipur is greatly due to the outhre.ak of plague in these cities just 
before the Census As regards Jodhpur it is notlccaole that the percentage of 
foreign born is more than four times as great as it was ten years ago, excluding 
the suhurhs or Jodhpur town for which the 1901 figures arc not available. The 
jirojiortion of foreign horn in the suburbs alone is much higher, namely lO'O per 
cent, and evidently the suburbs attract foreigners more than the city proper, os 5G'7 
of the immigr.ants live in them, (rf) In all cases except Udaipur the proportion 
of females to nudes is much loss among those coming from non-contiguous States 
and ]Jistricls than among those from contiguous parts. In Bikaner, Jodhpur, 
and Udaipur the proportion of women, even from contiguous parts, is very low 
compared with what it is among immigrants into the whole State from all places 
or even from cuntiguous parts. 'fhe facts noted in {b) and {d) are what one 
would expect, for it is natural that a city should draw persons from further 
afield than do the villages or smaller towns, and that the immigration should 
approximate to the semi jiermnnent and permanent tj'pes, rather than the casual 
or periodic, ns professions, commerce, and trade would be the attraction to 
foreigners rather than the exchange of women in marriage. 
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Subsidiary Table III. Proportional migration to and from each Natural Division, Sta,tc and 

District. 


Province ; Natural 
Division; and 

State or District. 

Nombeb tek 

MILLE OF 

AOTPAI, POPPLATIO 

OF 

NusiBEii OF Females to 100 
mai.es amongst 

laiMIGBANTS. 

Em 10 HANTS. 

Immiorants. 

Emigrants. 

Total. 

n.2 a £ 

C Q 2 P 

Bra'll" “ ^ 

O « ” Ml — 

« «i2 Sr > 
ES.g.gg£ 
gjii !. gc. 
a. 

From other 
places. 

Total. 

i•s=?is 

c 22 gs > 
o ** a J3 P 

O ♦S ». .5 O J“ 
CD £» > 
o 

H 

To other 
places. 

B ^ ia 

Ts S B 

? “ E- 

2 5^5 o.? 

> oS- 
b 

From olher 
places. 

To coutiguoua 
States HUd Dfs* 
trlcts in Pro* 
vinco and to 
. contiguous 
Province.^. 

To other 
places. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

BAJPUTANA. 

28-8 

28-2 

•6 

813 

67-3 

14-0 

163-4 

66-4 

107-1 

48-1 

Eastern Division 

45-6 

44-7 

■9 

SS-7 

70-3 

12-4 

203-0 

69 -2 

132-4 

47-9 


9n-5 

88-8 

4-7 

1-25-2 

■SSI 

17-8 

340-8 

1.55-7 

213-4 

58-2 


142-9 

139-8 

3 1 

159-5 


14-1 

200-5 

QO-1 

195-9 

70-9 


85- 1 

74-9 

10-2 

86-4 


12-2 

17.3-.fi 

103-0 

211-8 

132-0 


108-2 

104-1 

4-1 

141-3 

135 4 

5-9 

271-3 

91-4 

154-4 

73-4 


34-9 

.SO -5 

4 4 

■ a 

80-0 


281-7 

103-1 

150-8 

0.3-2 


229-9 

197-3 

.32 6 

■ li 1 

18-iO 

10-5 

-A 13-0 

77-5 

135-4 

157-1 


123-9 

112-0 

11-9 

■ i ] 

78-3 

29-n 

242-2 

15->-4 


91-7 


2:W-1 

216-9 

22-2 

161-5 

134-3 

27-2 

249-C 

160 "2 

200-0 

104-0 

Notah 

108-5 

92-7 

1.5-8 

56-3 

5I-I. 

4-7 

)25-;! 

05-1) 

101-7 

77'4 


4-J5 9 

101-s 

324- 1 

69-3 

2-7 

50-6 

.321-0 

218-4 

... 

215-2 

Shahpura 

184-2 

102-5 

211-7 

.3:1-7 

. 30-5 

.3-2 

285-5 

107-2 

231-4 

133-8 

Tonk... 

188-6 

170-5 

12-1 

115-4 

100-0 

15-4 

199-0 

8S-1 

145-0 

99-4 

Southern Division 

40-3 

35 3 

4-5 

48-3 

43-2 

5‘1 

133-5 

56*4 

163-6 

46-4 

Banswara 

62-6 

59-8 

2 8 

57-S 

50-7 

1-1 

22.') -5 

60-0 

175-0 

43-8 

1 lunjinipur 

65-8 

60-0 

5 8 

.55-5 

.52-9 

20 

200-4 

81-0 

249-0 

711-9 

Kuahalgarh 

118-4 

110-!l 

7-5 

68-5 

50-3 

*2*2 

107-2 

101-2 

8S-0 

220 0 

Mewnr ,,, ,,, 

30-5 

27-7 

28 

00-7 

fill*? 

•i-o 

130-5 

62-3 

175-7 

09-1 

Pal tabgarh 

201-4 

187-3 

14-1 

184-7 

102-9 

81-8 

104-5 

CS-6 

183-2 

,■ 200 

Sirohi 

134-3 

96-4 

37-9 

33-9 

■41 -1 

0-2 

108-2 

01-8 

151-1 

85-5 

Western Division 

SS-2 

30-9 

2-3 

124*2 

91-3 

32-3 

129-7 

69-0 

9T6 

65-S 

Bikaner 

97-4 

93-7 

3-7 

170-6 

13.5-0 

35-0 

117-1 

631 

122-7 

.53-3 

Jaisaliuer 

103-2 

98-8 

4-4 

236-8 

218-7 

18-1 

205-0 

91-0 

79-5 

7.3-2 

M arwar 

20-8 

18-3 

2-5 

110-0 

76-9 

89-1 

192-9 

00-7 

103-5 

07-0 

AJMER MERWARA ... 

1926 

145-5 

47-1 

167-8 

55-0 

112-8 

142-1 

64-3 

177-1 

61-6 

Ajmer 

213-5 

156-3 

57-2 

1.31-8 

lo-l 

50-1 

142-5 

64-4 

179-7 

62-0 

Merwara 

16S-7 

153-4 

15-3 

277-8 

30-8 

247-0 

1.30-2 

63-0 

81-6 

43-8 


Subsidiary Table IV . — Migration betiveen Natural Divisions (actual figures) compared \vith 1901, 


Natural Division in which horn. 


1 


Ajmer-Merwara 


...( 


Ndmbbr enumerated 

IN Natural Division. 

Ajmer-Merwara. 

Eastern 

Division. 

Southern 

Division. 

Western 

Division. 

2 

3 

4 

5 


1911. 404.817 

1901. 883,036 


17,226 

12,394 


6,995 

3,976 


8,322 

1,716 


Eastern Eiinaimi 


t 1911. 
\ 1901. 


S8,439 5,5Sr,090 

34,003 5,399,349 


12,563 

9,393, 


40.665 

25,774 


Southern Eivieion 


1 1911. 13.032 

\ 1901. 11.545 


22,331 1,316,035 

17,771 1 , 450,043 


6,223 

3,308 


Western Division ... 


1 1911. 
\ 1901. 


21.433 

24,339 


32 000 
27,323 


17 , 44 s 2,752,339 

13,396 2 , 540,935 


NoTE.-The Table excludes 145 “ Rajputana unapeciBed ” in 1911 and 10 in 1901 enumerated in Kajpulana, and 18 in 
f 1911 and 558 in 1901 enumerated in Ajmer-Merwara 
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Subsidiary Table V. — Migration between the Province and other parts of India. 

(1) RAJPUTANA. 



X 


Province etc. 


I 


GRAND TOTAL 

(1) Total British territory ... 


Total Native Statea 
French SeMlenients ... ' ... 
Portuguese Settlements... 
Estimated 6gures for Chhabra, 
Pirawa, Sironj Pargaiias of 
Tonk in 1901, details by Pro- 
vinces for which are uot 
available 


(ii) British Provinces (includ- 
ing Native States in Poiitical 
relation with Local Govern- 
ments). Total 


Ajmor-Mcrwara 

Andamans and Ntcobars 

Assam Total 

DUlric(» 

Slntes 

Baluchistan Total 

Districts 

■Stalts ... 

Bebar and Orissa Total 

Districts 

States 

Bengal Total ... 

Districts 

States 

Sikkim .. 

Bombay Toml (including Aden) 

Districts 

Slates 

Burma 

Central Provinces and Berar ... 

Coorg 

Madras Total 

Districts ... 

States ... 

North-West Frontier Province 

To>al_ 

Districts 

Political Agencies 

Punjab Total 

Districts 

States ... 

United Provinces of Agra and 

Oudh Total 

Districts 

States ... 

India un-speoified... ... 


(iii) Political Agencies and 
States in Political relation 
with the Government of 
India. Total 


Baroda State 

Cential India Agency 
Hyderabad State 
Kashmir Stale 
Mysore Sttile 


Immigrants to Rajpdtana. 

Emigrants from Rajpdtana. 

riXOESS OB DEt'KJIKNOy 
or IMMIGRATION OVEBs 
EMIGRATION. 

,1911- 

1901. 

Variation 

1911. 

1901. 

Variation. 

1911. 

1901. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

302,489 

237,668 

+64,821 

855,625 

915,403 

- 59,778 

-553,136 

-617,735 

110,401 

160,847 

+ 9,554 

598,829 

612,294 

- 13,465 

-428.428 

-451,447 

131,918 

72,772 

+ 59,146 

256,796 

287,930 

— 31,134 

— 124,878 

—215,158 

2 

6 

— 4 

... 

• •• 

•-T 

+ 2 

+ 0 

16S 

93 

+ 75 




+ 168 

+ 93 

... 

3,950 

— 3,950 

... 

15,179 

— 15,179 

... 

— 11,229 

200,911 

181,148 

+19,763 

689,086 

707,890 

- 18,804 

--488,175 

-526,742 

27,543 

18,686 

+ 8,957 

72,972 

70,945 

+ 2,027 



... 

1 

1 

162 

109 

+ 53 

— 132 

— 108 

10.5 

8 

+ 97 

11.620 

9,336 

+ 2,284 

— 11,513 

— 9,328 

102 

8 

+ 94 

11,505 

9,276 

+ 2,229 

— 11,403 

— 9,268 

S 

••• 

+ s 

115 

60 

+ 55 

— 112 

— 60 

210 

57 

+ 163 

850 

1,134 

— 284 

— 640 


119 

57 

+ 62 

850 

1,184 

— 284 

— 731 

— 1,077 

91 

• •• 

+ 91 



str 

+ 91 

• •• 

398 ■ 


* 

15,210 

« 

# 

— 14,812 


S98 

« 

* 

13,672 

« 


— 13,274 

* 

• «* 


« 

1,538 

« 

* 

— 1,538 

* 

737 

884 

+ 251 

.36.732 

40,57-2 

+ 11,370 

— 35,995 

— 39,688 

736 

864 

+ 270 

35,744 

37,925 

+ 11,491 



1 

20 

— 19 

915 

2,594 

— 141 

— 914 

- 2,574 


... 


73 

63 

+ 20 

— 73 

— 53 

14,558 

9,019 

+ 5,539 

141,2.51 

13-2,405 

+ 8,846 

— 126,693 

— 123,386 

6,624 

5,210 

+ lAOS 

118,189 

110,655 

+ 7,534 

— 111,565 

— 105,439 

7,934 

3,803 

+ 4,131 

23,062 

21,750 

+ 1,312 

— 15,128 

— 17,947 

32 

il 

+ 5 

1,780 

653 

+ 1,227 

- 1,748 

— 526 

936 

371 

+ 565 

55,861 

55,775 

+ 86 

— 54,925 

— 55,404 


... 

• •• 

2 

15 

— 13 

— 2 

— 15 

290 

179 

+ 111 

1,52T 

1,.546 

— 25 

— 1,231 

— 1,367 

283 

177 

+ 106 

1,484 

1,487 

— 3 

— 1,201 

— 1,310 

7 

O 

+ 5 

37 

59 

— 22 

— SO 

— 57 

507 

+ 

t 

1,49-2 

t 

-f- 

— 985 

t 

504 

t 

t 

1,492 

t 

t 

— 938 

+ 

3 

f 

t 


t 

-)■ 

+ s 

t 

85,526 

• 77,403 

+ 8,630 

246,609 

268,761 

— 20,660 


— 191,358 

63,655 


+ 2,763 

182,187 

197,884 

— 14,205 

— 118,532 

— 136,488 

21,871 

16,007 

+ 5,867 

64,422 

70,877 

— 6,455 

— 42,551 

— 54,870 

70,064 

74,583 

— 4,519 

103,024 

126,7.39 

— 23,715 


— 5-2,156 

69,464 

74,114 

— 4,650 

102,929 

126,536 

— 23,607 

— 33,465 

- 52,422 

600 

469 

+ ISl 

95 

203 

— 108 

+ 505 

+ 266 

5 

30 

— 25 

... 



+ 5 

+ 30 

101,408 

62,471 

+48,937 

166,539 

192,334 

-25,795 

- 65,131 

-139,863 

1,601 

325 

+ 1,276 

6,239 

4,139 

+ 2,100 

— 4,638 

— 3,814 

99,329 

51,873 

+47,456 

144,401 

173,336 

— 28,935 

— 45,072 

- 121.463 

321 

131 


14,271 

13,8.8 

+ 413 


- 13,727 

90 

89 

+ 1 

250 

l:i9 

+ 51 


— no 

67 

53 

+ 14 

1,378 

802 

+ 676 

- 1,311 

- 749 


* Included in Bengal Figures, 
t Included in Punjab Figures. 
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Subsidiary Table W.— Migration between the Province and other parts of India. 

(2) AJMER-MERWAEA. 



IlMJIIOK.tKTS TO A.I.Mrat-MlX.tVAnA 

1 ICMinnANTti mo.M 

1 Aj.Miai-MlTlWAtlA. 

1 SHfl 









PnOVIKOE, ETC. 

1011. 

1001. 

1 

1011. 

1001. 

Variation 

1011. 

1001. 

1 

n 

3 

4 

r. 

n 

7 

8 

9 

GRAND TOTAL 

06,112 

93,113 

+ 1,999 

84,110 

26,293 

■P 68,817 

+11.002 

+07,820 

(1) Total British torrltory... 

18,176 

1 92,921 

-1- 1,945 

1 32,773 

6,160 

+ 27.693 

-14,698 ) 

» 

+67,628 

Total Native Slates 

70,001 

J 


IC1,.1.17 

20,113 

-P 31,221 

+ 25.3.'l } 

French Settlements 

Portuguese Settlements 


102 

-1- Cl 

{ ::::: 

+ .1 ) 
+ 213 1 

+ 102 

(11) British Provinces (In- 









eluding Native States In 
Political relation with 









Local Governments) 
Total 

19,278 

20,SG7 

- 1,089 

44,400 

16,277 

-P 39,123 

-26,122 

+ 16,090 

Andamans and Nicobars 




12 

2.'. 

— 13 

— 12 

— 25 

Assam 

G 

18 

— 12 

40 

101 

— MS 

— 40 

— ]7f. 

Baluchistan 

2.1 

13 

-f- 10 

207 

ICS 

-P 30 

— ISI 

— 155 

Bebar and Orissa Total 

112 

• 

• 

111 

• 

• 

— ni 

» 

Dielricle 

112 

« 

• 

141 

» 

• 

— rp 

• 

Statti 


• 

• 

f» 

• 

• 

, /> 


Bengal Total 

2S9 

395 

+ G 

(aV> 

451 

+ .131 

— SCO 

G^ 

JJistricts 

2S9 

t 

+ 

050 

442 

+ 340 

— 301 

t 

States 

Sikkim 


1- 

t 

s 

2 


— 17 
+ 2 

— s 

+ 

Bombay Total 

1,017 

1,750 

+ 1C7 

.10,308 

400 

+ 35,902 

—31,451 

+ 1,281 

Districts 

1,010 

3i7 

+ 

+ 

2i,07G 

401 

-P 24,575 

—23,400 

t 

+ 

States 

t 

+ 

11,302 

t'A 

-P 11,327 

— 11,045 

Burma 

Central Provinces and Berav ... 
Coorg 

21 

041 

10 

402 

+ 11 
— 121 

100 

2,073 

1 

33 

740 

-P ICG 

-P 1,9.13 

-P 1 

-P 85 

— ITS 

— 2,332 

— 1 
+ 101 

- 2.1 
- 27s 

Madras Total 

221 

107 

-f- C7 

120 

55 

+ 122 

Districts 

States ... 

21S 

C 

t 

1 

1 

1 

120 

35 


+ OS 

+ c 

1 

t 

North West Frontier Province 









Total 

Districts 

Political Ar/encies 

100 

105 

1 

i 

4 

4- 

1C 

10 

* 

1 

*■ 

4* • 

+ 00 
+ so 

t 

4- 

Punjab Total 

Districts 

States 

4,111 

S,/i0G 

015 

3*031 

+ 

1- 

-(- *CGG 
t 
t 

1„543 

1,317 

220 

7^.; 

+ *805 

+ .070 

-P 220 

+ 1 
+ 2,5CS 
+ 2,170 
+ SSO 

+ 2T89: 

1 

t 

U. P. of Agra and Oudh Total... 

12,115 

12,009 

— Sol 

2,417 

2,398 

+' 10 

+ 9,G9S 

+ 10,571 

Districts 

States 

11,DS1 

13// 

i- 

t 

t 

t 

2,415 

O 

2,SSS 

10 

+ 27 
— S 

*}- OfOGG 
+ itS.? 

+ 

1- 

India un*specified 

IS 

942 

929 




+ IS 

+ P 42 

(ill) Political Agencies, and 









States In political rela- 
tion with the Govern- 
ment of India. Total ... 

76,688 

72,654 

+ 3,034 

39,710 

20,016 

-P 19,694 

+35,878 

+52,638 

Baroda State 

Central India Agencj’ 

Hyderabad State 

Kashmir State 

Mysore State ... 

Eajputana Agency .... 

224 

2,040 

247 

35 

G4 

72,072 

1,5SS 

21 

70,945 

-P 224 

-(- 458 

-P 247 

+ 14 

-P 04 

■P 2,027 

179 

5,220 

0,008 

27 

37 

27,543 

GO 

1,200 

83 

10 

. 11 
18,580 

■P 119 

•P 3,900 
■P 0,015 
+ 17 

-P 20 

-(- 8,957 

+ 45 

— 3, ISO 

— 0,451 

+ s 

+ 27 
+45,429 

— 00 

+ 322 

— 83 

+ 11 

— 11 
+ 62,359 

' 'yT 









* Included in Bengnl figures. 

t Se])nrate figures for Uistriots and States not available. 
J Included in Punjab figures. 





















CHAPTER IV, 

Religion, 


Part I. — Statistical. 

1. Data for Discussion. — The data on which the discussion in this 
Chapter is based will be found in the following Tables : — 

Imperial Table V, showing the distribution of the main religions in 

towns ; 

Imperial Table VI, giving figures for all religions for the Provinces, 

Natural Divisions, States and Districts ; 

Imperial Table XF//.— Territorial distribution of Christians by sect and 

race ; 

Provincial Table II, which contains the figures for each main religion 

for each administrative unit ; 

Chapter I, Subsidiary Table IV, showing the number per mille of each 

main religion who live in towns ; 

and, at the end of this chaptei’ — 

Subsidiary Table 1, showing the proportions and variations of each 

religion by Provinces ; 

Subsidiary Table II, containing the distribution by Natural Divisions, 

States and Districts, of the main religions ; 

Subsidiary Table III, showing by Provinces, Natural Divisions, States 

and Districts the distribution and variation of 
Christians ; 

Subsidiary Table IV, which gives the actual figures by race and sex for 

each Christian sect and their variations ; , 

Subsidiary Table V, showing the distribution of the Cloristian races by 
. sect, and the sects by races ; 

Subsidiary Table VI, giving for each Natural Division the distribution of 

the main religions over (a) urban, (6) rural areas. 

2. Definition of Various Religions for Census Purposes.— For ordi- 
nary Census purposes there is no difficulty in distinguishing between Musal- 
raans, Christians, Parsis, Jews, and Buddhists, and the figures for these' may be 
accepted as accurate. There is very little difficulty, too, now-a-days in obtain- 
ing a correct return of Arya and Brahmo Samajists. True, they may be reckoned 
in one way as mere sects of Hinduism, but the adherents of these religions are 
sufficiently keen on proving their growth by Census statistics to insist on their 
religion being recorded as such. The same may be asserted with almost equal 
certainty of the Sikh religion. But there is much greater difficulty when we 
come to Animists, Hindus, and Jains. The border line between Hinduism and 
Animism is a very thin one. The Census stafi’ were instructed to enter in the 
religion column of the schedules whatever religion persons said they belonged to. 
If they could not say what their rehgion was the enumerators entered their 
caste name in the religion column. In the abstraction offices all those whose 
caste name was found in the religion column were classified as Animists. The 
effects of these instructions will be discussed more fully later on in the article 
on Animists, suffice it to say now that the personal equation of the enumerator 
is felt more seriously, and there is probably greater inaccuracy here than in any 
of .the other religion , statistics. As regards the Jains the enumerating staff 
were warned particularly not to enter Jains as Hindus, and to make doubly 
sure in the . case of all Mahajans by asking them whether they were not 
Jains as well as Hindus. Alahajan Jains numbered 350,197 out of the total 
Jain, population of 352,699. Blut spite of these instructions, though there is no 
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chance of a non-Jain having being been returned as a Jain, there is a chance of a 
Jain having been returned as a Hindu. This danger is perhaps less at the recent 
Census than at previous ones owing to the stricter injunctions on the subject, 
but even the uncertainty at former enumerations will have vitiated to some 
extent the variation figures. 

3. General Distribution of Population by Religion.— The figures on 
the margin show at a glance the actual distribution of each religion m the two 
Provinces and the proportion it bears to 10,000 of the total population. 

It will be seen that in both Provinces Hindus are far the most numerous, 
forming more than |ths of the population in Rajputana and nearly ^ths 

in Ajmer-M e r w a r a. 
Between them and the 
next largest religion — 
the Musalman — there 
is a very big drop. 
Then come the Ani- 
mists in Rajputana and 
the Jains in Ajmer- 
Merwara. The fourth 
place in Rajputana is 
lieldby the Jains, and 
by the Christians in. 
Aj raer-M erwara. 
Next come the Sikhs 
in Rajputana and the 
Animists in Ajmer- Merwara. The Christians and Sikhs hold sixth place in 
Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara respectively, followed by the Aryas in both 
Provinces. The order of the remaining, which are infinitesimal, are, Parsis, 
Brahmos, Jews, and Buddhists in Rajputana, and Parsis and Jews in Ajmer- 
Merwara, which contains neither Brahmos nor Buddhists. Hindus and Musal- 
raans together account for 92*5 per cent of the population in Rajputana and 
93‘7 per cent in Ajmer-Merwara. It will also be observed that proportionately 
Ajmer-Merwara contains a far larger number of Musalmans than does Raj- 
putana, the percentages being 16'2 in the former compared with only 9’4 in the 
latter. This is due very greatly to the existence in Ajmer City of the Musal- 
man shrine and place of pilgrimage — the Dargah Khwaja Sahib. 

4. Variation in Provincial figures for Religions. — The figures below 
show at a glance the variations in each religion numbei’iug more than 


R«ligion. 

Rajputana. 

Ajmor-^Morwara. 

Actual. 

Proportion to 
10.000 

population. 

Actual. 

Proportion to 
10,000 
population, 

Hindus 

8,762,045 

8,311-2 

388,552 

7,749-4 

Musalmans ... 

985,825 

936-2 

81,035 

1,616-2 

Animists 

444,702 

422-3 

3,979 

79-4 

Jains ... 

332,397 

316-7 

20,302 

404-9 

Sikhs 

8,958 

8-5 

922 

18-4 

Christiana 

4,256 

4-0 

5,432 

108-3 

Aryas 

1,792 

1-7 

884 

17-6 

Parsis 

342 

-3 

262 

5-2 

Brahmo 

82 

-1 



Jew 

31 

-03 

27 

•6 

Buddhist 

2 

•001 




Religion. 

Porcentago of voriatlon in 

Rajputana. 

Ajmcr*Morwara. 

190MI. 

1891*11. 

1901*11. 

1891-11. 

Religion. 

Population. 

Religion. 

Population. 

Religion. 

Population. 

Religion. 

Population. 

Hindus ... ... 

Muealmans 

Animists ... 

Jains ... ... ... 

Sikhs 

Christians 

Arjas 

Parsis 

+ 6-7 
-t- 5-1 
+ 23-3 
— 3-4 
-)-335-9 
-1- 49-8 
-t-183-5 
+ -9 

-i-G*9 

— 15-5 

— 2-0 

— 27-7 

— 20-8 
-i-702-7 
-t-128-6 
-1- 383-0 
-1- 43-7 

— 16-1 

+ 2-1 
-1- 12-5 

-1- 1-9 
-t-249'2 
+ 46-3 
-J-141-6 
+ 59-8 
*None in 

-i-5-l 

I89i & 190 

— 11-1 
+ 9-1 

— 24-6 
-J-33-2-9 
-i-102-5 

— 23-6 
-h 32-3 

1. 

—7-6 


100, compared with the variation in the total population, between 1901 and 
1911 and 1891-1911. These figures clearly show that proportionately the 
smaller religions are growing faster than the larger ones and the Sikh religion 
has increased most rapidly of all in either Province during the decade. The 
Sikh^ increase, however, is fortuitous and in no way due to a real spread of the 
religion. In Rajputana it is explained by a large influx of Sikhs into Bikaner, 
attracted there as cultivators by the prospect of the extension of the Sutlej canal 
into the State, and in Ajmer-Merwara by the presence of a Sikh Regiment at 
Nasirabad, The Arya Samaf increase of 183-5 per cent in Rajputana and 
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141‘5 per cent in Ajmer-Merwara is genuine and striking. But the actuals are 
still very small (1,792 in Eajputana and 884 in Ajmer-Merwara). Christians 
show a very steady increase and now number 4,256 in Rajputana and 5,432 in 
Ajmer-Merwara. The fluctuations in Animists are somewhat unreliable for 
the reasons noted in paragraph 2 supra, but they correspond very closely to 
the fluctuation in the population of the chief Animist tribes. The increase in 
Hindus in Rajputana is much the same as the increase in population and that 
among Musalmans slightlj’’ below the general increase. The proportion of 
increase among Musalmans in Ajmer-Merwara is more than double the variation 
in the total population, while that among Hindus is less than half of the general 
variation. Jains show the smallest proportional increase in both Provinces 
and have declined by 3 ’4 per cent in Rajputana, and it is the only religion which 
shows an actual decrease in the Provinces. Parsis have increased by 59‘8 
per cent in Ajmer-Merwara and '9 per cent in Rajputana. The remaining 
religions are too small to be noticed here. 

Comparing the variation figures of the various religions with the variation 
in population, it is interesting to note how, as remarked above, the great non- 
proselytizing religion of Hinduism varies very closely with the variation in 
population. In Rajputana the variation in the last 20 years has been— 15’6 
compared with a population valuation of — 15‘1. In Ajmer-Merwara, where 
the Hindus are in a smaller proportion, the degrees of variation are not so close, 
being — ll'l per cent compared with — 7‘6. Of the other large non-proselytiz- 
ing religions the variation in Animists and Jains bears little relation to that of 
the total population. But the Animist variation corresponds very closely to 
that among the main tribes who are classified as such. The variation in Jains 
is too much . deranged by the uncertainty of classification to work out any 
conclusions. Of the proselytizing religions the Musalmans have varied since 
1891 most closely with the population valuation in both Provinces. 

Apart from the special case of the Jains, the religions whose decline has 
been more rapid than the decrease in the jDopulation in the last 20 years are, 
besides being non-proselytizing, essentially rural ones who would naturally suffer 
more by famines than those whose followers congregate more in towns. A 
reference to Subsidiary Table IV of Chajiter I will support this remark. Further 
criticisms on the variations will be found in the paragraphs below, which deal 
with the individual religions. 

5. Distribution of Religions among States and Districts.— From 
Subsidiary Table II it will be seen that in every State and District, except the 
three great Bhil States of Banswara, Dungarpur, and Kushalgarh, where 
Animism out-numbers it, Hinduism is the preponderating religion even in the 
Muhammadan State of Tonk. In every State the proportion per 10,000 of 
the population runs to four figures, and varies from 1,678'7 in Kushalgarh and 
3,646-7 in Banswara to 9,222-8 in Dholpur and 9,413-5 in Karauli. No other 
religion’s proportion per 10,000 touches four figures, except Animism in five 
Bhil States in the Southern Division, and Muhammadanism in five States and 
the tAvo British Districts. Proportionately, Islamism's greatest strong-hold is 
Alwar, where its followers number 2,515-5 per 10,000. Next in order come 
Jaisalmer (2,502-4), and Bharatpur (1,833-4). The Muhammadan State of 
Tonk comes fourth with 1,333-6 and then Bikaner (1,311-4). In actual numbers 
Alwar (199,149) is likewise its strongest supporter. Next come Jaipur (195,760), 
Marwar (165,545) and Bharatpur (102,449). Spite of the large Muhammadan 
population in Ajmer city the proportion of Musalmans in Merwara (1,699-8) is 
higher than in Ajmer (1,589-6). The proportion of Jains per 10,000 varies 
from 26-9 in Karauli to 898-2 in Sirohi, but their actual numbers, of course, are 
greatest in Marwar, the home of the Marwari. Between this figure (131,990) 
and the next (66,704) in Mewar there is a big drop. The majority of Animists 
are found in Me war, Banswara, Dungarpur, Marwar, Partabgarh, Kushalgarh, 
Tonk, Bundi, Sirohi, and Jaisalmer (to name them in the order of actual 
numerical strength). No other State or District numbers more than 4,000 of 
■them. The remaining religions are too small to make it worth while to 
•discuss their distribution. 

6. Animists. — As remarked 'in p.ara. 2 supra, it is difficult to say exactly 
where Animism ends and Hinduism begins, and, as a result, the variations in 
this religion depend more than any other upon the instructions issued to the 
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Sste is Botioeable ffiis time have explained 

it as due to this reason, persons who were classified as Hindus m 1901 ^svmn 
hem rtoed as Animists this, time and verm. Animism has been defined 
Wsir nibert Bisley to be “the belief which traces everything in the world, 
fmm the greater natural phenomena to the various diseases and misfortunes 
whSh afflit mankind, to the action of numberless undefined forces, beings or 
Ss, among whom, on the theory which gives rise to the name, the souls of 
departed chiefs and ancestors are supposed to occupy a prominent plaoe.^ ^ lo 
thfs definition, perhaps, might he added, as one of the great features of Animism 
the actual worship of natural objects, such as trees and stones, etc. But 


into tlie more 


degraded forms 


of 


stones, 
Hinduism 


in vogue 


Animism passes easiH -o , ,, nri n i “ j. 

among the lower and less educated classes, and among those of the four largest 
Animist tribes, namely the Bauris, Bhils, Minas and Grassias, who have lived 
amona or nearer the ordinary Hindu, a curious blend of the two religions will 
be found, and it is these who have been returned-and possibly correctly so-as 
Hindus rather than Animists. I myself, when going through the country with 
Bhils, have observed them doing obeisance at the ordinary Hindu images as they 
pass them on the wayside, and then from time to time stopping before a tree or- 
rock, on which was no visible sign of any sort of an idol, image, painting, etc., 
and salaaming and muttering prayers in front of it. Both in 1 90 1 and the recent 
Census the figures for Animists in the various Tables represent, piactically speak- 
inP', all those who were not able to tell the enumerators what tlieir religion was, 
whose caste name, therefore, was entered in the religion column in the schedules ; 
with this exception that in 1901 in the written instructions to enumerators the 
orders were confined to the forest tribes. Accepting these figures as correct, the 
actual number of Animists in 1911 appears as 444,702 in Eajputana, and 3,979 
in Ajraer-Merwara, compared with 360,543 and nil respectivelj’’ in 1901, This 
is, in fact, the first Census at which any xVnimists have ever been recorded in 
Ajmer- Merwara, spite of there being practically as many Bhils at previous enu- 
merations as there are now. Their proportion to 10,000 of the population in 
Kajputana is 422-3, which is not so high as that in Assam, Behar and Orissa, 
Burma, Central Provinces, Coorg or Central India. The variation in Eajputana 
amounts to -f 23-3 per cent. This corresponds very closely to the variation of 
-1-22-9 found in all the Bauris, Bhils, Grassias and Minas combined. If, on the 
other hand, we confine the term Animist to those returned among these four 
tribes and exclude all other caste entries found in the religion column, which are 
obviously enumeration errors, the total number of Animists in 1911 would be 
reduced to 437,4 15 and in 1901 to 358,869, or a variation of-)-21-9 per cent, and 
this would reduce their proportion per 10,000 of the population from 422-o to 
415-4 in Eajputana. Even so, this proportion is higher than any religion except 
Hinduism and Muhammadanism. Every State, except Bharatpur, Bikaner, 
Dholpur and Lawa returned some ■; but the five Bhil States of Banswara, Duur 
garpur, Kushalgarh, Mewar, and Partabgarh account foi| 82-6 jaer cent of the 
total returned in Eajputana, and there are 1,853 of them tc^very 10,000 of the 
population in the Southern Divi.sion, which is a much hi^ier proportion than 
that borne by any religion in the Division except Hindus.v Their greatest in- 
creases are in Jaisalmer, Duugarpur, Partabgarh, and Kushalgarh, and they are 
explained as due to the return of those who had emigrated during the famine 
of the previous decade. The marked decrease in Kotah and Sirohi, on the other 
hand, is due entirely to the idiosyncrasies of the enumerators, many persons who 
were returned as Animists in 1901 being entered as Hindus this time. 


7. Arya Samajists. — The study of Arya Samajism is of especial interest 
in these Provinces, as it was in Ajmer that its founder, Dayanand Saraswati, 

died in 1883, where he had 
started the religion in 1881. 
There .is in Ajmer an orphan- 
age called the Dayanand Or- 
phanage, founded in his memo- 
ry in J895. Yet the religion 
has a verj^ few followers at pre- 
sent, only 1,792 in Eajputana, and 884 in Ajmer-Merwara. But their numbers 
haA-e steadily risen in Eajputana since 1891, as the figures .on the margin shoAV. 


Province. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

Eajputana 

1,792 

052 

371 

Ajmer.Morwarn 

884 

366 

1,157 
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Every State except Bundi, Jaisalraer, and Kushalgarh return some. The 
majority of them are found in urban areas and (to name them in order of strength) 
in Marwar, Jaipur, Bharatpur, Shahpura, Kotah, Bikaner. None of the 
other States contain 100. In Ajmer-Merwara they have likewise risen since 
1901, hut have not yet regained their position of 1891. It is, however, noted 
in the 1901 Ajmer-Merwara Census Report that the figures of 1891 appear 
undoubtedly exaggerated. 

There seems to be no sign of the Arya Samajists being reabsorbed into the 
ranks of ordinary Hinduism. In some States the attitude of the orthodox 
Hindus towards them is not friendly, and they look upon them as a rival creed. 
In most places they devote themselves to educational and social as well as to 
religious reform, but they deny that the movement has any political object. 
How far their ranks will continue to grow at the expense of orthodox Hinduism 
it is very difficult to say. But it is possible that the gradually-growing laxity 
in caste restrictions among ordinarj?- Hindus raa}’’ tend to keep among 
their ranks those who might otherwise join the Arya Samajists. As the great 
feature in the latter’s creed, however, is the discarding of all idol-worship it 
must .still, spite of relaxation of Hindu caste restrictions, attract those who 
desire to abandon this feature of the Hindu religion. 

8. Christians. — Christians show the third largest proportional increase of 
any religion in Rajputana. They have grown from 2,841 to 4,256 or as much 

as 49'8 per cent. This increase is more rapid than in 

(a) Rajputana. any province except Assam, the Central Provinces, 

the Punjab, and the United Provinces. There has 
been a steady increase of 43‘9, 52'6, and 49‘S per cent in each of the decades 
since 1881, and the net increase since 1881 is 228’9 per cent. They still, how- 
ever, form only "04 per cent of the total population. This is lower than the 
percentage in any other Province, and their actual numbers are smaller than in 
any Province except Coorg. Rajputana’s position in this respect is no better 
if Europeans and Anglo-Indians be excluded, for the proportion of -02 per cent 
which Indian Christians bear to the total population is smaller than in any 
Province. In no State do Christians number more than 1,000 except in Jaipur 
(1,32G). Sirohi comes next with 804, due to a large proportion of Europeans 
and Eurasians at Mount Abu and Abu Road ; and then Bharatpur (566), Kotah 
(507) and Marwar (440). The proportional increase in all these has been high, 
ranging from 28'8 per cent in Sirohi to the very high figure of 454'9 per cent 
in Bharatpur, and is out of all proportion to the much smaller increases in the 
total populations of the States. Jaipur, Kotah, and Bharatpur figured among 
the highest increases in 1901 also. The only States in which no Christians at 
all are found are Banswara, Bundi, Jaisalmer, Kushalgarh, Partabgarh, and the 
Lawa Thakurate. There are Mission Stations in Alwar (United Free Church 
of Scotland), Bharatpur (Church Missionary Society), Jaipur (United Free 
Church of Scotland, and Methodist Episcopal Mission), Jhalawar (Roman 
Catholic), Kotah (United Free Church of Scotland), Marwar (United Free 
Church of Scotland), and Mewar (United Free Church of Scotland, and Church 
Missionary Society). Out of these, as noted above, Bharatpur, Jaipur, Kotah, 
and Marwar return a considerable actual number and a large proportional in- 
crease, and these are the immediate results, no doubt, of the efforts of the 
missionaries. Jhalawar shows a proportional increase of 160'0 per cent, but 
the numbers are very small, only 26, of whom 24 are Roman Catholics. Alwar 
and Mewar, on the other hand, show decreases of 44 '6 and 2*5 per cent. Their 
actual nnmbers are only 92 and 237 respectively. 

In Ajmer-Merwara Christians show the fourth largest increase. The 
growth since 1881 , though not so rapid as that in 
(h) Ajmer-MeruoA'a, Rajputana (228 '9 per cent) is as much as 144T per 

cent. In the recent decade it amounts to 46 '3 per cent 
and surpasses any previous variation. Owing to the presence of the cantonment 
at Nasirabad and the large railway population in Ajmer, the actual numbers 
exceed those in Rajputana, being 5,432 compared with 4,256. Indian Christians 
totalled 2,967 compared with 2,548 in Rajputana, and most of them are in the 
Ajmer district. In both districts there are branches of the United Free Church 
of Scotland Mission, and in Ajmer there are also working the Methodist Epis- 
copalian (whose efforts extend also to Merwara).and Roman Catholic Missions. 
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Compared with other Provinces, Ajmer-Merwara has a larger proportion 
of Christians than any except Burma, Coorg, and Madras. The actual 
numbers, however, are smaller than in any except Baluchistan and Coorg. Its 
proportion of Indian Christians stands fairly high, being larger than that in 
Baluchistan, Bengal, Central Provinces, Central India, and the North-West 
Frontier and United Provinces. 


In Rajputana the increase among Indian Christians has been far more 
rapid than among others, as the figures on the margin show. In Aj 2 ner- 

Merwara the reverse is the case. It was noted in 
(c) Variation and 'ds 1901 that much of the increase in 1891-1901 

among Indian Christians was due to the openino' of 
refuges for orphans and destitute persons in the terrible famine of 1899-1900. It 

seems possible that 
the effect of this 
apparently plausible 
explanation is some- 
what exaggerated, 
though it is probab- 
ly truer of Ajmer- 
Merwara than Raj- 
putana. Missionaries 
were careful not 
to record as Christians those orphans and refugees who had not been baptised, 
and the increase in Rajputana in the previous decade of 1881-91 had been as 
great as 43 '9, though not as high as that in the famine decade Avhich followed 
(52'6 per cent). But the recent increase of 49'8 per cent is not much smaller 
than this latter figure. It must, however, be remembered that the effects of 
this alleged cause would be felt also in the recent decade, owing to baptisms 
among those who had been rescued but not baptized before 1901. Some of the 
growth in numbers is, of course, due to a natural increase. Nevertheless, the 
low increase of 30-2 per cent in Rajputana among Indian Christian children 
under 15 years of age, compared with the increase among the total Indian Chris- 
tian population of 86'3 per cent, and the decrease in Ajmer-Merwara of •! per 
cent compared with an increase of 25 '6 per cent, point unmistakably, even, 
after allowing for the disproportionately large- increase among children in the 
previous decade owing to the swelling of their ranks by famine orphans, to a 
very distinct spread of Christianity through conversions. It is necessary to 
add here th^ the real figures for Indian Christians are probably larger than 
those in the Tables, as in more than one quarter a deliberate attempt is said to 
have been made on the part of Hindus and Muhammadans to prevent Christian 
converts being returned as Christians in the schedules. 



Rajputana. 

Ajmer-Merwara. 

Cbrlitl&ni. 

Actual 

Numbers 

1911. 

Percentage of 
Variation 
1901-11 

Actual 

Numbers 

191). 

Percentage of 
Variation 
1901-11. 

Europeans and allied 
races ... 

1,170 

21-7 

1,755 

7.1-9 

Anglo-Indians 

529 

5-2 

710 

lOS-2 

Indians ... 

2,548 

86-3 

2,967 

25-6 


• thirty years Christians have more than trebled their numbers 

in Bajputana, and it may be of interest to note that, if this rate of progress 
to continue, the number of Christians in the Province would equal the 
1891 total population— which is the highest figure attained so far— in about 
22 U years. Much the same may be said of Ajmer-Merwara, where Christians 
nave more than doubled themselves in the last thirty years. 

Great trouble was taken to ensure a correct return of the Christian sects 
and m the end only 7 persons out of 9,688 had to be classified under “ Sect not 

Returned.” Clergymen and missionaries, helped much 
{ ) aects. in this work by giving their converts ' slijis of paper 

,, T ,, ^ifb. the sect written thereon, which were given to 

the f • Provinces combined the most numerous sect is 

Presbyterian (m'cZc page 290 of 
PresbvWian^Chn “®^^.f®^-^erican Presbyterian, Calvinist, Canadian 
Sfornwl PI Free Church of Scotland, Irish Presbyterian, 

£ United Presbyterian. Of these 

the Ano-T lurch returned the majority. , Next to Presbyterians come 

Catholics (2,036), and then 
■tbnuS Ti 1 sect returned over 60 except Baptists (51),. 

mi+ +1.1 o w " unsectarian or unspecified Protestants.” 2,710 

+l ’ 5 UresWterians are Indian Christians, among whom this sect is 
much the most popular and far ahead of the Methodists (1,441) and Roman 
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Catholics (877). The Anglican Communion only embraces 309 Indians. Among 
Anglo-Indians (formerly called Eurasians) and Europeans the Anglican 
Communion claims the largest number (606 and 1,960), followed by the Roman 
Catholics (561 and 598). 

Among the four most numerous sects the proportional increase is as noted 
on the margin. 

The United Free Church of 
Scotland, which includes - most of 
the Presbyterians has, as noted above 
in para 8 (a), much the largest number 
of mission centres in Rajputana, and 
yet, curiously enough, Presbyterians 
who have increased by 122’5 per 
cent since 1901 ai-e outnumbered by 
Anglicans in Rajputana itself. Their 
numerical superiority in Ajmer-Mer- 
wara gives them the first place in the two Provinces combined. 

9. Hindus. — Hinduism, used in the narrower sense of the term as includ- 
ing only Hindu Brahmauics and excluding Jains, Sikhs, Buddhists, and Arya 
and Brahmo Samajists, embraces 8,752,045 persons in Rajputana and 388,552 
in Ajmer-Merwara. The increase in either Pro\dnce has been 6 "7 per cent and 
2'1 per cent, which is slightly lower in Rajputana, and considerably so in 
Ajmer-Merwara, than the increase in the total population of 6‘9 and 5T per 
cent respectivelj’'. It is possible their numbers are slightlj^' swelled by the 
inclusion of those who ought to have been returned as Jains or Auimists. If 
we include in its.mnks, as some would do, the other five Indo- Aryan branches 
of religion, their number would amount to 9,095,276 and 410,660 in Rajputana 
and Ajmer-Merwara, or 86*4 per cent and 8T9 per cent respectively of the 
population. 

As already remarked in paragraph 3 supra, Hindus (Brahmanie) form the 
vast bullv of the population in both Provinces. In every State and District they 
are in a large majority, except in the Bhil States of Banswara, Dungarpur, and 
.Kushalgarh. In their proportion to the population they show a decline in Ajmer, 
Alwar, Bharatpur, Bikaner, Bundi, Dungarpur, Jaisalmer, Kushalgarh, Merwara, 
Partabgarh, Shahpura, Tonk, and compared with 1881 they do so in all except 

Dholpur, Karauli, 
Kishangarh, Jaisal- 
mer and Marwar. 
It is a noticeable 
fact that ever since 
1881 their propor- 
tion to the total 
■ population in both 
Provinces has gra- 
duall}’ decreased, 

and even if we include the other Indo-Aryan religions the proportion still shows 
a steady decline, as the figures on the margin show. 

10. Jains. — It will akeady have been gathered from the remarks in para. 2 
above that the variations in the Jain figures are more likely to be vitiated by 
errors in enumeration than any others except perhaps Animists. For instance, 
though the Mahajan castes, who include .330,207 out of the total of 332,397 
Jains in Rajputana and 19,990 out of 20,302 in Ajmer-Merwara, have increas- 
ed by 1‘2 per cent in Rajputana, and deci’eased by 6‘9 per cent in Ajmer-Mer- 
wara, the variation in .Jains in each Piwince is in the inverse ratio. Bud as 
very special care was taken this time to have all Jains returned as such, and as 
spite of this they show a very considerable decrease compared with other reli- 
gions in Rajputana, only one inference can be drawn from the figures, namely 
that it is really the most rapidly-declining religion. Remembering, too, that the 
probabilities are that more Jains were classified as Hindus at previous Censuses 
than at the present one, we are faced with the conclusion that the decline is 
even greater than the figure's on <he margin of paragraph 4 would 
show. 


Province, 

Xumber pci* 10,000 of population. 

IllnUu (Hrahraanic). 

All Indo-Arynns, 

1011. 

1001. 

1601. 

1681. 

1911. 

1901. 

asoi. 

16S1. 

Rajputana 

Ajmer-Merwara 

8,311 

7,740 

8, .327 
7,977 

8,351 

8,054 

8,750 

8,102 

8,037 

8,190 

8,079 

8,408 

8,C91 

8,576 

9,125 

8,093 


R.'ijput.'ina and Ajmer-Merwara, 

Sect. 

Total. 

Percentage of 
increase 
1001-11. 

Presbyterian 

Anglican Communion ... 
Roman Catholic 
Methodist ... 

2,951 

2,875 

2,030 

1,553 

-{-122-5 
+ 18-0 
+ 33-7 
-^2C3■7 
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BtAtoa. 

Total 

Jains. 

Percentage of 
variation. 

Marwar 

131,990 

— 3-93 

Mewar 

66,704 


Jaipur 

38,408 

— 13-I)4 

Bikaner 

94,858 

-f- 6-21 

Sirohi 

16,988 

— 1-38 


The States in which the percentage of decline in the recent decade is most 
marked are Alwar, Bharatpur, Dholpur, Jaipur, Jhalawar, Karauli and 
Kishangarh. In Alwar, Bharatpur, and Kishangarli, the decrease is put down 
to plague. The Jain figures are said to be more influenced by plague statistics 
than other religions, partly because being generally well-to-do traders Jams can 
afford to emigrate when plague breaks out, and partly because the majoiity of 
them happen to have been living in the parts of the States where plague was , 
most severe. Jhalawar explains the decrease as due to the partition of the 

States when Elotah and Jhalawar were 
re-formed, which injuriously affected the 
towns of Chhaoni Jhalrapatan and Patan 
in which most Jains lived. Dliolpur reports 
the removal of prominent traders. Besides 
Marwar the States with the largest Jain 
populations are (to name them in their 
numerical order) Mewar, Jaipur, Bikaner, 
and Sirohi. The variation in each of them 
is as noted on the margin. The explanation 
offered by Marwar for the decrease of 3-9 per cent is an interesting one to the 
effect that the 1901 figures were swollen by the return of a large number of 
Marwaris to their home from Bombay and elsewhere when plague was virulent 
there, and also by a large number of Marwari marriages which took place 
about that time. When one looks, however, to the figures for the i\Iahajan 
caste in Marwar one finds no proof of any return of them in large numbers 
before 1901, as alleged, for their decrease in 1891-1901 was practically the same 
as the decrease in the State population. On the other hand the variation in 
Jains was very much less ( — 17‘8 compared with — 23'4 per cent) than that in 
either the total population or the Mahajan castes. This points to the probability 
of many Jains in 1891 having been included as Hindus. But the State Census 
Superintendent also remarks that, with the improvement of railways and other 
means of communication in Rajputana, there is a marked tendenc;^ for the Mar- 
wari trader, who is nearly always a J ain, to emigrate more. This explanation 
finds more support in the figures, for while the State population has increased 
by 6 '3 per cent, the total Mahajans have decreased by ‘6 per cent. The differ- 
ence between this decrease of 'G per cent and that of 3 ’93 in the total Jain 
population, or 4 ‘20 per cent in the Jain Mahajans, can only be explained either 
by many Jains having been returned as Hindus this time or by a real decline 
in the religion; for it is difficult to imagine it is due to Jain Mahajans being 
more inclined to emigrate than Hindu Mahajans. The only explanation offered 
of the great decrease of 13-94 per cent in Jaipur (where the variation in total 
population has been only — -8 percent) is their failure to return themselves as 
Jains instead of Hindus. But as the Mahajan castes varied by — 13-8 per cent 
in the decade it seems more probable that the real explanation in the Jain 
decrease lies in the decline in these castes. Probably here, too, plague is 
responsible for much of it. 

In Ajmer-Merwara the religion shows an increase of 1-9 per cent, and is 
the third strongest religion in the Province, due greatly to the large number of 
Mahajans in Ajmer city and Beawar town. 

No attempt was made to record the followers of the three sects, Digambara, 
Dhundia, and Swetambara, in the Pi’ovinces as a whole, though a few individual 
States did so for their own purposes. - • 

11. Mu.salmans. — Muhammadanism, which is the second strongest religion 
in both Provinces, is still some long way off its great rival of Hinduism. In 
Rajputana Hindus are nearly nine times the Musa'lmans and in Ajmer-Merwara 
more than four times. Their rate of increase in Rajputana (5-1 jDer cent) is less 
than that of any of the six main religions except Jainism. But spread over the 
last 30 yea.rs they have grown by 14'4 per cent, compared with a drop of 1‘0 per 
cent among Hindus and a net increase in the population of only 2-4 per cent. 
In Ajmer-Merwara their increase is the greatest of the three large religions of 
Muhammadanism, Hinduism, and Jainism, and since 1881 the growth is as 
much as 40-2 per cent, compared with 3’3 per cent among Hindus, and 8-8 per cent 
among the total population. The establishment of the Rajputana-Malwa Rail- 
.way works at Ajmer subsequent to 1881, which attracted a considerable number 
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of up-countiy Muhammadans, has much to do with this increase, But their 
general increase throughout both Provinces is explained by some as being due, 
apart' from proselytlsm, to them sulfering less from famine (being a town-loving 
people), to less neglect of female children, to a later .marriage age, and to widow 
re-marriage. 

Their proportion to the total population of the State or District has decreased 
m-Bundi, Dholpur, Dungarpur,. Jaisalmer, Jhalawar, Karauli, Kishangarhj 
Kushalgarh, Lawa, Mewar, Partahgarh, Shahpura, Sirohi, Tonk ; but compared 
with 1881 their proportion has increased in all except Banswara, Dholpur, 
Jaisalmer, Karauli, Marwar and Shahpura. 

A few States recorded the figures for the three sects of Muhammadanism, 
but no attempt was made to do so for the Provinces as a whole. 

12. Sikhs. — The marked increase in the numbers of Sikhs in both Provinces 
has' been explained in para. 4, supra. They number 8,958 in Bajputana, and 
922 ih Ajmer-Merwara, in which Province most of them are accounted for by the 
presence of a Sikh Regiment at Nasirabad and some Sikh Cavalry at Deoli. 
Excluding Bikaner their numbers in the rest of Bajputana only amount to 744. 
6,560 of the total of 9,880 in the combined Provinces are Jats, but at least 20 
other castes returned some among them. The religion seems to enjoy some 
popularit}' with the Bhangi caste, 1,021 of whom returned themselves as Sikhs. 

13. Parsis. — 342 Parsis wei-e returned in Bajputana and 262 in Ajmer- 
Merwara. Though there is a small sprinkling in nearly every State the 
majority (154) are in Sirohi, most of whom live in Mount Abu. Their numbers 
have increased by ‘9 per cent in Bajputana and 59‘8 per cent in Ajmer- 
Merwara. 

14. Brahmo Samajists, Jews and Buddhists. — There are no Bra/wnos 

in Ajmer- !^'Ierwara and only 82 in Bajputana. There appears to be a strong 
colony of them in Tonk, which accounts for 59 out of the 82. Jeivs number 31 
in Bajputana and 27 in Ajmer-Merwaiu. 24 out of the 31 were returned in 
Sirohi. They were probably tourists either at Mount Abu or enumerated in 
the train. Only one was returned in the State in 1901, numbered 2 

in Bajputana. There were none in Ajmer-Merwara. 


Part II. — Descriptive. 

15. General. — Any lengthy metaphysical or theological disquisition on the 
various religions seems out of place in a Census report, the main function of which 
is to chronicle and analyse the variation thereof ; and no attempt will be made 
here to do more than draw attention to a few points of interest which have 
come to notice through enquiries made during the Census operations. A few 
of such have already been noted in Part I of this Chapter in the paragraphs on 
Animists and Arya Samajists. Those who desire fuller information on the 
various religions of India will find many interesting notes thereon in Chapter III 
of Captain Bannerman’s Report of the Bajputana Census of 1901. 

16. Hinduism.— Easily in the Census operations an attempt was made, at 
the suggestion of the Census Commissioner, to formulate some practical and 
workable definition of what is meant by a Hindu. The enquiries aroused a good 

deal of interest and in some quarters consternation, 
(a) Attempts at a dejini- Many Hindus feared some a/rriere pensee in Govern- 
tion of “ Hindu,” merit’s mind, and imagined it to be a political attempt 
to belittle the numerical importance of the Hindu 
nation, by reducing its numbers in the Census returns, through eliminating many 
of those who at -previous enumerations had been counted as Hindus. As a 
matter of fact, of course, the enquiry was purely an academic one, the object 
of which was to get some idea of what were the main features distinguishing 
the religion of those always classified as Hindus in the Census schedules from that 
of the J^ains, Sikhs, Animists, Buddhists and Arya and Brahmo Samajists. The 
replies elicited on the subject evinced an extraordinary divergence of opinion, 
even among Hindus themselves. Many were valueless owing to the failure to 
realize that the enquiry was as to the meaning of Hindus in the religious and 
not the racial or national sense. Others were obviously biassed by the fear, 
referred to above, that there was some political motive at the bottom of the 
enquiry. Thus it was said by some that the term Hindu covered every native 
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of India, and they would include in it even Parsis ! Others considered the term 
synonymous with Aryan. But many Aryans in origin are now Muhammedans 
or Christians, and on the other hand the term in this sense would exclude Bhils, 
and also several other non- Aryan races most of whose members, as a matter of 
fact, are included in the Census figures for Hindus. Some would consider the 
conformity to the Hindu caste rules to be the test ; others the acknowledgment 
of the supremacy of the Brahmans, and veneration of the cow ; others a combi- 
nation of all three. These facts are mentioned to illustrate the impossibility of 
arriving at any definition of what exactly constitutes the essence of a Hiudu’s 
religious belief, wliich distinguishes it from other religions. That there must be 
something is admitted by most people, for very few are prepared to hold that all 
Hindus are Jains, or Sikhs, or Animists, or Arya Samajists, though they may 
maintain the reverse of this proposition. It, therefore, practically comes to this, 
that in the Census statistics Hindus are all those in India who do not bear the 
name of any other definitely-recognized religion, such ns Animists, Buddhists, 
Jains, Parsis, Christians, Musalmans, Jews, Sikhs, Aiya or Brahino Samajists, 
or any of the mere negative creeds, such as Agnostics, etc. Those who are in- 
terested in pursuing the subject further are referred to Appendix I of this 
Chapter, which contains a learned note by Pandit Balchandra Shastri, the well- 
hnown pandit of the Sanskrit College at Jaipur. 


replies. 


Subsequent to the above enquiries, however, the Census Commissioner 
framed certain test questions which he desired to be answered about some of the 

more important castes in the Provinces. The results 
{h) Suggested test questions of the enquiries are tabulated in Appendix. II at the 
regarding Hinduism. end of this Chapter. To many of the questions it has 

been found impossible to obtain definite or consistent 
leplies. In such cases the columns have been left blank. As regards the 
question in column 3, whether the caste denies the supremacy of the Brahmans, 
it will be observed that in some places the following are reported to do so 
namely Bmragi, Balai Bhan^i, Bliil, Bishnoi, Chnmar, Mina and Eaigar. Of 
these, the Bairagis and Bishnois do so owing to their revolt against the Brahina- 
nical supremacy. The rest do so because they are denied the ministration of 
the Brahmans With reference to the notes in the ‘ remarks ’ columns, it must be 
borne in mind that only those States in which a caste numbered at least 1,000 

fiom the replies, But it may be added here that there is a gradual tendency 

wherL? tllv ”™' of Hinduism 

w erever Bley _ come much into "contact with the ordinary Hindu. In the 

o? ‘“O. ‘here lios heeu for .30 yenrs or more n distinct movement 

nSed as ^ 8“ themselves recog- 

1 . . . abodes, to which end they have given, or are givinv up their 

withllie M ,““‘“8 ‘he flesh of cows and bufi'aloes, feeding and intermOTiyino- 
7s ts wi r "-orthodox habits. -Tile BhaS 

mrtlv M ® their religious ideas partly Htolus 

Jf S mSlTaho.d'ir “ o-swerSg <Ie(initely‘anj7but a few 

worshipped deity.' '^'"““Set ‘he forme|/ Lalgaru is a coinmonly- 

also trtitLd qo—iesioner Li-tain other enquiries were 

also instituted about Hindu sects. It is extreniely difficult to oitain satis- 

(c) The 'possibility of relies on such Abstruse points through the 

classifying all Hindus orainary Oensus channels; Most, if not all of them. 


(c) The possibility of relies on such Vbstruse points through the 

classifying all Hindus orainary Oensus channels; Most, if not all of them, 
either as Vaishnavas or ^^quire the mind and training of a philosopher or a 
^O'l'Vas. theologian to understand and answer. But the fol- 

It what they are worth 

be placed eitlmr amnno- opinion ot most that all Hindus may roughly 

that such a division for^Pe^^ aishnava or the Saiva sect. But some consider 

a thi^rsect SSriv ® purposes would not be correct, because there is 

L tte SaTva others disagree-cannot be included 

•chande? kScW ^ “wau Bahad'uh Pandit Qoviod Bam- 

of interest to some :-l. ^ Assistant Commissioner of Ajmer, may be 

- Ganpa^ri Ind^sf™ ^^The known as Smartas, Saktas, 

I I Dauras. I he Smartas worship the triad of Brahma, Vishnu 
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and Mahesb. (Siva) under the mystic syllable ‘ Om,’ and while admitting 
them to he equal, exalt Siva as their chief deity. They are the followers of 
the Vedanta doctrine of advaita or Non-dualism propounded by Shankarcharya. 
The Saktas are worshippers of Sakti or Parvati, the wife of Siva, and hold 
that everything emanated from her. The Ganpatyas are worshippers of 
Ganesh, the God of wisdom, and believe him to be the first cause of the uni- 
verse. The Sauras are Sun Worshippers. Smartas and Saktas might fall 
under Saivas, but it is doubtful if Ganpatyas and Sauras can be classed either 
as Vaishnavas or Saivas. Except, perhaps, the Sri-Vaishnavas, who are fol- 
lowers of Raraaniyaeharya, all Vaishnavas worship Siva, but in a position 
subordinate to Vaishnu, who is regarded by them as the Supreme Being. The 
Lingayats are strict Saivas and are called Vir- Saivas in opposition to Vir- 
Vaishnavas, as they reject Vishnu altogether from their worship and have no 
respect for the Vedas. Again, we have the Sikhs who are neither Vaishnavas 
nor Saivas, but since they believe in the Hindu Gods, and place above them a 
Supreme Being, they should, in my opinion, be treated as Hindus. The Jains 
deny the existence of a Creator, but they have most of the Hindu Gods as 
attendants of their 24 Trithankaras, each of whom having reached the highest 
state of beatitude (Nirwana) is their Ishwar. There are also sects who worship 
Vishnu in the form of Rama, but reject idolatory altogether. Having regard 
to the different tenets of the various sects .which have sprung up, I do not 
think that Hindus can he classified either as Vaishnavas or as Saivas, though 
there can be no doubt that these are the principal divisions.” 


(2) ^There are certain marks which easily distinguish a Vaishnava from 

a Saiva^^p.ie former puts a perpendicular tilak on his forehead, the latter a 
horizq^KlJfi^x. ^ Vaishnava wears a necklace of tulsi beads, a Saiva one 
of and so on. But as these signs are by no means observed 

by all thh'?^^^9#M^of the sects it would be impossible to make any practical 
use of thera't^-sGiuiife^ the purpose of tabulating the followers of the two 
sects. 

(3) Answers^Wj^fis to w4i<?t'Rer it is tin^tB^ay that all Vaishnavas are 

monotheistic at heart^^-.^here'^|^?’‘3’^Ty§^s:'f^^S^‘dj^y of opinion to the effect 
that such an assertion is Hindus, and not 

always so of them. Even all Vaishnavas are mono- 

theistic, appear to admit riiat *’tB^.^\^ors}ii^^''^ie one.,-G^ in many different 


uiiau ti/U OiUli io Qf xxmtauo, 

always so of them. Even thos^'^V.iff^' all Vaishnavas ai 

theistic, appear to admit riiat *’tB^.^\^ors}ii^^''^ie one.,H^ in many 
forms. This in the end, of coui^e, in the 

masses inevitably degenerates into polythOfSrnife/Afri-iR'.f^ 


Ignorant 


-•■p 


(4) Opinions diftei’ again as to reject the doctrine 

of Maya, and believe in the continued 'N^eparate^e^stence of the soul after 
MuTcti has been obtained. Pandit W. T. 'Kap^, the Census Superintendent 
of the Kotah State, writes as follows on this latter point : — 

“There are two sorts of Vaishnavas (1) Bhedbadis (separatists) and (2) 
Abhedbadis (non-separatists). The former believe that, even though Muhti has 
been obtained, Jivdtmd or the individual soul cannot merge in Paramdtmd, or 
the universal soul ; it must remain separate and serve God, or if it likes, it may 
take re-birth to guide mankind to righteousness. The latter believe that, after 
obtaining Muhti or liberation, the individual soul cannot have separate existence, 
but it is absorbed in the Pa/ramesJiwar and is identified with him.” 


Diwan Bahadur Pandit Govind Ramchander Kliandekar writes thus : 
^‘Mukti or salvation is of four kinds. (1) Salokata, (2) Sarnipata, (3) Sarupata 
and (4) Sayujyta. Salokata. means residence in the Heaven in which Vishnu 
resides. Sarnipata means residence in the proximity of Vishnu. Sarupata is 
that Mukti in which the soul secures or enjoys the likeness of Vishnu. And 
Sdyujyatd is intimate union with Vishnu as the Supreme Being. Now these 
various forms of Mukti imply that the liberated soul continues to have separate 
existence. This is the view of those Vaishnavas who foUow the tenets of 
Ramanuj and Madhvacharya, according to whom the liberated soul, even when 
by entering the eternal soul it attains Sdyujyd Mukti, continues to have an 
indissolubly separate existence. Even after this kind of Mukti has been 
secured the soul has to continue its practice of Bhakti or devotion.^ According 
to Shankaracharya, who is the propounder of the Non-dual doctrine pure and 
simple, and who is in this respect followed to a certain e.xtent by Vallabha- 
charya, the soul, when it secures Mukti, merges into the eternal soul or Brahma 
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of which it originally formed part, as a drop of water merges into an ocean of 
water.” 

(5) . The following opinions may be of interest on the difficult question 

as to whether it is correct to say that the effect of Karma is merely to obtain 
an advantageous re-birth, and that emancipation from the cycle of re-births is 
secured only by Bhakti. Mr. Shambhu Lai, the Census Superintendent of 
Kushalgarh, writes : “The first part of the question is .correct, i.e.,hhat the 
effect of Karma is merely to obtain an advantageous re-birth. ihe latter part, 
namely that emancipation from the cycle of re-births is secured by .5/iam, is 
correct in the sense of Vaishnavism, but it is not so really speaking. ^ ihis 
difference is due to the various meanings of the word Mukti. If we take it in the 
Vaishnav sense of the word Mukti, i.e., attainment of Sivarga^ or Goloke 
(Heaven), it may be correct, but in the sense of Mukti, i.e., emancipation from 
either Heaven or Hell, it is not correct, because Bhakti will jiorforce lead its 
doer to Swarga (Heaven) to enjoy the benefits and the pleasures of his good 
deeds, i.e., Satkan'mas. Saivas believe that emancipation from the cycle of 
re-births is not secured by Bhakti only. It is secured, as thej’' say, by Bhakti 
(prayers, etc.) ZTpdsano (worship, etc.) and Girina (knowledge of one’s own self) — 
the three together.” Diwau Bahadur Pandit G. R. Khandelmr -writes : “ The 

Vaishnav followers of Ramanuja (propounder of differentiated non-dualism, 
Vishishtadvaita-vada) Madlivaeliarya (propounder of dualism, Dvaita-vada), 
and Vallabhacharya (propounder of ‘ pure ’ non-dualism, ShuddMdvaita-vada), 
hold that Karma, enjoined by the Shastras, should be performed, but that it 
should be performed without anj'^ desire (Nishkdma), that the perforjiiance of 
such desireless Karma and the dedication of it to God lead to the^W^uisition 
of knowledge (Dnydna), but that neither the one nor the other?iiof-bbth can 
secure salvation without unmixed intent, Ujxisand, or Bhakti The 
effect of Karma IS, not necessarily the obtaining of an ad vantagniohs re-birth. 
Re-birth is the result of Raima if in the previous life,y;iV^w}is /performed with 
any desire, in which ease if the Karma was not' , bad' or , sinful the re- 
birth might be advantageous.rF^^s alreadyjvstated, -w^lien'fthe mind is purified 
by the performance of deeds )yith^vi^'8TO:id^.sire and by their dedication to God, 
Dnydna or knowledge is tl^Ri't^^ioixed and intent Bhakti or de- 
votion leads to emancipation g,^e.i]|"jre-biiths. To secure this eman- 

cipation by means ^pLR/ia^iL-oth^^o^^bsqluceiy necessary that the devotee 
should have been bqrrtyj^s ^.^BrSlr/p^., He may be of any class.” 

Roughly speaking it seeiiis' agreed that the doctrine held generally among 
Hindus is the one ' stated;..nrVtho,.-qUestion at the beginning of this para- 

(6) . It is not considered tfue.,that the ordinary uneducated person looks on 
Mukti merely as an advantageous re- incarnation. The orthodox opinion, and that 
generally held by every Hindu, is that Mukti is a cessation from rein- 
carnation. 


(7) . The ejaculation of ‘Ram Ram’ or ‘Ram Ram Satya’ at a death- 
bed or funeral in no way distinguishes a Vaishnava from a Saiva. Both sects 
make use of the ejaculation. 

(8) . There is, apparently, a good deal of sectarian rivalry of opinion as to 

whether it is Vishnu or Siva who is to be identified with the Parmeshwar or 
Bhagwan who directly^ gives a Hindu Mukti. Both sects identify their own 
deity with the direct giver of Mukti. The reference in the Puran that Siva, as 
a servant of Vishnu, can give Mukti lo persons dying at Benares is said to mean, 
not that he cannot give it direetly, but merely that Siva looks upon Vishnu 
with reverence, as does Vishnu upon Siva. Some Vaishnavas, on the other 
hand, in order to gain greater honour for Vishnu preach the doctrine, especially 
at Benares— the stronghold of Saivaism, — that Saivas can obtain Mukti through 
the intercession of Siva with Vishnu. It is also said by some that Siva, in 
his' own puries or cities (Benares, Hardwar, Avantika, etc.) will whisper Ram’s 
name in every one’s ear when at the point of death, whether he be a Vaishnava 
or a Saiva. On the subject generally Diwan Bahadur Pandit G. R. Khandekar 
writes as follows : “ As far as I could ascertain, Vaishnavas do identify Vishnu 

with the Supreme Being, and Saivas identify Siva with the Supreme Being. 
Bach of course gives the soul his own Mukti, and this is clear enough from the 
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fact that among the Vaishnavas the dead are described as Vaikunthavasi 
^•esidents of Vaikunth, the abode or Heaven of Vishnu), and that among the 
Saivas the dead are described as Kailasvasi, that is, residents of Kailas th» 
abode of Siva. Benares is believed to be a Maha Smashan, or great burning- 
ground, and is also described as Siva-puri or the City of Siva. The general 
Hindu belief is that death in Benares at once secures Mukti. The Puranic story 
is, that when any person is on the point of death, the head of that person turns 
up in such a way as to make the right ear uppermost, and into this ear Siva, in 
the form of Vishweshara, the presiding deity of Benares, administers to the 
dying person the tarahopadesh (salvation giving mantra or formula), viz., ‘ Om I 
Bamaya namah’ (obeisance to Rama), or ‘Om! Sri Ram. Ram’ (illustrious 
Ram Ram). I do not know if by the administration of this mantra or formula 
the dying person gets Vaishnavi Mukti. My own idea is that the object of the 
legend is to show that Siva and Vishnu are identical and represent the Supreme 
Being, and not two different Gods having distinct local jurisdictions and exercising 
salvation-giving powers on their worshippers and devotees in their own ways.” 


(9). The following point may be considered of interest. It is said by one 
Census Superintendent that, among some of the most advanced Vaishnavas, the 
utterance of anything like the word Siva is avoided even in ordinary conversa- 
tion. For instance, in ordering a tailor to make them some clothes they would 
say (kapre ko dora ^ar), rather than use the more ordinary 


term Vl? (kapra._siv), so as to ^vedfr^^ring anything like the word Siva. 


b ^ c 17- Christianity.— The spreadfa#cfiihi'isbiain^?is^t to be judged solely 
by the great increase in its figures"^Ei^-rh*tiiI,C^«i»i3srsshows. Few broad- 
minded educated Indians now deny that,^^ei^j|h6\|ghht<hj^ac'^3Jpi®i3|®iliV2^ 
of the religion be small, it has had some influen&(^-<s^f.J(hdi«ns 
gradual leavening of them ideas with those of Christianity'^^a resuljdT£^^jfeaiS?|;^S 
acquaintance with its tenets and standards of morality. The Census^-Superin- ~ 
tendent of the Mysore State, Mr. V.R. "" • • • -xa. 

Christians in Mysore, that “ the enlighter 


« V U 
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the increased standard of 

and busy lives.” The sairi^ss 
Ajmer-Merwara, and to som^ 
hours, even though they are, natu, 
critical eye. But in any case the mL. 


ccruverfcs and them soberYdi^pUi^dijf.vi^ 
2’i/ht be 'said of those in Rajputarfa|^«i'd V'^J^ 
OTst make itself felt among their neiglii^’^ 
y too ready to judge them with a rather 
o-.l steady growth in Christianity in both 


Provinces has made it worth while en^'kiring into the causes at work in the 
movement, the classes among whom it is chiefly spreading, etc. There are four 
Missions working in the two Provinces : — 


• (a) The United Free Church of Scotland in Ajmer, Merwara, Jaipur, 
Mewar, Alwar, Marwar, and Kotah. The names are arranged in the order in 
w'hich the branches were started. 


(6) The Church Missionary Society in Bharatpur, Dungarpur, and Mewar. 
(c) The Methodist Episcopalian Mission in Bikaner, Jaipur, Marwar, Ajmer 
and Merwara. 


{d) The Roman Catholic Mission in Jhalawar and Ajmer. 

The following remarks are based on notes which the missionaries have kindly 
supplied. 

(l) Christianity makes most of its converts, as it does in most parts of 
India, among the lower castes, notably the Balais, Bhambliis, Bhangis, Bhils, 
Chamars, Dhanaks, Kolis, Meghwals, Mers and Minas. This is not surprising, 
as it is they which most feel the degradation of the Hindu caste system, and 
they naturally listen more readily than do the higher castes to the preachings 
of a religion which teaches the theoretical equality of all men in the eyes of God. 
N or is this fact out of keeping with the earliest traditions of Christianity, which 
made most of its first converts among the simple uneducated folk. But con- 
versions are made from some of the non-depressed castes also. For instance, 
converts have been made among Bhats, Brahmans, Gujars, Jogis, Kayasthas, 
Mahajans, Malis, Patels, Rajputs, and Sonars. The majority of converts are 
made between the ages of W and 40. 

With the idea of supplementing these notes with Census statistics, Indian 
Christians were asked to return their former castes in the Census schedules if 
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Caste. 

Rajputana. 

Ajmer- 

Merwara. 

Total. 

Bhangi .. 

Bhil ... 

Meghwal 

Mer 

Rajput 

Patel 

Balai, Bhat, Brahman, 
Jogi, Julaha, Kayastha, 
Mali, Mina, Naib, Pathan 

38 

63 

"3 

Chaniar, Gra 
Khatri, Koli 
, Sunar, Thor 

29 

65 

17 

13 

9 

3sia, Giijar, I 
, Kunihar, >i 

i- 1 

29 

103 

63 

17 

13 

12 

All these 
returned less 
than 10 each. 


they had no objection.- The 
results were not very satis-^ 
factory, for, in either Province, 
only about 5 per cent of the 
total number of Indian Chris- 
tians, or^ about 280 all told, 
returned their old caste. , The 
figures for these are given on 
the margin, showing there were 
representatives among the 280 

. . , from 24 different castes. 

(2) No material inducements are held out to persuade people to become 
Christians, and the only material advantages accruing to the lower castes from 
accepting Christianity are the rise in social scale and the liberation from caste 
bondage, and possibly better education. The disadvantages to the higher castes 
are the social ostracism from their old castes, and the consequent isolation which 
ensues, possible loss of employment and of a share in the family property and 

tihe difficulty of suitably marrying their children. - J 

(3) There have been no instances of marked outbursts of wholesale conver- 
sion, though the famine of 1899-1900 brought a large number of orphans iiito 
the mission orphanages, the greater number of whom have been gradually convert- 
ed and baptized. Eather, the raovement^appears to be a slow but gradually 
leavening one. As noted above ir^ai-agraph 8 (c). the staiisties-seenrfd' show 
that conversion, rather than t|ie-matural increase among the families of previous 
converts, is the largestJactordh..thb;gi-bHrth of the religion. 

especially Mewar, a few conver- 

'--r-^ions^re reportefbanionsoMuhammadans, but it is among Hindus rather than 

a: : converts adhere to their original caste customs, 
restrict about caste marriages, etc., seems to vary. In Kotah they appear 

but to cut themselves off completely from their old 

regardless of their former caste. 

IS noticed and Merwara, though a 

Y' y^^#re-bhtb allowed to interdine with 

\ l !f? caste-fellows when asked by §bspiucel> rhe.latter will not-acceptinvi- 
V.. - tat ons to dine with the converts. plHe may ieVer intermarry with thdr old 
caste. _ On the other hand it is repor£,.iiat the Balai converts in Jaipur diner 

the^pidirfrf of marriage and death ceremonies. ^ Amon| 

«ie Bhils, too, there is less readiness to give up their old customs, and as the 

Bhils themselves are not much troubled by caste scruples they have no obiectLi 
'i ^^"®i7«onyerted brethren. The converts adhere to the caste 
dances, method of ere oracing on meeting, etc. Among all converts the social 
status factor tends to displace the old caste restriction in marriages. 

(6) the most frequent occupations followed by Indian Christians are 

carpentering, railway serrice, GSverlrt 

Xte I S “SS ‘W*' unpopularity, to pSS an; 

Ll of orporiSpn ifZn; Ses.“’ 

of caste wX?ut “ ‘®“'J®ucy to exclude Ohristians fi-om the use 

freelfiiritted Jo Converts in Alwar and Kotah are 

ireeiy admitted to them. In Merwara a few instances have been known of nb. 

the weL raised thereto, and in Jaipur State they are debarred from some of 

highest castes. >mong the BhirthJra?e 

"It 

many f f them, but in an Eastern reamed ^"® ®°j®y®d by 

part in a^° ChrisSmMvd''^'' of Hindus or Muhammadans taking 
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Subsidiary Table I . — General Distribution of the Population.by Religions, 


PKOrqBTioN.PBRj0,000oFP0ruLA. . Variation 'per CENT. 


Religion and Locality 



1901- 1891- ISSl- 

19fl. 1901. 1891. 



Hindus.-- 

Raiputana and Alraer-Merwara 9,140,597 8,285'7 8,310‘6 8,338‘5 

Aimer-Mom’ara 388,552 7,749'4 7,977'4 8,054'3 

Rajpulana i 8,752,045 8,311-2 8,3-26-8 8,350-9 


8,724-3 + 6-5 — 20-5 + 17-1 — 

8,161-7 -f 2-1 — 12-9 + 16-2 + 

8,750-0 + 6-7 — 20-8 + 17-2 — 


2. Musalmans. 


Rniputana and Aimer-Menvara 1,066,860 967-1 977-8 834-9 870-6 5-6 

Aimer-Menvara ... r.. 81,035 1,616-2 1,510-4 1,369 3 1,254-8 + 12-5 

Rajputana 985,825 936-2 952-0 811-5 853-0 + 5-1 


6-5 + 17-5 + 16-0 

3-0 + 28-5 + 40-2 

6-8 + 16-8 + 14-4 


Animists.— 

Rajputana and Ajmor-Merwara 448,681 

Ajmor-Menvara 3,979 

R.ajpiitana 444,702 


+ 24-4 — 41-4 
+ 23-3 — 41-4 


4. Jains.— 


Rajputana and AJmer-Merwara 

Ajmer-Mcrwara 

Rajputana ... ,,, ... 


352,699 319-7 

20,302 404-9 

332,397 3 15-7 


- 3-1 — 18-5 + 

+ 1-9 — 26-0 + 

— 3-4 — 18-0 + 


10-9 — 12-5 

10-8 — 16-5 

10-9 — 12-2 


B. Slkhs.- 


Rajputana and AJmor-Merwara 
Ajiner-Menvara ... 

Rajputana 


•2 + 326-0 + 74-5 + 695-8 + 5,072-8 

4-0 + 249-2 + 23-9 + • 17-0 + 406-6 

•01 + 335-9 + 84-1 +1-2,300-0 +99,433-3 


6. Christians.— 

Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara 

Ajmer-Monvara 

Rajputana ... 


3-3 + 47-8 + 44-2 + 

48-3 + 46-3 + 38-4 + 

1-3 + 49-8 + 52-6 + 


-29-2 + 175-3 

20-6 + 144-1 

43-9 + 228-9 


7. Arya Samajists.— 

Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara 
Ajmcr-Mcnvara „, ,,, 

Rajputana „, 


+ 162-9 — 33-4 
+ 141-5 — 68-4 
+ 183-5 + 75-7 


8. Parsls.— 


Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Rajputana 


■1 + 20-1 + 15-3 + 431-7 + 636-6 

1-6 + 59-8 — 17-2 + 164-0 + 249-3 

+ -9 + 42-4 + 3,300-0 + 4,785-7 


Brahmo Samajists.— 

Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara 
Ajmer-Merwara... ... ... j 

Rajputana .. ... ;.. 


* — 33-9 


10. Jews.— 

Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara ... 

Ajmer-Merwara ... 

Rajputana 


+ 1060-0— 94-2 
+ 520-0 — '66-7 


— 24-6 — 71-3 


11. Buddhists.— 

Rajput.ana and Ajmer-Merwara ... 

Ajmer-Merwara • ... 

Rajputana 


Note.— a Figures for ISol; 1891, and 1901 exclude figures for villages of Babalwas and Ratakhera, transferred to Bikaner 
from Hissar District, Punjab, between 1901 and 1911, as their details by religions are not available. 

* Figures for 1881 arc not knoira. 




















Sdbsidiart Ta ble 11.— Distribution of the main Religions by Provinces, Natural Divisions, ami States or Districts. 
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SUBSIDIAKT Table III. — Christians. Number and Variations. 



Aotoal ndsiber 

or CnBiSTUKS. 

VaBIATIOK per CEhT. 

ProTinee ; Natural Diriaion ; 
and State or District. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1901 

to 

1911. 

1891 

to 

1901. 

1881 

to 

1891. 

18S1 

to 

1911. 

1 

2 



5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

BAJPDTANA AND AJMER- 
MERWARA 



1 

3,619 

+ 

47-8 

+ 44-2 

+ 29-2 

+ 175-3 

Rajputana 



1,862 

1,294 

+ 

49-8 

+ 52-6 

+ 43-9 

+ 228-9 

JSaetern Division * 

7,5SB 

4,S76 

3,336 

2,657 

+ 

54-5 

+ 46-2 

+ 25‘6 

+ 1S3-S 

Alwar 

92 

106 

166 

90 

- 

44-6 


+ 84-4 

+ 2-2 

Bharatpur ... 

506 

102 

6 

8 

+ 4.54'D 

+ 1,600-0 

— 25-0 

+0,975-0 

Bundi 


1 


7 

— 





Dholpur 

41 

26 

6 

27 

+ 

57-7 

+ 333-3 

- 77-8 

+ 51-9 

Jaipur 

1,326 

925 

706 

552 

+ 

43-4 

+ 31-0 

+ 27-9 

+ 140-2 

Jhalawar 

26 

10 

18 

13 

+ 

160'O 

— 44-4 

+ 38 -5 

+ 100-0 

Rarauli 

28 

22 

13 

17 

+ 

27-3 

+ 69-2 

— 23-5 

+ 04-7 

Kiehangarh 

23 

31 

21 


— 

25 '8 

+ 47-0 



Kotah 

507 

346 

55 

25 


40’5 

+ 529-1 

+ 120-0 

+ 1,9-28-0 

Lawtt 











Shahpura 

1 


2 

3 

• 


— 100-0 

— 33-3 

- 06-7 

Tonk 

12 

18 

20 

IS 

— 

33-3 

- 10-0 

+ ll-l 

— 33-3 

Southtrn Division + 

7j5(Ja 

1,35S 

1,002 

640 

+ 

15-2 

+ 35-5 

+ 56-G 

+ 144-9 

' 

Banswara ■ ... 

Dungarpur 

Kushnlgarb 

2 

3 


2 

— 

33-3 



100-0 

- 100-0 

Mewar 

237 

243 

137 

130 

- 

2*0 

+ 77-4 

+ 5-4 

+ 82-3 

Bartabgarh 


6 

1 

1 

— 


+ 400-0 


— 100-0 

Sirohi ... 

804 

624 

504 

179 

+ 

23-8 

+ 23-8 

+ 181-6 

+ 349-2 

IKesJent Difision 

591 

S19 

207 

222 


35-3 

+ o4-l 

— 63 

+ 166-2 

Bikaner 

151 

95 

21 

14 

+ 

58 -9 

+ 352-4 

+■ 50-0 

+ 978-0 

Jaisalmer 




1 






Marwar 

440 

224 

186 

207 

+ 

96-4 

+ 20-4 

— 10-1 

+ 112-6 

AJMER-MERWARA 

5,432 

3,712 

2,683 

2,225 

+ 

46-3 

+ 38-4 

+ 20-6 

+ 144-1 

Ajmer ... ... ... 

4,910 

3,229 

2,323 

1,897 

+ 

52- 1 

+ 39-0‘ 

+ -22-5 

+ 158-8 

Mcrtrara 

522 

483 

360 

328 

+ 

80-7 

+ 34-2 

+ 9-8 

+ .59-1 


• Inclades Ajmer. 

+ Inclndes Merwara. 
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Subsidiary Table IV . — Baces and Sects of Christians (Actual Bumhera). 
RAJPUTANA AND AJMER-MERWARA. 



Eor.OPEAK. 

Analo-Indian. 

iKUIAH. 1 

Totai,. I 

1 

Sect. 

Male. 

Feinalo. 

Male. 

Femalo. 

Male. 

Female. 

1911. 

1901. 

1901.11. 

1 

2 

.3 

4 

G 

G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Anglican Communion 

Armenian ... 

Baptist 

Congregationalist 

Greek 

Lutheran 

Metliodist 

Minor Protestant Denominations 

Presbyterian .. 

Protestants unseotariau or Boot non- 

(pecided 

Quaker 

Boman Catliolio 

Salvationist 

Soot not returned 

Indefinite Beliefs 

TOTAL CHRISTIANS, RAJPUTANA 

AND AJMER-MERWARA 

TOTAL CHRISTIANS, AJMER-MER- 
WARA 

TOTAL CHRISTIANS, RAJPUTANA ... 

1,403 

' 1.3 

0 

0 

2 

G4 

"120 

IG 

1 

42.3 

•a 

0 

H 

2,110 

1,402 

717 

407 

■”l5 

4 

‘ 3 
22 

"'87 

11 

1 

175 

816 

353 

462 

.317 

.3 

1 

14 

1 

20 

0 

" 2 . 4.3 

1 

642 

379 

263 

2SP 

” 1 

"‘12 

’"14 

0 

1 

278 

697 

331 

266 

179 

"'ll 

'" 0 
710 

4 

l,33.'i 

71 

'57 c 

1 

4 

2.D06 

1,477 

1,429 

130 

8 

'" 2 
725 

1 

1,375 

CG 

":ioi 

1 

2,609 

1,490 

1,119 

2,875 

'"51 

10 

0 

U 

0 

2,951 

171 

3 

2,0.30 

3 

7 

n 

9,688 

6,432 

4,256 

2,43G 

3 
C4 

1 

2 

r, 

427 

4 

1.. 320 

" 1 

1.. 52.3 

C 

752 

3 

6,553 

3,712 

2,841 

-P 439 

— 3 

— 13 
•f 9 

■f 9 
+ 1,12G 
-P 2 
-P 1,025 

-P 171 
•P 2 
-P 613 

— 3 

— 745 
-P 3 

•P3,136 

-P1.720 

-P1.4I6 


Subsidiary Table V. — DislrihuLion of Christians j)cr mills («) Baccs hy Sect and ih) Sects by Baces. 

RAJPUTANA AND AJMER-MERWARA. 



Kacts iiiSTKiiit'Tnn nv Si:ct. 

Sects DisTitinuTKi) nv Kaci:. 

Sect. 

European. 

Anglo. 

Indian. 

Indian. 

Total. 

HI 

Anglo- 

Indian. 

Indian. 

Total. 

1 

2 

.3 

4 

5 

B 

■Bl 

8 

9 

1. Anglican Communion 

008 

489 

50 

290 

CS2 

211 

107 

1,000 

2. Armenian 

• •• 

1 

a** 

1 ^ 

»•» 

... 


'I'iooo 

3. Baptist 

9 

3 

3 

5 

549 

7S 


4. Congregationalist 

3 

.♦» 


1 

1,000 

• •• 

BB 

1,000 

5. Greek ... 

1 

' .*• 

• •• 

1 

1,000 

*»» 


J.OUO 

6. Lutheran 

2 

! 1 

1 

1 

357 

71 


1,000 

7. Methodist ... ... 

8. Minor Protestant Denomina- 

29 

21 

201 

100 

55 

17 


1,000 

tions 


1 

1 

1 

»•> 

107 

833 

1,000 

9. Presbyterian ... 

10. Protestants unsectarian or sect 

70 

27 

492 

.301 

70 

12 

918 

1,000 

non-specified ... 

9 

3 

25 

17 

1.5S 

2.3 

819 

1,000 

11. Quaker 

1 

I 


1 

007 

3.^3 


1,000 

12. Roman Catbolio 

204 

453 

159 

210 

20-1 

275 

431 

1,000 

13. Salvationist 

1 


1 

1 

007 

• ». 

333 

1,000 

14. Sect not returned 

1 


1 

1 

280 


714 

1,000 

IS. Indefinite beliefs 

2 

1 

... 

1 

8.33 

107 

... 

1,000 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1 

303 

128 

509 

1,000 


Subsidiary Table VI. — Bcligions of Urban and Bural Population. 


Province and Natural 
Division. 

NdMBEB I’KB 10,000 OF CRUAKPOrCLATION AVIIO ARE 

NoMUKR per 10,0(10 OF Rt/R.A-L 

POPOLATION VUO ARE 

Ani- 

mists 

Chris- 

tians. 

Hindus. 

Joins. 

Musnl- 

mans. 

Others. 

' 

Ani- 

mists. 

Chris- 

tians. 

Hindus. 

Jains. 

Musnl- 

mans. 

Others. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

RAJPUTANA AND 
AJMER-MERWARA. 
AJMER-MERWARA ... 
RAJPUTANA 

SasUrn Division t ... 
Southern Divisiont ... 
Western Division 

68-3 

19-4 

62-4 

8-3 

361-9 

40-8 

49-9 

337'5 

19-8 

■ 60-7 

78-0 
11-6 

6.865-0 

6,068-4 

6,948-3 

6,913-4 

6,469-0 

6,937-9 

564-3 

408-6 

580-6 

SOS-4 

10S3-S 

960-3 

2,434-6 

3,021-6 

2,373-3 

3,676-4 

3,043-1 

3,036-5 

27-8 

144-5 

15- 6 

S3-S 

35-7 

16- 9 

460-9 

102-7 

474-9 

41-6 

1,993-8 

309-6 

2- 4 

19-2 

1-7 

3- 7 
1-1 

-6 

8,506-3 

8,403-2 

8,510-5 

3,975-9 

7,340-9 

8,450-3 

281-7 
403-4 
276-9 
117-9 
470-9 
489 -9 

7S9-I 

1,069-6 

72b-l 

859-4 

393-8 

S15-S 



t Includes Ajmer. t Includes Merwara. 
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Appendix I, referred to in paragraph 16 (a). 


A Note on the meaning of Hindu, 

BY 

Pandit Baiohandra Shastfi of the Sanskrit College of Jaipura 

On reviewing the conditions prevailing in the Hindu community we find the following in vogue : — 

(1) The i great castes, namely the Brahmans, the Kshatriyas, the Vaisyas and the Sudras. 

(2) The 4 terms or periods of life, namelj' Brahainchaiya or the unmarried chaste student’s life, Girhasta or the householder’s life, 

Banaprasat or the hermit’s life and Sanyas or the devotee’s life. 

(8) The “Itars” are distinguished from the 4 great castes, being the half-castes, born of parents of different castes. 

Of the four great castes, the Brahmans, the Kshatriyas and the Vaisyas are the “Twice-Born.” They undergo the religious 
ceremony of wearing the sacred thread, and hence they are privileged to worship the five Gods of the Hindu pantheon according to 
Vedio rites. They come foremost in the order of caste. The Sudras being debarred from Vedio ceremonies cannot wear the sacred 
thread. They are therefore not included in the class of the twice-born. They cannot perform the worship according to Vedio ordi- 
nances. ’Their only duty is to serve the twice-born. The Sudras are of two kinds, namely the touchable and the untouchable. The 
twice-born Hindus do not object to come in contact with the first class, but they clean themselves by taking a bath if they are touched 
by the second class of Sudras. It is a fact worth noting that in contradistinction to the descendants of mixed blood the four great 
castes of the Hindu community, namely, the Brahmans born of the Brahman parents, the Kshatriyas of the Kshatriyas parents, the 
Vaisyas of Vaisya parents and the Sudras of Sudra parents stand higher and more elevated in rank than the “ Itar ” or half-castes in 
the classification of the Hindu community. Those born of mixed blood- a practice not now legally authorised— are kept outside the 
pale of the Hindu caste system and are known as “Itars” or half-caste Hindus. The “Itars” or half-castes are also divided into 
two classes, namely, " Anulomaj” (ascending) and “ Pratilomaj ” (descending). Table A shows the six grades of persons belonging to 
the “ Anulomaj ” class of the “Itar” Hindus. 

The Itars belonging to the six grades of the Anulomaj class enumerated above, being born of a father of a comparatively higher 
caste and a mother belonging to a comparatively lower caste, are placed lower in rank than their father and higher in class than their 
mother ; but they are always held lower than the children of the 4 great castes who are born of parents ot one and tbe same caste. In 
contradistinction to the foregoing six grades. Table B shows the six grades of the “ Pratilomaj ” class of the “ Itars.” 

The Itars of the six grades enumerated in Table E arc lower in rank than those of Table A. The Chandals being born of a Sudra 
father and a Brahmani mother are ranked as the lowest class of beings in the Hindu community. Similarly there are several gradu- 
ated classifications ot the low-born. Their origin, duties and the names of their castes are well described by Manu and other great 
Riahis of ancient times. Though the great length of time, the transformation of language, and a corresponding necessary change in the 
duties of the " Itar ” or half-caste Hindus, are mainly responsible now for the changes in the original denominations of the siweral halt- 
castes, yet we can well distinguish them by their deeds and acts. The great law-giver Manu also says, Adhaiya Lo, Slona 40,— 


egiT *5TiHtr wm » fuf wif s 

ar Hgimr ai 


“ Persons of mixed bloods are distinguished by their deeds. There is no change in the matter by achange of name or form. 
As on example there is no harm if instead of having it.s old name of Bharat, this country and its people are now called Hindustan and 
Hindus respectively, although we are unable to trace out this appellation in the old books. All that is pnmitiye and old is included m 
the term Hindu. As shoiv'n above, children bom of parents of different castes have got a lower position in society, and tliey are 
assigned particular professions and duties according to the degree of the mixture of blood. The old Hindu Shastras do not exclude the 
Bhanqis, Kolis, Khaliks, Baigars, Chamara, NuUa, Kanjara, Sanaia, Bhila, &c.,from the Hindu community, for they are really born of 
Hindu parents. Hence from the highest class of the Brahman to the lowest class of the Bliangi they would all be enumerated as 
Hindus. 

Not only that, but persons embracing revolutionary faiths such as Buddhism, Jainism, &c., and those following similar and other 
schisms cannot but be enumerated us Ilindus. To prove our ease, lot us take the example of the Jains. They are divided into two 
major parts, namely, the Digambers and the Switarabers. Those worshipping naked images are called Digambera or sky-clad and the 
worshippers of decent images are called Switambers, But both the sects are known under the common style of the Jains, ^ ihe Jira- 
thankraa whom they both follow and worship have one and all taken their incarnation in Kshatriya families. The word J^'^i indicates 
the follower of a Jiiia or Tirathankara. There is no caste distinction and there are no impediments of caste so far as the embracing 
of Jainism is concerned. Any man of any caste can embrace Jainism. This proves that caste and religion are tiyo separate things. 
There are different castes in the Jains, such as Oswals, Porwals, Srimals, Saraogis, Agarwals, &o. Though they are Jams by religion still 
their marriages and other social functions are performed according to Hindu ceremonies. They do not seem to be antagouistio to 
Hindu religion and the Gods and duties of the Hindu pantheon. Many believe in and adore Ganesh, the god of wisdom and other 
gods. Taking the Br.ahmans to be superior they revere them. They hold sacred the water of the Ganges. It is often marked time m 
some families the males are .lains and the females follow the religion of the Vedas. Among two brothers one may be a Jam and the 
other a Vaishnava. In the family of Seth Manirain, one brother built a Vaishnaya temple in Brindaban and the other built a Jam 
temple in Muttra. These details go to prove that persons may follow different religions but that they cannot be of diuerent castes. 
Hence the Jains as well cannot but bo enumerated as Hindus. 


It cannot stand the test of reason to exclude the lower ranks and half-castes of the Hindus from the returns of the Hindus. The 
Brahmans not attending their marriage functions, the Hindu temples being not open to them, or the higher order of the Hindus avoid- 
ing their associations and intermixtures cannot contribute in the least towards excluding the Itars from the Hindu returns. Alanu and 
others have included them in the Hindu community. They cannot of course be included in or belong to the 4 great castes of the 
Hindus : rather they are half-castes. They are not recognised by the Alusalmans as forming a portion of their community, because they 
do not keep the fasts and do not read the Quran. The Sikhs do not include them in their society became they do not believe Huru 
Nanak. The same remarks hold good with persons of other religions and oreeds with reference to the Itars. They are therefore a part 
and parcel of the Hindu community and ought to be enumerated as such. In face of the above facte, it may perhaps be contended 
that the Hindus have got no definite boundary marks which may form the criterion to judge of the Hindu castes. Chis contention 
would prove futile if we pause for a moment and examine the system prevailing among the Hindu community, not aUowing prose ytes 
any place in its fold in contradistinction to other religious communities which increase their numbers by converting persons of other 
faiths into their own. And a caste cannot be tested by religion, as the one is not interdependent upon the other. \\ hether one 
believes in all the gods of the Hindu or does not believe in them, performs sacrifices or does not do so, eats meat and hsh or “bstains 
from them, he is a Hindu for all that. It does not add to or distract from the Hindu caste if a pepon does or does not rei ere the 
Brahmans and sticks to or goes astray form the limits of caste. It will not go for or against the oMte and position of a H ndu it he is 
allowed or disallowed (1) to worship the great Hindu godi; (2) to enter Hindu temples or to make offerings at the shrines , (3) to secure 

the services as priests of good Brahmans; (4) to have the services as priests of degraded Brahmans , (5) to give water to clean castes 

and (6) to intermix with and touch' them. It is a fact always to bo remembered that the inhabitants of Bharat, as ^ ® ^ 

great castes along witli the half-castes and descendants of mixed blood as found in old times, are all, according to t 6 Tn^io P 
Manu and others, to be included in the Hindu community. Change of religion cannot change original caste and the ®." 

of the Hindu castes and Itars or half-castes, prepared from authoritative Hindu Books, will, it is hoped, throw more S 

upon the subject under discussion. 
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Table A. 


Table B. 


Father’s Caste. 

Mother’s Caste. 

lesLia’fi Caste. 

Brahman 

Kshatriya 

Moordhnvasikt. 

Kshatriya 

Vaisya 

Mahish. 

Vaisya 

Siidri 

Karan. 

Brahman 

Vais3’a 

Ambust. 


Sudri 

Nishad or Parasav. 

Kshatriya 

II ... 

Ugra. 


Father’s Caste. 

Mother’s Caste. 

Issue’s Caste 

Kshatriya 

Brahnmni 

Soot. 

Vaisya 

Kshatriya 

Magad. 

II ... 4*. 

Brahmani 

Vaidiah. 

Sudra 

Vaisy'a 

Ayogava. 

|| 444 ... 

Kshatriya 

Kshatta. 

11 ••• ••• 

Brahmani ... 

Chandol. 


Table C. 


Showing the four great Caslet and the “ Itar” or Balf-cactet of the Hindtn, 


Father’s Cast©. 

Mother’s Caste. 

Cnstc of issue. 

Brahman ... 

-Brahmani 

Brahman ... 

Ksliatriya ... 

Kshati'iani 

Kshatriya ... 

Vaisya ■ ... 

Vaisiani 

Vaisi 3 ’a 

Sudra 

Sudri 

Sudra 

Brahman ... 

Kshatriani 

Moordhavas- 



ikt. 

Kshatriya ... 

Vaisiani 

Mahish 

Vaisya 

Sudri 

Karan 

Brahman . . 

Vaisiani 

Ambust 

Brahman . . . 

Sudri 

Nishad or 



Parasav 

Kshatriya ... 

Do. 

Ugra 


Brahmani ... 

Soot 

Vaisya 

Kshatriani ... 

Magad 


Brahmani 

Vaidiah 

Sudra 

Vaisiani 

Ayogav 

1) 

Kshatriani 

Kshatta 


Brahmani 

Chandal 

Brahman ... 

Ugra 

Avrat 

1) 

Ambust 

Abheer 

S» • 

Ayagavi 

Dhigwan 

Nishad 

Sudri 

Bukkas 

Sudra 

Nishad 

Kookoot ... 

Kshatta 

Ugra ... 

Shvapak 

Vaidiah 

Ambust 

Bain 

P r a b a y a 

Brahmani 

Bhoorj-kant- 

Brahman. 


ak. 

,, Kshatriya 

Kshatriani ... 

Niohivi 

„ Vais3’a 

Vaisiani 

Soodhanach- 

Dassoo 

A 3 -agavi 

arya 

Sarindbara... 

Vaidiah 


Madhook ... 

Nishad 


Kaivarb 

)> 

Vaidah 

Charamkar... 

Chandal 

*1 ••• ... 

Pandooposak 

Nishad 


Ahindak ... 

Chandal ... 

Pukkus 

Sopak 


Nishad 


Duties and Functions. 


To rtnd tho Vedas, &o., to te-ach tliom to others, to perform the Yagas and 
have them done by others, to give and accept charity. 

To safeguard tlic people, to read the Vedas, to perform tho Yagas, to give 
alms and charity, and to ho tho slave.s of sensuality. 

To keep and maintain cattle, to give charity, to perform the Yagas, to trade 
and take interest. 

To serve the three castes or tho twico-born. 

To observe tho religion of tho tvice-hom, to nso arms and weapons and to 
break and nianago elephants and horses and diivo chariots. 

Dancing, singing, augurj’, custody of grain. 

To serve the twice-born, to bo tho custodian of treasure and grain, to serve 
tho State, to protect forts and guard tho zenana. 

Most people of this caste are found in Bengal, thoj’ leam medical science , 
and administer drugs. 

Tliej' work like tho liaran caste also. 

To be in temper like tho Kshatriyas, to serve tho twioo-horn, to be tho 
custodians of treasure and grain, to servo the Raja, to guard tho fort and 
tho zenana. 

To drive chariots of horses. 

To keep a shop in tho public way. 

To guard the zenana. 

To bark tho trees, to kill wild animals. 

To kill anim.-ils such as tho wild lizard living in holes. 

Not ts) touch others, to carry human e.xorements, to eat the leavings, and 
to have tho clothes of a dead body. 

To do mean and low acts. 

Do. do. 

To tan hides and sell skins. 

To kill animals such ns the wild lizards living in holes. 

Do. do. 

To live outside tho city, not to keep vessels and pots, to maintain donkeys 
and dogs, to wear clothes of the dead, to wear ornaments of iron, to eat 
from broken pieces of cla3’pot3, not to live in one place, to wander from 
one place to another dail 3 ', not to enter cities and villages in night time. 

To learn how to strike cymbals and tabor, &c. 

To work like half-castes and mixed blood. 

They are also called Nutts, Karan, Khus, Dravid. The 3 ' learn artifices 
and strategem. 

They are also called Kroosh, They leam archery. 

To make ornaments for the hair and the legs, to shampoo the body, to kill 
the deer either for the propitiation of the gods, the departed ancestor’s 
souls or for medicines; they live outside the villages. 

To eulogise princes and ring bells, to awake them in the morning. 

To row the boats. 

To flay dead animals. 

To trade in bamboos. 

To guard outside the Jail. 

To put a man to death by tho permission of the Raja. 

They are the meanest and lowest. They live, cat and drink in burning 
places. 


When the ceremony of wearing the sacred thread is not gone through till the 16th year, the Brahman, Kshatriya and the 
Vaisya are not classed as twico.born, and are called “ Pratayaa.” 



Appendix II . — Referred to in Paragraph 16 (h). 
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Bemabes. 


(8) Shohpura, Sirohi. 

(0) except in Dholpnr, Kotah, 
Mowar. 

(10) Ajmer, Jaipur, Kishangarh, 

Shahpura, Took. 

(11) Except in Bikaner, Bumli, 

Jaipur. 

I (12) Not, however, ■ allowed to 

1 touch tho im.ago in soma 

■( places. 

(13) Bikaner, Bharatpur, K.a- 
1 rauli, .Manvar. 

(I t) Except in B-inswara. 

/ (1.3) Except in .Alwar. 

\ (10) Bundi, Jaipur, Tonk. 
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Mahadoo, Slataji, 
Devi 
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Gods 

Ditto 
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Caste. 

N 

Bhil 

Bishnoi 

Chamar 

Chhipa 

Dangi 

Darzi 

Dhakar 

Gujar 

Jat 

Jogi 

Kachhi 

Kayastha 

Khati 

Khatik 
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CHAPTER V, 


Age, 

1. Introductory. — Of all the many subjects a Provincial Census Superin- 
tendent is expected to write about, none is so unsatisfactory as the subject of 
Age. However energetic and enthusiastic he may have been throughout the 
work, however loyally and efficiently he may have been sup{)ortcd, from top to 
bottom, by his staff, whether in the enumeration or the abstraction stages, he 
feels that all that he may write is more than over a sheer waste of time owing to 
the inaccuracy of the data on which his remarks must, perforce, be based. I’his 
inaccuracy is due to the total inability of an ordinary native of India to state 
accurately either hi.s own age or that of his children at any time of his life. No one 
whose fate it has ever been to spend weary hours in the Criminal or Civil Courts 
of India can have failed to note this fact. At the inevitable question which is put 
to every witness on being sworn, “ what is your age ? ” the Iiahm is met almost 
invariably with a sleepy grin, or a stolid .stare of blanlc surprise that any man 
should be asked such a question, still more tliat he sboiild be expected to answer 
it. Then, after repeated questions, comes some such enlightening repl_y as 
“his chalis haras Z-c7 ” (about 20 or 40 j'oar.s)! From out tin’s liberal interval 
of 20 years tbe judge is left to pick the figure ho thinks nearest the truth ! So, 
too, tlic unhappy enumcratoi- when he goes his Census rounds. And, ns the 
questioner is probably as vague in his ideas as the questioned, a vivid picture of 
the accuracy of the Indian Census returns of age may casil}' be conjured up. 
This difficulty is, of course, not confined to India, but it is certainly found here to 
a more universal extent, even among the educated classe.s, than in England. Yet 
in England in the Census Report of 1801 it was stated tliat ‘‘not improbably 
the greater number of adults do not know tlieir precise age and can only state 
it approximately.” And Dr. Newshohno, a prominent statistician, speaking 
generally of a Census, writes to the effect that “ there is a groat tendency 
among adults to return ages at some exact multiple of 10, while in the case of 
children under 5 years of age the vagueness with which parents use the terms 
‘one year old’, ‘two years old,’ etc., when the children are only in their first or 
second year respectively, is a cause of considerable error. There is also a wilful 
mis-statement of age on the part of "wvomen, while there is a marked tendency 
for old persons to overstate their age.” These evil tendencies being still more 
pronounced in India, the que.stion might well be asked ^ Cid hono' ? Why 
trouble to discuss the figures at all ? Especial Ij’’ so, Avhen in the.se Provinces, at 
any rate, as has been demonstrated in Chapter II, such vital statistics as are 
maintained are almost as inaccurate as the ago returns,. ■ Some of the errors in 
the returns, however, being fairly constant at each. Census there may be sonie 
interest, though perhaps not much advantage, in attempting to compare some 
of the figures with those of previous enuraerajiions, and pointing out some of the 
more curious features in the statistics. . • " 

2. Data for Discussion. — The q,j ^vihch this unprofitable discussion 
is mainly based will be found in the foIlo,,m^ Imperial Tables, and the Subsidi- 
ary Tables at the end of this Chapter. 

Imperial Table VII. — Age, sex, and civil conaitJo^^ 

Imperial Table XIV. — Civil condition by age for oqlected castes. 

Subsidiary Table I. — Age distribution of 100,000 of each sex by annual 

periods. 

Subsidiary Table II. — Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in each Pro- 
vince, and Natural Division. 

Subsidiary Table III— Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in each main 

religion. 

* In India the sex may be exonerated more or less of this weakness, for few of tlieni hare any chance of impart. 

ing the information direct to the enumerators. 
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. Suhsidiary Table IV. — Age distribution of 1,000 of each sex in certain 
. castes. 

Subsidiary Table V. — Proportion, by Provinces, Natural Divisions, and 

States or Districts, of children under 10 and of 
persons aged 60 and over to those aged 15-40 ; and 
of married females aged I 5-40 per 100 females. 

Subsidiary Table VI. — Variation in Provinces and Natural Divisions of 

population at certain age periods. 

Subsidiary Table VII . — Reported birth-rate by sex and Districts in Ajmer.^ 

Merwara. 

Subsidiary Table VIII . — Reported death-rate by sex and Districts in 

Aj mer-Merwara. 

Subsidiary Table JX. —Reported death-rate by age and sex in the decade,. 

and in selected years per mille living at the same 
age, according to the Census of 1901, in Ajmer- 
Merwara. 

Subsidiary Table X. — Reported deaths from certain diseases per mille of 

each sex in Ajmer -Merwara. 

In Tables VII to X no figures for Rajputana can be published, as vital 
statistics are not kept up by the States, save in a few only. 

3. Test of the Accuracy of the Age Returns.— In a progressive or 
stationary population, under more or less normal conditions, one would expect to 
find the numbers returned under each age descending in a gradual scale in pro- 
portion as the age rises, from 0 onwards. Por it stands to reason that far more 
children are born° than survive to the age of 1, and so on ; and though death 
may claim its victims at any age we all of us have to start life with 0 to our 
credit. Nothing could ilhistrate more vividly the inaccuracy of the returns than 
the diagram on^page 111. The figures at the base of the diagram represent 
the quinquennial periods and each of the thick black lines the single inter- 
mediate }mars. The figures on the left-hand side denote the number of males 
of each age per 100,000 of the population. This 100,000 represents a selection 
of various” typical rural and urban areas chosen from each Natural Division 
in the Provinces.* It will be seen that the general aspect presented by the tops 
of the age lines resembles far more a series of uneven peaks in the Himalayas 
than a ^cntle-graded descending flight of stairs. t)r one might liken the 
quinquennial period lines to huge factory chimneys towering among the more 
humble household ones represented by the intermediate stages. The diagram 
shows that the most popular age among males is 30 ; then 25, then 40, then 
20, then 50, and then 35. The figures for these ages range from 7,503 per 
100,000 to 4,673. After 35 there comes a big drop to the infants, who number 
only 3,567 per 100,000. Though the diagram is for males only, the figures in 
Subsidiary Table I show that 30 is the favourite age among women likewise, 
then 40, then 25, these two ages having changed places in the sexes. Next comes 
20. Against the 30 years figure there are 8,256 women ; against the 20 only 
7 081. Between these and the next figure, 50, there is a big drop, as the propor- 
tion at that age. is only 5,381 per 100,000. It may also be seen from the 
diaoram that a slight, though not a very marked, preference is shown for even 
numbers over odd ones after the age of 8. Anothei’ feature which it brings out 
vividly is the far greater inaccuracy of the returns for the individual years from 
the age of 20 onwards than before that period. The tendency to return a 
multiple of 5 or 10 begins to make itself markedly felt from 15 onwards. 
Again, the number returned at 12 years is higher than at 10. Before, how- 
ever, completely condemning in this way the Indian, both enumerator and 
enumerated, for his inability to return accurately his age, it must be remem- 
bered that India is particularly liable to disturbing factors in the way of whole- 
sale disasters attacking an immense area like a State or Province in some 
particular year. Thus, if famine in one year of a decade carries off a very large 
number of children under 10 years, and very few between 1 0 and 20, naturally 
there will be a corresponding uneven drop in the next decade from the “ under 
10 year olds” to the 10-19 period and a big rise thence to the 20-29 period. In 

* Areas wore solcotcd from Ajmer, Alwar, Bharatpur, Bikaner, Dungarpur, Jaipur, Kotah, Marwor. 
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the same way a severe outbreat of malaria, such as Bharatpur has experienced,, 
might in 1908 have Icilled off a tremendous lot of infants. In 1911, therefore, 
there would be a corresponding marked drop in those aged 3. And so on. To- 
a great extent this is what one finds on looking at the figures. Again, the 
returns may be disturbed by the nature of the instructions given to the enumerat- 
ing staff. Of all the age periods, probably those for individual years under' 
10 are nearest the truth. Being nearer to the year of their birth, the. ages of the 
children are more easily remembered by their parents. Nevertheless the 
accuracy of even these returns is liable to be vitiated by two main causes. The 
age up to which children are suckled in India is extraordinarily high compared 
with Western countries ; some are not weaned till 3 years of age, or even later 
in some rare cases. The instructions to the enumerators were, in the case of 
children under 12 months, to enter the word “infant.”' Now the common 
vernacular word used by the enumerators for infant is dudh 'pine-wallah 
(milk-drinker). All such entries Avere classified in the abstraction offices as of 
0 years. It follows, almost inevitably but quite unavoidably, that many un- 
weaned children between the ages of 1 and 4 were recorded in the age column of 
the schedules as dudh pine-wallah, and are, therefore, included among the “O' 
year olds.” The drop in the “ 1 year olds” compared with the infants and “ 2 
year olds ” is due especially to this reason. Secondly, the enumerators were in- 
structed to record the completed year of age, but the Indian custom is to return 
not the completed year but the current year. In this way many of the “4- 
year olds” may be among the “ h year olds,” and so on ; and this inconsistency 
of classification would show itself more in the first 10 years, when there is a. 
nearer attempt to give the real age rather than a multiple of 5 or 10. 

Apart, however, from these disturbing causes the uneducated mind, all over-- 
tlie censused world, seems naturally to pitch upon a multiple of 5 or of 10 as his, 
age. That this is so in India is most graphically shown by the diagram referred • 
to above. Even so, there is very far from an even descent in these round num- 

bers from 10 onwards. It will be noticed from the straight line join-;-^- 

ing the tops of the age lines that the descent in the multiples, of 10 from the- 
sumniit of 30 onwards is unbroken. Not so all the multiples of 5, which are 
linked with a crossed line, though the multiples intermediate between the mul- 
tiples of 10 do descend gradually. On the other hand it wiU be noticed that ! 
there is a gradual ascent in all the multiples of 5 from 10 onwards till the '3 O ' 
peak IS reached. 


Two other diagrams will be found on page 112, one illustrating the number v 
ot persons, out of the same selected 100.000, of the ages of 0-4, 5-9, and so : 
on lor each quinquennial period, the other the number of persons of the ao-es of 
0-9, etc., for each decennial period. These show that on the whole, taken ih- 
the rough, the returns for the quinquennial and decennial periods are, after all.; 
fairly correct. In the decennial periods there is a marked and constant declihb: 
from 0-9 onwards, except in the case of the figure for 20-29, Avhich is higher' 
than that for 10-19. As remarked elsewhere, this is due to the disturbing.': 
factor of the famines of the 1891-1901 decade, which reduced the number of. 
those who are now m _the_ 10-19 period. In the quinquennial diagram there is, -: 
of course, less regularity in the descent. But, here again, most of the irregu-" 
lanties are explained by the actual facts. There is a gradual descent from 0-4 - 
doA\n to 15-19. Then the figures ascend at 20-24, and again at 25-29. Thjs^ 

expected, as these figures represent those aged 9-13 , 

latlr^’anV b^f f ^ f ^ ^o^er would suffer more than thb-- 

ficrn younger generation. Subsequently, the 35-89h 

so 30-34 and 40-44 ; the 45-49 ones th^n the 40-44 : 

and 50-54 ones; and they alternate in this way practically to the end. This' 

the tendency, as people grow older, to pitch on ' 
th't" e ^ ° rather than the intermediate quinquennial periods, as > 
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4. Variation in the Age Distribution. — After the disastrous famine of 
1899-1900 in the previous decade, the results of which, as usual, told more 
severely on the children than on any others, even the old, a marked increase 
among them was prophesied during the recent decade. Looking at Subsidiary 
Tables II ('aj and VI the first thing that strikes one is the extent to which 
this prophecy has been fulfilled. For there has been a great rise in both sexes 
in both Provinces in the proportion of children under 1 year and of those from 
0-4 and 0-10, inclusive, compared with 1901. This increase is found in aU the 



Natural Divisions, but is most marked in the Southern Division, which is just 
what one would expect, as it was there that the famines of the previous decade 
played the greatest havoc, and it is there that the increase in the population 
in the recent decade has been most marked. The increase among those under 
10 in this Division is as much as 113‘6 per cent, compared with a decline of 
60’2 per cent in 1891-1901. How large this is can be gauged bj’- comparing it 
with the increase among children in all Rajputana, which is only 32-5 per cent, 
though this in itself is far in excess of that in any other age j^ei’iod in Subsidiary 
Table VI, and nearly five times the percentage of increase in the total population. 

There has likewise been an increase among 
children under 10 in all States and Districts 
except in Alwar, Bharatpur, Dholpur, Karauli. 
And in all these cases except Karauli, as 
the figures on the margin show, the decline 
among them is much more rapid than in the 

of feveL Tu Dholpur,*- ioo,-=r^th^kn^A^llaI?iCihi^^ 
infant mortality in 1905-06 from small-pox, cholera, and fever. And all these 
four States were victims to another famine in 1905-06. 



The next largest increase is likewise what was foretold, namely among people 
of 60 and over. These have risen by 8‘5 per cent. Like the children, they suffered 
severely in the famine and their numbers were reduced by 22-2 per cent in the 
previous decade. Here again in the Divisions the Southern Division shows the 
greatest jump up, amounting to -f 68-5 per cent compared with a variation of — 59-7 
per cent in 1891-01. It is curious to note that the Western Division, however, 
spite of an increase of 9‘8-.in its population, still shows a decline among its old 

g eople, even among those between the ages of 40 and 59. Out of the three 
tates in the Division, Bikaner alone shows an increase in both these periods. 

In only five States, noted on the margin, 
do people over 60 years show a decrease, 
namely, Alwar, Bharatpur, Jaisalmer, 
Karauli, Marwar. In Alwar and 
Karauli, however, the rate of decline 
is less than that in the total population. 
In Bharatpur it is more, due again to 
fever, epidemics carrying off the weakly. 
The decline in ‘Jaisalmer and Marwar, 
both of which are in the Western Divi- 
sion and have an increasing population, 
is curious and apparently inexplicable. 
Even in those aged 40-59 Marwar shows 
a decline of 7‘9, and it looks as if the 
figures were umnliable. It was, likewise, expected as a result of the 1899-1900 
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-j-2G-0 

Western Division 


— 2-3 

-j- 9-8 

Alwar 


— 3-2 

— 4-4 

Bharatpur 


— 12-8 

—10-8 

Jaisalmer ... 


— -6 

+20-4 

Karauli 


— 3-7 

— 6-6 

Manvar 


— 8-7 

+ 6-3 
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famine that the next decade would show a decline in the 10-14 years period, as 

the ranks of those who would in ordinary 
circumstanees have risen to this age period 
during that decade were decimated by the 
famine. The survivors among them re- 
present those who were between the ages of 
0 and 3 at the time of the famine. In each 
Province, Natural Division and State the 
decline has occurred accordingly. In the 
Division it varies from — 17'6 per cent in the 
Eastern to —39-2 per cent in the Southern, 
the corresponding figures in the previous decade being + 8‘8 and — 19'3 per 
cent. Once more the variation is most marked in the Southern Division. 
Much the same decrease was foretold and has occurred among those between 
the ages of 15 and 19, being those who were between 4 and 8 at the time of 
the great famine. And here again it is found not only in the Provinces but 
in each Natural Division, and most States and Districts, and once more it is 
most marked in the Southern Division. Alwar, Bharatpur, Bikaner, Dholpur, 
Dungarpur, Jaisalmer and Kushalgarh, are, however, exceptions. 

Examining the sex figures it will be seen that, among children under 1 0 
years, males have increased by 32’2 per cent in Kajputana and by 51'6 per cent 
in Ajmer- Merwara, compared with an increase of 6‘5 per cent and 6‘0 per cent 
in the total population of each Province. In the same way the females under 
10 years have increased by 32*7 per cent in Rajputana and 55'5 per cent in 
Ajmer-Merwara, contrasted with an increase of 6*9 and 4*1 per cent in the total 
female population. 


Province and Natural 
Division. 

Variation 1901-11 in 

10-14. 

Total popu- 
latio]i. 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Bajputona 

Eastern Division ... 
Southern Division ... 
Western Division ... 

—39-0 

—24-5 

—17-6 

—39-2 

—28-8 

+ 5-1 
+ 6-9 

-t 

+26-0 
+ 9-8 


5, Age Distribution by Religions. — As would be expected in a province 
where more than -|ths of the population are Hindus, the age distribution among 
them corresponds fairly closely to that in the total population. But the 
proportions in both sexes in the age periods up to 20 are below that in the 
Province. Among Jains, likewise, the pi’oportion of children, especially among 
females under 10 is small. Musalmans show a much higher figure than that 

1 4 i,.,4.i, — lest.sr^ImthP'fpPjperiod 

else- 

ir'prpphf tidfi^ of children uhcler-i 0 ^tlSit>^hy: bther. religion ; 

’ ' 3^6 per-' 1 0,000, ‘corapaf^^ with 

'/■wee«^ii^*Bd.21Lthev are far 

below tbe ti, 1899,1900 famine. CAi-isliaM show the 

Takinn-the proportion the children aged 0-4 bear to-the population as a en- 
iakmgtne propoiuuu terion of- fecundity it would appear 

from the figures on the margin that 
Animists are a long way the most 
prolific religion. Then come the 
Christians. Jains appear to be. the 
least prolific. But these figures 
are, of course, liable to disturbance 
by extraordinary causes such as 
famine. The 1901 figures illustrate 
this well, for the Animists drop to 


Proportion of chiliJren^oee^d 0-4 of both soxcb per 


Religion. 

1911. 

1901. 

isoi. 

Animists.. 

Christians 

Hindus 

Musalmans 

Jains 

2,189 

I,46G 

1,424 

1,393 

1,284 

763 

934 

905 

1,091 

879 

I,.‘i20 

1,399 

1,394 

1,404 

1,433 


1 4 . onri +1ip Musalmans rise trom tourrn bo nrsb. 

whh the largest urban proportion Musalmans are influenced less by 

Sweter Smists easiFy held first place again in 1891. there is hfctle doubt they 

delude tht most prolific castes and tribes. Christians were second both in 19 1 1 

and 1901 In 1891 they were as low as four^. _ The probable explanation f 

low place is the small proportion of Indian Christians in 

increased by as much as 109*5 per cent and again in 1901-11 by 86 3 per 
SS, S it is among them, rather than European Christians, so many of whom 
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tire either unmarried or have to send their children out of the country at ah 
early age, that one looks for a high birth-rate. In Ajraer-Merwara the relative 

§ -oportion of children under 5 in the various religions is much the same as iii 
ajputana, except that Christians come last. The disturbing factor in this 
latter case is the largo number of unmarried females in Mission orphanages. 


6. Ages Among Selected Castes.— Subsidiary Table IV shows the age 
distribution of each sex for some of the most important castes and tribes in thei 

two Provinces. The 
figures are interesting, 
as possibly throwing 
some light on the 
question of the neg- 
lect of female child- 
ren. The lowest pro- 
portion of male child- 
ren under 5 per 1,000 
is found in the castes 
named on the margin. 
In none of the others 
is the proportion be- 
low 125 per mille. It 
is somewhat unex- 
pected to find that 
the projiortion of fe- 
male children does 
not touch such an 
actually low figure in 

individual castes ns the males do. It will be seen from the 'figures on the 
margin that there arc onl}’ 5 instead of 1 1 castes, the proportion of whose 
females under 5 years are below 125 per 1,000. But these five are also found 
among the eleven with a low male i)roportion. It is not surprising to find that 
the Gold Purah caste has the smallest ])roportion of children of either sex. It 
is one of the large illegitimate castes iti the Provinces, whose chief occupation is 
domestic service, and their ranks are being constantly recruited from among 
adult females as hand-maidens, and it is also possible many of their children are 
returned among the father’s caste. The PajpuLs have long had a reputation for 
a low proportion of female children among them, but it is somewhat surprising 
to find the proportion of males is even lower, namely IIG'2 compared with 124-3. 
The figures in Ajmer-^lerwnra are even lower still, being !M-7 among males and 
113-9 among fcmale.s. Excluding the exceptional case of non-Indian Christians 
among males, they hold the record in Ajmcr-Mcrwara. In Bajputana they like- 
wise hold the record of all the important Hindu castes except the Kayasthas. 
They have, however, increased very considerably since 1901, when the male child- 
ren in Bajputana were only 75-9 per mille and the female 79-5. It is interest- 
ing to note that in bofh 3 mars and .sexes the proportion of children under 5 among 
the Musahnans of the caste appears far highci- than among the Hindus. In 191 1 
amongthe Mu.salman Ilajputsthe proportion of males is 131-1 and among Hindus 
115-5; among female.s it is M7-1 compared with 123-1 among Hindus. The 
cxcessivel}' low proportion of females of all ages in the caste, of course, reduces the 
proportionate number of children ; there are not more than 781 females per 1,000 
mules in the two Provinces combined (the inclusion of Ajmer-Merwara making 
very little difference to the Ihijputana figures). Among ]\iusalman Bajputs there 
are 851 and among the Hindus 779. Anotlicr probable contributory cause is 
that Rajputs, when they emigrate, seldom take their wives with them ; hence a 
certain number of married women are debarred from increasing the birth-rate. 
The very low proportion of the children among Kayasihns is also striking. 
They, too, have a low proportion of females, only 839 per mille inales in the two 
Provinces combined. Among Sadhus, one of the great ascetic castes, one 
naturally looks for a low proportion of male children owin^ to the large number 
of unmarried male adults in the caste ; obviously the female proportion would be 
higher owing to the very few adult female ascetics. There are only G,34 females to 
1,000 males in Bajputana. Nor is the low proportion of male children among 
Christians {non- Indian) to be wondered at owing to the large number of adult 
males among Government officials, soldiers, and others, who are either unmarried 


rniportlon of rlillilrcii undfr 5 ye.ir« to 1,000 of nex. 

lUJptitAnx. 

Ajmcr-Mcrwflni. 

Ca*?c. 

S<*1. 

C.into. 

Hex. 


M nil's. 


Mnlc.s. 

I’lirnl) 

ni'3 

Cliristinn (nuii-Imlinn). 

00-1 

S.nllm 

'.100 

RajtiiKs 

!14-7 

Knvn«llm 


Dmiimnn 

10-2-0 

Clirisiiiin (iinn-Iivliaii) 

iii-.-i 

I’ntlmn 

lo.-i-.i 

S'liv.nl 

1 15*r» 

Mnliajnii 

1 10-0 

... 

110-2 

Snij-iid 

118-7 

Bniiiinnn 

110-1 

Cliristinn (Iiidinn) 

l-2.'l-8 

I’nthan 

IIS-.S 

Slickli 

1-24-0 



l-Xt-.-i 



Ahir 

- l-.M-.-l 
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IVrnftlon. 
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1 17-0 
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Chn^tiAti (Iiultnitt 
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Cliristinti(iinn-Iiiilinii).,. 
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or wii.hout their wives and families. Among females it is possibly due to a lower 
birth-rate, and also to many children being sent out of India at an early age. The 
same remarks about both sexes apply • to Ajmer-Merwara also. In both 
iProvinces, too, the proportion of females to 1,000 males is low, being only 742 
in Eajputana and 384 in Ajmer-Merwara. Brahmans have an unusually low 
proportion of male . children, 116‘4 compared with 126‘4 among females. In 
Ajmer-Merwara the proportion of both is still less, but that of the males (102'6) 
is again much lower than the female one (114'7), and as the proportion of 
females to 1,000 males in the caste is fairly high, namely 937 in both Provinces, 
combined, they do not appear to be a very prolific caste. The low male propor- 
tion among Pathans (118'8), compared with 136'5 among females, is 
possibly due to a larger number of adult men immigrating temporarily without 
their families into the Province from up-country for labour, police service, 
etc. The disparity of proportion is still more marked in Ajmer-Merwara, where 
it is as low as 103'8 among males compared with 134'3 among females. It is, 
however, noticeable that in all the four main Musalman tribes in both 
Provinces the proportion of male children under 5 is much lower than the 
female one. Mahajans have a low proportion of children in both sexes in both’ 
Provinces, the figures being lower in Ajmer-Merwara than in Eajputana,: 
especially for males. They are said to be less prolific, but it must also be 
remembered that they suffered less from the famines of the previous decade, 
being well-to-do and living mostly in towns. In Ajmer-Merwara the propor- 
tion in both sexes among Indian Christians is low. Their childi’en suffered 
less in the famine of 1899-1900, which fact would swell the proportions of those 
over 1 0 at the recent Census. The very high proportion of females, which is as 
much as 1,086 to 1,000 males, might have led one to expect a greater proportion 
of young children, but they marry later than among other religions, and also in 
both districts there are a considerable number of orphan girls who swell unnatur- 
ally the female ranks. 

_ The castes with the highest proportion of male childi'en under 5 are the 
Bhils (205'0) and Ratvats (169'9) in Eajputana. These, likewise, have the ' 
largest proportion of female children under 5, namely 222’3 and 199'3 respec- 
tively. In Ajmer-Merwara, too, the Raivats have the high record of 179‘4 
among males, though their figure for female children (195’9) is surpassed b}’’ 
that of the Merat Kathats (212'8). The Eawats in this Province include a 
great many Mers. 

7. Mean Age and Longevity. — The mean age for males in Eajputana is 
24’8 and for females 2.5'2. In Ajmer-Merwara it is slightly higher for males, 

namely 25-0. For fe- 
males it is the same as 
in Eajputana. In both 
Provinces and sexes it 
is loM'er than in 1901, 
as a result of the large 
increase among those 
under 10. The high- 
est it has ever been in Eajputana is 25-4 among males and 25-9 among femalesj 
and in Ajmer-Merwara 25-5 among males and 26-3 among females. All these 
were in 1901, when the proportion of children was unusually low. The Natural 
Divisions exhibit the same features as the Provinces. In both sexes the mean 
is highest in the Eastern Division and lowest in the Southern, the latter being 
the one in which the increase among children is most marked. Turnino- to the 
main religions we find that the lowest mean age of both sexes in Eajputana is 
among the Animists. This is only to be expected, as they have the largest 
proportion of children under 10, and from Subsidiary Table III it appears that 
among males this has always been the case at the last three enumerations; 
The highest mean age in both Provinces is found among the Jains in both sexes, 
which is said by some to be due to their being less prolific. In Ajmer-Merwara 
the lowest mean among males is in the Animists and the lowest female one amono- 
the Christians. This latter fact is due, not to an excessively large number of 
females under 10, for in this respect Christianity is outnumbered in its propor- 
tions by all religions except Jains, but to a very large number of females 
between 10 and 19. These would repre.?ent the children under 10 at the famine 


Province. 





Females. 


1011. 

1001. 

1S91. 

ISSl. 

ion. 
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1801. 

ISSl. 
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24-8 

25-4 

24-4 

« 

2.5-2 
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25-0 

« 
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25-0 

2.T *5 

24-4 

’Not 

24*3 
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of 1.§99-1PQ0, their surviva,! is due partly to Ghriatiaus su^ffering practic,^lly 
not at all from famines, and partly to the rescue of orphans by Christian 
missionaries, who have since been baptized. No doubt the male Christians 
Would have shown the lowest mean for the same reason, were it not that the 
large number of adult men (soldiers and others) in the Province without their 
children pull up the average. As Subsidiary Table IV shows, the percentage 
of non-Indian Christian males aged 15,-39 is as high as 77'1. 

The individual ages over 7 0 ure uot tabulated separately in the abstraction 
offices, so that it is pot possible to satisfy those who might be curious as to the 
number of centenarians in the Provinces, But among the 100,000 persons in 
selected areas in Subsidiary Table I there were 9 men and 15 women who 
claimed to have completed or passed the century. And, in the schedules, entries 
of-120 and 123 were found in Jaipur City, 127 in Nawan town in Marwar, and 
125 in Ajmer City. These were subsequently verified by special enquiries. 
The Jaipur Census Superintendent, who personally saw and questioned the old 
people in Jaipur city, said they were at least 110 years old. The Ajmer 
Superintendent verified the old woman’s age of 125 as correct. The local 
enquiries in Marwar likewise supported the statement of the old man in Nanwan 
town that he was 127. 

8. Married Women of Child-bearing Ages and their Fecundity.— 

In Kajputana the proportion of married females aged 1 5-40, which are consi- 
dered to be the child-bearing ages in India, has risen from 34‘0 to 36'7 per 100 
females of all ages, and in Ajmer-Merwara from S7’7 to 38‘6. The only units 
in which they show a decline are Kishangarh, Lawa, and Shahpura, but even 
in these the decrease is very slight. The most marked rise is in Marwar, the 
proportion having gone up from 28'4 to 35'9. 

Some rough idea of the birth-rate and of the fertility of the women can b? 
gathered from columns o and (5 of Subsidiary Table V, which shows the number 
of children under 10 to every 100 married females of the child-bearing ages. It 
will be seen that in each of the Provinces and Natural Divisions the fertility has 
improved tremendously, thus illustx'ating very vividly the deleterious efiects of the 
famines of the previous decade, which showed themselves not only in an increased 
death-rate, but in an impoverished birth-rate. In Rajputana the figure has risen 
from 131-8 in. 1901 to 1 5 1 '3 in 1 9 1 1 . In Ajmer-Merwara the rise is still more mar- 
ked, namely, from 99-8 to 143-7. Every State and District shows a great improve- 
ment in this respect except Alwar, Bharabpur, Dholpur and Jaisalmer. Bach of 
the three former has a declining population, but the drop in the proportion of child- 
ren above mentioned is proportionately greater than the decrease in population, 
especially in Dholpur. The drop in Jaisalmer is curious, as indeed are other 
features in the age variations for this State. For here we have a population which 
has increased by as much as 20-4 per cent ; children under 10 have increased by 
28-8 per cent ; and yet there is a decline in the number of children per 1 00 married 
women of the child-bearing ages. Married women have increased by 34-2 per cent. 
Married men of all ages have increased by 34-3 per cent, and children under 5 by 
73-9 per cent, while those in the 5-9 period have actually declined by i -2 per cent, 
for which decrease there seems no accountable reason. It looks as if there 
must have been a large number of marriages recently in the last 4 or 5 years 
which have not yet had time to show their full effects on the number of children 
in the 5-9 period. Yet this supposition seems scarcely to be corroborated by the 
figures for married females, for if it were correct we should look for the greatest 
increa,se among those in the 15-19 age period. But as a matter of fact these 
have only increased by 31-0 per cent, compared with 35’1 per cent among the 
older married ones aged 20-39. 

9. Vital Statistics. — The figures in Subsidiary Tables VII to X are 
baaed on the vital statistics. Complete statistics for Rajputana are not avail- 
able, and enough has been said in Chapter II, paragraph 16, to show the 
unreliability of the Ajmer-Merwara figures. But Table IX shows without any 
doubt y^hat a tremendously high rate of infant mortality there is ; the average 
for the decade among males is 649-3 and among females 652-2 per raille, com- 
pared with 35-1 and 36-9 for all ages. 
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Subsidiary Tabls l.—Age Distribution of 100,000 of each Sex by Annual Perio^l ‘ 


RAJPUTANA AND AJMER-MERWARA. 
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Subsidiary Table II (a). — Age Bistribution of 10,000 of each Sex in each Province. 


RAJPUTANA. 


AJMER-MERWARA. 
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Age, 
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Females. 
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133 

fiO&over 

411 

504 

411 

489 

441 

567 

366 

473 

303 

430 

440 

542 

385 

466 

Hean 

24-8 

25-2 

25-4 

25-9 

24-4 

250 

250 

25-2 

25-5 

26-3 

24-4 

24-4 

24-3 

24-6 

age. 














’ 


(1) 18S1 figures for Rajputana are not available. Those for Ajmer-Merwara, and in both Provinees, tliose for 1891 and ISfll 

have been taken from the Reports of 1901. 

(2) 1891 and 1901 figures exclude Tonk parganas of Cbhabra, Pirawa and Sironj. 

(3) 1891 figures for Rajputana exclude estimated Bliils and Grassias. 


Subsidiary Table II (6). — Age Bistribution 


of 10,000 of each Sex in ffatural Bivisions, 


RAJPUTANA AND AJMER-MERWARA. 


Age. 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1911 

1901 

1891 

CO 

(D 

1 

.S 

*3 

S 

o 

m 

o 

"3 

m 

V 

'3 

e 

o 

m 

V 

*3 

n 

O 

”3 

S 

n 

*3 

s 

W 

07 

*3 

a 

Q, 

fcl 

0) 

O 

c 

s 

n 

.2 

*3 

S 

9 

m 

V 

'3 

m 

9 

CC 

E 

o 

ea 

9 

*3 

D7 

07 

■3 

S 

.2 

€d 

s 

m 

9 

*3 

a 

9 

TO 

07 

"3 

U- 

• 

*3 

B 

1 

2 

^ i 

,4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

IS 

0-4 
5-9 
10-14 
15—19 
20-39 
40-69 
60 and 
over 

Westeirn Division. 

Southern Division. 

Eastern Di%tsion. 

1,420 

1,195 

984 

947 

3,356 

1,694 

404 

1,.631 

1,104 

839 

799 

3,373 

1,746 

643 

931 

1,038 

1,443 

1,271 

2,914 

1,886 

517 

1,007 

l.Ofil 

1,376 

1,177 

2,894 

1,939 

546 

1,513 

1,470 

1,198 

760 

2,897 

1,660 

496 

1,603 

1,451 

1,142 

701 

2,793 

1,680 

630 

1,713 

1,295 

724 

841 

3,646 

1,534 

247 

1,869 

1,201 

569 

705 

3,627 

1,664 

365 

574 

1,188 

1,462 

1,269 

3,874 

1,456 

177 

632 

1,181 

1,234 

1,064 

3,817 

1,785 

287 

1,396 

1,580 

1,212 

883 

3,175 

1,464 

290 

1,490 

1,478 

968 

791 

3,238 

1,585 

450 

1,249 

1,187 

1,034 

933 

3,322 

1,813 

462 

1,404 

1,187 

846 

812 

3,40! 

1,822 

528 

918 

1,270 

1,204 

1,005 

3,317 

1,808 

418 

999 

1,296 

1,072 

899 

3,367 

1,853 

514 

1,223 

1,277 

1,073 

894 

3,292 

1,776 

465 

1,385 

1,281 

858 

770 

3,348 

1,784 

674 

Hean 

.age. 

24-5 

25-2 

26-5 

26-8 

240 

24-3 

23-3 

240 

24-6 

26-6 

22-7 

240 

26-4 

25-6 

26-4 

27-2 

25-3 

260 


(1) 1881 figures are not available. 

' (2) Southern Division includes Merwara. 

(3) Eastern Division includes Ajmer, 

(4) The 1891 and 1901 figures for Eastern Division exolode tb* Tonk parganas of Chhabra, Pirawa and Sironj, 
(6) The 1891 figures in the Southern Division exelude estimated Bhils and Grassias, 

(0) The 1901 figures for the Western Division have been taken from the Report of 1901. 
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CHAPTKE V.~AGE. 


SoBSiDiARY Table III . — Age Distribution of 10 fiOO of each Sex in each Main Religiqn. 


EAJPUTANA. 

AJMER-M 

ERWARA. 

Age. 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1911 

1901 

1891 

188F 

03 

0) 

c3 

S 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Femalea. 

Males. 

Females. 


Females. 

Males. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

IS 

1. Animists. 















0-4 

2,103 


670 

836 

1,437 

1,603 

1,661 

1,993 


O 

o 

d 

d 

d 

5-9 

1,485 

1,373 

1,336 

1,372 

1,768 

1,540 

1,339 

1,295 

3 

3 

■s 


.£> 

■s 


720 

584 

1,466 

1,277 

1,245 

996 

669 

462 

= 

rs 





15—19 ... 

736 

657 

1,220 

1,092 

876 

809 

709 

793 


e) 

> 

Pr 

> 


5: 

20-39 ... 

3,489 

3,602 

3,923 

3,837 

3,183 

3.321 

3.946 

3,655 

a 

d 

e3 

eS 



40-59 ... 

1,285 

1,261 

1,239 

1,365 

1,272 

1.373 

1,349 

1,401 


"o 

O 


o 

£ 

60 and over ... 

180 

250 

146 

221 

219 

358 

327 

341 

!2: 






Mean age ... 

21-3 

21-4 

23-3 

23-6 

21-6 

22-7 

23-5 

22-9 


... 


... 

... 


g. Gtiristians. 















0-4 

1,204 

1.727 

764 

1,104 

1,291 

1,506 

844 

1,224 

875 

719 

1,430 

1,891 

793 

2,018 

6—9 

i;03S 

996 

1,167 

1,604 

1,118 

1,383 

596 

1,168 

974 

1,349 

1,059 

1,676 

438 

920 

10—14 

i;i2i 

617 

1,925 

1,553 

915 

1,089 

715 

906 

1,343 

1,570 

785 

1,102 

387 

5B4 

16—19 

'938 

i,no 

1,065 

1,036 

800 

1,248 

1,007 

1,996 

1,362 

877 

798 

627 

832 

1,780 

20—39 ... 

4,109 

4^1 10 

3,165 

3,192 

3,507 


5,666 

3,330 

3,470 

3,638 

4,486 

3,755 

6,802 

4,080 

40-59 ... 

1,420 

1,148 

1,703 

1,307 

2,225 

1,224 

982 

1,132 

1,730 

1,374 

1,238 

806 

690 

54U 

60 and over ... 

170 

'292 

211 

204 

144 

86 

190 

244 

246 

473 

204 

143 

5S 

89 

Mean age ... 

23-8 

22-8 

24! 

21-9 

25-7 

21-2 

24-3 

21-8 

24-8 

24-2 

23-6 

19-7 

24-7 

19-3 

S, Eindtts, 














11 

0-4 

1,349 

1,499 

869 

941 

1,327 

1.460 

1,425 

1,580 

639 

625 

1,355 

1,493 

1,458 


6-9 

1,196 

1.173 

1,188 

1,216 

1,383 

1.369 

1,126 

1,121 

1,111 

1,107 

1,418 

1,418 

1,267 


10-14 ... 

970 

K 3 

1,334 

1,158 

1,136 

956 

789 

642 

1,416 

1,233 

.1,141 


800 

700 

15-19 ... 

931 

■ •3 

1,112 

982 

855 

747 

851 

762 

1,163 

1.094 

837 

773 

876 

8J6 

20-39 ... 

3,389 

EKil] 

3,283 

3,313 

3,162 

3 167 

3.751 

3.671 

3,579 

3.021 

3,119 

3,114 

3,558 

3,613 

40-59 ... 

1,753 

1,8"3 

1,796 

1,895 

1,694 

1,728 

1,702 

1,750 

■JQI] 

1,896 

1,697 

1,675 

1.574 

1,649 

60 and over ... 

412 

513 

418 

495 

443 

573 

356 

474 

284 

424 

433 

551 

381 

469 

Mean age ... 

24-9 

25-4 

25-5 

261 

24-5 

25 0 

25-0 

25-3 

^5-6 

26-5 

24-3 

24-5 

24-2 

24-6 

4. Jains, 








, 







0-4 

1.319 

1,248 

864 

894 

1,471 

1,394 

1,151 

1;252 

707 

. 835 

1,144 

. 1,275 

1,228 

1,388 

6-9 

1,235 

1,124 

1,|('5 

1,022 

1,349 

1,204 

1,030 

1,049 

943 

949 

1,144 

1,241 

1,197 


10-14 ... 

923 

813 

1,405 

l,2s5 

1,111 

l,o0'> 

837 

662 

1,146 

1,313 

1,101 

973 

899 

764 

15—19 ... 

83s 

793 

1.228 

1,168 

810 

796 

929 

702 

911 

1,059 

943 

878 

916 

831 

20— .39 ... 

3,404 

3,603 

3,137 

3,206 

2,9S 5 

3,120 

3,869 

3.770 

T,035‘ 

" •3,'4G4 

' 3,380 

3,245 

3,683 

3,516 

40—59 ... 

1,871 

1,987 

1,888 

1,939 

1,804 

1,8,S4 

1,891 

2,043 

1,964 

2,018 

1,910 

],.S95 

1,773 

1,830 

.60 and over ... 

410 

532 

373 

486 

460 

597 

293 

472 

264 

362 

378 

493 

• 304 

434 

Mean age ... 

25-5 

26-6 

25-2 

26-4 

24-7 

260 

260 

26-9 

26-7 

26-4 

25-7 

25-7 

25-2 

25-4 

S, Mmalmana. 















0—1 

1.317 

1,469 

1,034 

1,147 

1,325 

1,483 

1,358 

1,538 

830 

965 

1,349 

1,642 

1,375 

1,571 

5-9 "... 

1,233 

1,236 

1,.32I 

1,29b 

1,308 

1,323 

1,174 

1,218 

1,003 

1,230 

1,357 

1,476 

1,260 

1,293 

10-14 ... 

1,112 

9(3 

1,311 

1,202 


931 

0(54 

847 

1,187 

1,254 

1,097 

1,009 

936 

833 

15-19 ... 

95, S 

S51 

1,019 

907 

891 

783 

875 

812 

1,275 

1,048 

835 

792 

904 

827 

20-39 ... 

3,137 

3,256 

3,127 

..3,081 

3,207 

3,226 

3,483 

.3..12S 

3,593 

3,243 

3,146 

3,028 

3,475 

3,449 

40-59 ... 

1,725 

1,6'9 

(,722 

1,760 

1,690 

1,682 

1,698 

1,666 

1,692 

1,783 

1,705 

1,533 

■ 1,591 

1,566 

00 and over ... 

49,s 

536 

4(iU 

547 

492 

572 

448 

491 

420 

477 

511 

520 

459 

461 

Kean age ... 

24-9 

24-8 

25-0 

24-8 

24-8 

24'9 

250 

24-6 

25-5 

25-2 

24-8 

23-6 

■B 

240 


(1) Figures for 1881 for Eajputana ore not available. 

(2) Figures for Hindus in colnms 6, 7, 12 and 13 inoltide figures for Arya Sauiajists: 

(3) 1891 figures in Rajputana exclude estimated Bhils and Grossias. 

(4) 189} and 1901 figures in Rajputana exclude Tonk parganas of Chhabra, Pirawa and Sironj. 
(6) IGOl figures in both Provinoestire taken from the 1901 Reporla. 
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CHAPTER V. AGE. 


Subsidiary Table IV. — Age Distribution of 1,000 of each Sex in certain Castes. 
RAJPUTANA AND AJMER-MERWARA. 





Males. Nombeb per mille ageh 

Females. Number per mille aged 

n 

Looalit}'. 














0-4 

5-11 

1-2-14 

15-39 

40 and 
over. 

0-4 

5-11 

12-14 

15.39 

40 and 
over. 

1 

•2 

;i 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Ahir 

Rajputana ... 


124-3 

175-1 

66-4 

418-9 

215-3 

149-7 

l69o 

.55-0 

399-5 

226-3 

Bairagi 

Rajputana ... 

... 

134-9 

135-7 

52-0 

442-9 

234-5 

16-2-0 

136-1 

40-5 

431-7 

229-7 

Balai 

Rajputana ... 
Ajnier-Merwara 

... 

1.54-9 

157-3 

157-9 

131-4 

43-0 

42-2 

437-0 

467-7 

207-2 

201-4 

170-7 

172-0 

143-3 

130-4 

34-4 

34-7 

430-2 

448-1 

221-4 

-214-8 

Banibbi 

Rajputana ... 


164-4 

154-6 

59-4 

442-3 

179-3 

183-4 

144-5 

61-2 

426-0 

194-9 

Bhangi 

Rajputana ... 

... 

150-6 

179-4 

60-4 

415-1 

194-5 

162-6 

166-5 

48-5 

4-27-5 

194-9 

Bhil 

Rajputana ... 


-205-0 

176 5 

42-4 

428-1 

148 0 

-222-3 

166-3 

37-8 

43.-i-7 

149-9 

Brahman 

Rajputana ... 
Ajmer-Merwara 

... 

116-4 

102-0 

151-4 

128--2 

54-9 

.50-0 

426-4 

482-5 

250-9 

2;!G-7 

126-4 

114-7 

141-6 

1-26-3 


4 16 -.5 
452-8 

•274-6 

-270-7 

Chal:ar 

Rajputana ... 


153-8 

146-0 

44-2 

475-7 

180-3 

144-3 

118-3 

34-4 

471-8 

231-2 

Chaniar 

Rajputana ... 
Ajmer Merwara 


1438 

156-1 

10.5-7 

143-9 

63-1 

42-4 

427-7 

4S1-4 

199-7 

176”i 

1591 

171-4 

ln6‘5 

13.V3 

52-8 

38-5 

429-.") 

453-8 

202-1 

201-0 

Christian (In- 
dian)... 

Rajputana ... 
Ajmer- M crwara 


133-0 

12.4-8 

1330 

lla-9 

84-1 

91-7 

.516-9 

530-9 

1330 

133-7 

177-3 

118-9 

102-1 

140-7 

40-9 

68-3 

5'U)-4 

55S'8 

139-3 

11.3-3 

Christian 

(Others) 

Rajputana ... 
Ajmer-Merwara 

... 

111-3 
60- 1 

171*4 

55*6 

63-3 

19-0 

471-4 

770-9 

179-6 

93-8 

162-3 

122-8 

1.56-8 

169-6 


491-1 

479-5 

154-0 

187-1 

Daroga 

Rajputana ... 

... 

130-2 

151*7 

56-9 

439 8 

221-4 

122-8 

123-4 

46-1 

4.31-3 

276-4 

Bakir 

Rajputana ... 

... 

13.51 

109-5 

69-3 

400-9' 

225-2 

16.5-5 

109-4 

59-1 

407-5 

208-5 

Gola Purab ... 

Rajputana ... 

... 

94-3 

151-4 


458-3 

236-2 

112-9 

144-0 

51-3 

449-2 

24-2-6 

Gujar... 

Rajputana ... 
Ajmer-Merwara 


120-3 

144*5 

104-9 

155*3 


434-7 

4.54-6 

211-0 

193-2 

150-S 

171-1 

100-1 

154-0 

40-3 

37-5 

418-7 

4-28-4 


.Tat 

Rajputana ... 
Ajmer-Merwara 


130-0 

132-5 

1G0--2 

141-6 

GO'.t 

46*7 

4.36-7 

494-5 

212-0 

184-7 

146-8 

141-5 


51-2 

39-2 


2.31-1 

218-3 

Kaim Khani ... 

Rajpntana ... 

... 

13G-C 

105-4 

61-3 

401-6 

•235-1 

137-2 

146-4 

46-5 

413-0 


Kasai 

Rajputana ... 

... 

14-2-9 

-201-7 

78*i> 

390-3 

186-0 

150-7 

lSS-5 

62-4 


198-3 

Kayastha 

Rajputana ... 

... 

103-2 

1400 

57-4 

434-0 

205 -4 

117-6 


52-2 

416-9 

253-2 

Khati 

Rajputana ... 


141-1 

164-7 

65-0 

407-9 

230-7 

151-3 

151-2 

44-2 

41-2-0 

241-3 

.Kumhar 

Rajputana ... 
Ajmer-Merwara 


149-5 

146-1 

1.580 

146-1 

5.5 -0 
41-9 

428- 1 
465-1 

209-4 

200-8 

164 "2 
158-2 

148-5 

129-9 

45*5 

37*2 

419-6 

452-3 

2'22-2 

•227-4 

Mahajan ... 

" 

Rajputana ... 
Ajmer-Merwara 


:24-9 

110-0 

165-1 

138-0 

57*0 

50*4 

416-4 

474-8 

230-0 

2-26-8 

123-9 

122-8 

153-4 

132-9 


419-0 

453-9 

2.55-8 

250-2 

Mali 

Rajputana ... 
Ajmer-Merwara 


140-3 

132-8 

102-4 

130-3 

57-2 

53-3 

425-1 

468-5 

215-0 

209-1 

153 3 
141-7 

154-3 

121-9 


425-1 

456-6 

223-3 

244-4 

Meo or Mewati 

Rajputana ... 


1-25-0 

175-3 

88-1 

403-2 

207-8 

140-0 

170-7 

74-7 

401-3 

213-3 

Mer 

Rajputana ... 
Ajmer-Merwara 


153-7 

145-0 

1.30-3 
150 3 

29-6 

56-1 

498-3 

442-0 

188-1 

-206-6 

18.5--2 

167-8 

128-4 

1.55-9 

•26 Ti 

46*5 

483-1 

417-0 

176-8 

212-8 

Merat Kathat 

A j mer-Morwara 


108-6 

159-1 

43-3 

408-3 

160-7 

212-8 

166-2 

37-2 

408-9 

174-9 

Mina ... 

Rajputana ... 


13S-1 

169-0 

61-0 

423-4 

208-5 

157-3 

168-1 

47-4 

413-7 

223-5 

Moghal 

Rajputana ... 


127-3 

103-5 

60-0 

398-1 

251-1 

1.54-6 

159-0 

59-1 

402-2 

225-1 

Nai 

Rajputana ... 
Ajmer-Merwara 


1-28-5 

131-8 

1. 5.3-8 
136-9 

55-1 

42-5 

433-2 

485-3 

229-4 

203-5 

148-2 

148--2 

143-8 
131 3 

40-7 

26-2 

419-9 

443-5 

247-4 

250-8 

Pathan 

Rajputana ... 
Ajnier-Merwara 


118-8 

103-8 

145-4 

138-0 

50-1 

50-3 

429-7 

468-0 

2.50-0 

233-3 

136-5 

134-3 

150-1 

162-4 


419-2 

429-6 

243-5 

233-4 

Baigar 

Rajputana ... 

A j m er-Mer wara 


142-9 

169-0 

172-1 

167-8 

61-0 

50-0 

420-5 

444-9 

203-5 

178-3 

162-7 

180-8 

169-0 

140-4 

49-5 

41-5 

423-0 

448-7 

195-8 

188-6 

Rajput 

Rajputana .. 
Ajmer-Merwara 


116-2 

94-7 

149-4 

1200 

57-.3 

53-0 

44-2-7 

500-5 

234-4 

231-8 

124-3 

113-9 

134-9 

1-26-4 

41-7 

37-5 

4-24-9 

457-6 

274-2 

264-6 

Bangrez 

Rajputana ... 


129-1 

108-6 

61-2 

403-9 

237-2 

155-7 

170-7 

52-7 

400-3 

KslQ 

Bawat 

Rajputana ... 
Ajmer-Merwara 


169-9 

179-4 

147-9 

15-2-9 

42-3 

40-1 

438-0 

421-4 

201-9 

206-2 

199-3 

195-9 

153-4 

141-5 


418-0 

423-2 

199-4 

211-1 

Bebari 

Rajputana ... 

... 

150-5 

173-5 

63-6 

424-0 

188-5 

159-3 

165-9 


406-5 

227-4 

Sadhu... 

Rajputana ... 

... 

96-6 

102-2 

40-4 

454-9 

305-9 

143-3 

132-8 

34-8 

4-23-3 

-265-8 

Saiyad 

Rajputana ... 
Ajmer-Merwara 


115-5 

118-7 

150-1 

138-5 

64-2 

69-0 

419-8 

4.31-5 

250-4 

242-3 

138-1 

145-2 

161-4 

153-6 

46-5 

54-7 

421-2 

425-9 

232-8 

220-6 

Shokh... 

Rajputana ... 
Ajmer-Merwara 

... 

123- 6 

124- 0 

158-7 

J51-5 



2.30-8 

221-8 

137-5 

139-5 

164-8 

161-9 

51-3 

51-5 

417-1 

426-2 

2-29-3 

2-20-8 


/fate,— The figureB iu this Table are based on Imperial Table XIV, not on Xill. 


































Subsidiary Table V . — Proportion of children under 10 and of persons aged 60 and over to those aged 15-40 ; and of married females 

aged 15-40 per 100 females. 
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JInoludea Ajmer. TTl 891 figures not Rvailable. 'Includca Kuahnlgarh. NoU. — (I) 1891 and 1901 figures exclude Tonk pargaiian of Clihnbra, Pirawa and Sironj. 

tinoludos Merwara. flimluded in Banswara. (2) 1S91 figures exclude estimated BhiU and Grassias. 
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Subsidiary Table VI . — Variation in Population at certain age periods. 


Variation per cent in population.. 


Province and Natural 
Divisions. 

Period. 

All ages. 

0-9 

10-H 

15-39 

40-69 

. 60 and 
over. $ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Rajputana and Ajmer- J 
Merwara. j 

1901-1911 

1891-1901 

-h 6-6 
-18-6 

-f83'3 

—381 

—25-3 
- 2-3 

+ 4-2 
— 10-6 

+ 3-0 
-130 

+ 8-9 
-27-6 

Ajmer-Merwara | 

1901-1911 

1891-1901 

-i- 61 
-121 

-f53-5 
— 44-6 

—39-6 
-f 8-4 

+ 0-8 
-f 5-1 

- 1-7 

- 4-3 

-f20-0 

-34-3 

Rajputana | 

1901-1911 

1891-1901 

4- 6-7 
-190 

-f-32'5 
— 37-8 

—24-5 
- 2-8 

-P 4'4 
-11-3 

-t- 3-2 
-13-4 

-f 8-5 
—27-3 

*£'nj(cni Difision | 

1001— 1011 
lSOl—1001 

+ -1 
— 0-7 

+ 10-4 
— SOS 

— 17-0 
-p SS 

— IS 

- 7-4 

+ s 

— 7S 

-1- 6S 
— 18-1 

fSoii/tiern Dii-inion | 

1001—1011 

lSOl—1001 

+ 1 

+113G 
— COS 

— SOS 

— lOS 

-f 10-6 
- IS- 7 

■\-S4S 
— SO-6 

1 + 

If'cfleni Blrieion ... ...| 

1001—1011 

lSOl-1001 

-f- OS 
— ^5*S 

+44S 
— 500 

— sss 

— 0-0 

+ 12-7 
— ISS 

— IS 
-14' 4 

— SS 

- SO-1 


* K-'ichules Ajmer, ami the Tonk pargnnas of Clihabra, Pirawa and Sironj. 
t Eiohuioa Jlcrwara, 

J Incliidc figtirea for unspecified age periods. 


SunsiDiARV Table VII . — Reported Birth-rate by Sex and Districts. 
AJMER-MERWAIU. 


NcMnm OF ninxiis 1001-10, rr.n 1,000 or total rorcLATios or 1901. 


YsATi. 

Ajmer-Merwara. 

Ajmer. 

Merwara. 


Males. 

Fcnialos. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1900-01 

10-0 

15'5 

10-.3 

15-0 


17-2 

1901-02 

,30-7 

■ .3.5-4 

30-2 

34 -.3 


39-1 

1902-03 

30'3 

29-0 

28-8 

20-7 


34-9 

1903-04 

.34-0 

.33- 1 

31-3 

30-0 

42-9 

43-4 

100-4-05 

39-1 

30-5 

35-8 

33-8 

45-8 

45-4 

190.1-00 

29-2 


27-9 

27-1 

33-6 

33-6 

1900 07 

.32-‘2 


2.9-4 

20-1 

44-9 

43-8 

1907-09 

43-1 


.39-7 

3S-.3 

54-4 

53-5 

1908-09 

39-0 


36-0 

3.3-9 


46-6 

1909-10 

430 

HiH 

39-8 

38-0 

54-0 

64-7 


Figures for U.ijputana are not available. 


Subsidiary Table VIII. — Reported Death-rate by Sex and Districts. 
AJMER-MERWARA. 


NniinEn or nn.vTiis 1901-10, not 1,000 or tot.u. roroLATiojr or 1901. 




YeAn. 

Ajincr-Morwara. 

Ajinor. 

blorwara. 


Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Moles. 

Females. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1900-01 

33-1 

33-1 


34-5 

29-4 

28-5 

1901-02 

3-2-7 



33-6 

32-0 

31-0 

1902-03 

28-6 



29-C 

24-2 

27-2 

190.3-04 

27-3 



29-8 

23-8 

24-9 

1904-05 

33-7 



30-6 

25-6 

29-0 

1905-00 

31-4 

33-2 

33 0 

34-6 

25-8 

28-4 

1900-07 

29-1- 

30-2 

30-4 

31-3 

24-7 

26-7 

1907-08 

38-7 

41-6 

40-0 

42-6 

34-5 

38-0 

1909-09 

48-4 

53-7 

53-6 

68-8 

31-6 

36-7 

1909-10 

47-8 

020 

48-7 

53-4 

44-G 

500 


Figures for Bajpntana aro not available. 


























































SuflslDiARY Tahle IX. — Reported Death-rate by Age and Sex in decade, and in selected years per mille living at same age according to the Census of 1901. 

AJMER-MERWARA, 




Figures for Rajputans are not available. 


CHAPTER Vi. 


SOXm 

1. Introductory. — One of the most interesting subjects in the Indian 
Census to the statistician, especially in Europe, is that of the proportion of the 
sexes. It has long been known that in India females are in a minority, and there 
was, perhaps, a tendency in earlier days to consider this state of affairs to be 
peculiar to India, or at any rate to the East. Many are the theories, therefore, 
which have been suggested by European statisticians, to account for this pre- 
ponderance of the male sex. A closer study, however, of the figures in other 
countries, and a gradual extension of the system of regular enumerations 
throughout, at any rate, the civilized world, have revealed the fact that, if the 
figures in other countries are correct, India is by no means unique in being 
blessed, in these modern days of militant champions of women’s rights, with a 
small female population ! This minority in the fair sex is, also, probably a bless- 
ing in disguise in acting as a natural check on the growth of the population, for 
a country depends more upon the numerical strength of its women than that of 
its men for increasing its numbers. However this may be, the Census figures 
for other countries show that in all parts of the world for which statistics are 
available there is, as in India, an excess of males over females, except in Europe. 
Even in Europe the same excess is found in the South-Eastern corner where 
the proportion of females to 1,000 males ranges from 921 to 944. This being 
so, it would seem incumbent on the European statisticians to explain the pecu^ 
liarity of the female preponderance in the rest of Europe, rather than on the Indian 
statistician to bother himself as to the male excess in this country ! The ques- 
tion, however, is of interest; more especially as in practically every censused 
countrj’-, even in Europe, there is an excess of males at birth. What are the 
causes, if any, at work which tend to keep the males in the majority, unlike 
the experience of most of Europe ? And why is the deficiency of females in 
these Provinces so especially marked, compared with other Provinces in India, 
and countries outside ? 

2. Data for Discussion. — The data for the discussion of this question 
will be found in the following Tables : — 

Jmferial Table VIL — Age, sex, and civil condition by Provinces, States,. 

Districts, Cities, and main religions ; 

Imperial Table XIV . — Civil condition by age for selected castes; ^ 

Provincial Tables land II; from which the sex figures for urban and .rural 
- : . ; areas and by main religions for. units smaller than the State :or. I)irttict 

...... .. ..can. be .obtained.. . . .. . ’j" 
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And; at the end of this Chapter, in — 

Subsidiary Table I. — General proportions of the sexes by Provinces, 
Natural Divisions, States, or Districts ; 

Subsidiary Table II, — Number of females per 1,000 males at different age 
periods and by main religions at each of the last three Censuses ; 

Subsidiary Table III. — Number of females per 1,000 males at different 
age periods and by certain religions for Natural Divisions ; 

Subsidiary Table IV. — Number- of females per 1,000 males for certain 
selected castes ; 

Subsidiary Table V. — Actual number of births and deaths reported for each 
sex during the decades 1891-1900, and 1901-1910 in Ajmer -Merwara; 

Subsidiary 7 able VI. — Number of deaths, by sexes, at different ages, in 
certain years, in Ajmer-Merwara. 


Cyuiitry. 


.Year of 

CCLSUS. 

>. 


Portugal 

England and Wales 

Scotland 

Beliar and Orissa ... 

Kadras 

Oermany 

trance 

Central Provinces 

Ireland 

Orecce 

Japan 

Roumania 

Bulgaria 

Burma 

Canada 

Central India 
Servia 

Bengal 

United States. America 

Assam 

Bombay 

United Provinces ... 
Rajputana 
Aj mer-Merwara 
North-West Frontier 

Punjab 

Baluchistan 


1900 
1911 
1911 
1011 
1911 

1910 

1901 

1911 
1911 
1907 
1903 
1S99 
1905 
1911 
1900 
1911 
1900 
1911 

1910 

1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 


Numbtr of 
fomalus nor 
1,000 males 


3. Proportion of Sexes in Actual Population.— The proportion of 
females per 1,000 males in the actual population of Ftajputana is OOO*.*?, and is 

higher than in Ajmer-Merwara, where it is only 883-5. 
(a) III Provinces. The figures on the margin show how the two Provin- 
. , ces compare, in this respect, with other Provinces in 

India and certain countries outside India. Of the well-known countries outside 

India, for which figures are available, 
none has a lower proportion of females 
than have the two Provinces with which 
this Report deals. In India the only 
other Provinces with a lower proportion 
than Rajputana or Ajmer-Merwara are 
the North-West Frontier, the Punjab, 
and Baluchistan. It is a curious coincid- 
ence that this low percentage of females 
should coincide roughly with the driest 
areas of India. If we exclude Rajputs, 
the percentage of whose females is excep- 
tionally low — a subject which is especiall}’- 
dealt with in para. 11 infra — the propor- 
tions rise to 918-7 in Rajputana and 
888-2 in Ajmer-Merwara; but this makes 
no difference to the relative position of 
either Province compared with • other 
Provinces with Rajputs excluded, though 
^ brings Rajputana and the Dnited 
ProviDCGs pr&ctiCcilly’ od "fco ci IgvgI, "tliQ 

being 91 8-7 and 9 18-9 respectively. 

Among the Natural Divisions the Southern has the highest proportion of 
females, namely, 945-9; the Western comes next with 903-9, and then^ the Eastern 

dt>) InNatura-UivitioTu,. for Ajmer-Merwara jl83*'5)™The*efoteion"* of''the 

s‘X”’ dlffereaSo ‘teThlguriyS 

^'^ 39 % proportion! reduced 

to 939 6 , and if we exclude Jam Mahajans, another large caste in which females 

Bhils together, the proportion is reduced to 935-9 ; but even 

™ other Divisions and are in no wav 

Division whose proportion of females 
IS higher in the natural population than in the actual. 


1,090 

1,008 

1,003 

1,043 

1,028 

l.OSO 

1,023 

1,003 

l,00i 

9SG 

9S0 

908 
903 
959 
952 
949 
946 
945 

943 

940 

933 

915 

909 
884 
SG6 
817 
790 
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On the naargin are arranged the States and Districts in the order of their 
number of females per 1,000 males. The lowest proportion is found in Jailsal- 


(c). in States and 
Districts. 


mer (820-8), Dholpur (824-6), Karauli (830-5), Bharat- 

b ' ■ — - - 


Femahi to 1,000 Males ( actual 

population.) 

State or District. 

1011. 

Banswara 

1,027-2 

Dung^uc, 

1,012-4 

... 

1,008-5 

ParHrt>Katli».- 

975-9 

LaSran 

-.-•.,969-.S 


. ,'938-6 

Kotah 

U*-934-T.' 

J^imdi ... 

,9.32-1 

Mewar ... 

9-28-8 

Shahpura ... 

'-•9-27-1 

Jhahiwar 

924-1 

Sirohi 

924-2 

Alwar 

913-9 

Marwar 

913-5 

Kishangarh 

907-1 

Jaipur 

902-7 

Bikaner 

887-0 

Ajmer .„ 

883-9 

Merwara 

88-2-4 

Bharatpur 

848-7 

Karauli 

830-5 

Dholpur 

824-6 

Jaisalmer 

8-20-8 


pur (848-7), Bikaner (887-0). The first four of these 
have a lower ratio than the two British Districts of 
■Ajmer (883-9) and, Merwara (882-4). In. Jaisalmer the low ratio seems partly; 

due to the large proportion of Bajputs, who form 
38-6 per cent of the population ; for, without these, 
the figures rise from 820-8 to 869-3. But even the 
exclusion of Bajputs throughout the Province onl}'' 
puts Jaisalmer bottom but three instead of bottom, of 
the list, while Karauli, Dholpur and Bharatpur still 
continue at the bottom, though Karauli (834-2) and 
Dholpur (834-5) exchange places. Nor does the exclu- 
sion of the other two large castes with a low ratio of 
females, namely the Jats and Gujars, bring either of 
these three States into a better position compared with 
the rest. In 1901, also, these four States had the 
lowest proportion of women in their actual populations. 
It would seem, therefore, as if it was the normal state of 
affairs. 

In all the other States the proportion of females 
rises above 900 per 1,000. But in only five of the 
units is it above 950. 

There are only three States in which the females 
exceed the males, namely the Bhil ones of Banswara, 

Dungarpur, and Kushalgarh. Next comes another 

Bhil State, Partabgarh (975-9), then the Lawa Tha- 
kurate (969-3), then Tonk (938-6) and Kotah (934-7). 

The exclusion or the inclusion of the large Bajput caste, which has the 
lowest proportion of females of any of the important Hindu castes, makes very 

little difference to the relative position of the 
States. Jaisalmer is most affected thereby, 
rising by three places, Mewar and Marwar by 
two, and Jaipur by one, while Alwar, Bharatpur, 
Bundi, Jhalawar, Karauli, Kishangarh, Kotah, 
Shahpura, all take a slightly worse position. 
The States, whose actual proportion of females 
rises to any marked extent by the exclusion of 
the Rajputs, are noted on the margin. 

The maps on page 128 illustrate at a 
glance the proportion of females in the actual 
population of the various States and Districts. 

In- Rajputana the proportion of females to males in urban areas is 949-5 

and is considerably higher than in the rural areas. The reverse holds good of 

r., rr 7 . it, i Aimer-Merwara, owing to so much of the urban area 
(a). In Urban and Rural .... Bt. j.- V 

Areas consisting of Military Stations, ihere is a theory that 

there is an inclination for females to increase relatively 

faster than males in some proportion to arise in the standard of life, which 

might account, so far as Rajputana is concerned, for the larger proportion of 

women in towns than villages, as the conditions of life in the former are better, 

and the effects of famines and scarcities are less felt in them. 


State. 

Proportion of Females 
to 1,000 Males. 

Including 

Bajputs. 

Excluding 

Rajputs. 

Bikfiner 

887-0 

907-4 

Jaipur 

902-7 

912-3 

.Jaisalmer 

820-8 

869-3 

Mewar 

928-8 

937-3 

Marwar 

913-5 

9-28-3 

Sirohi 

924-2 

932-0 
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: 4. Proportion of Sexes in Natural Population.— Taking the natural 

population (that is, the actual 'plus emigrants minus immigrants) it will be seen 
that each of the Provinces had, both in 1901 and 19ii, 

. (o) In Pfovinces. a higher proportion of women in the actual than in the 
natural population, so that they must draw considerably 
on other Provinces for their brides. The disproportion is more marked in 
Ajmer-Merwara than in Rajputana, which is the more unexpected when one 
remembers that the immigrant male population of the former is considerably 
swelled by troops and Europeans, who are often without their women-folk, in 
Ajmer, Nasirabad, and Deoli. But the figures are influenced tremendously by 
those for the Merwara district, where the proportion in the natural population 
drops to 722-1. 

.The Eastern Division depends more than the other two Natural Divisions 
on immigration for its women. The Southern Division has the highest pro- 
portion of females, and it alone shows a greater por- 
(b) In Natural Divisions, portion among its natural than among its actual 

population. There seems to be no particular reason 
for this. But there is a theory, put forward by Sir J. A. Baines, the Census 
Commissioner for India in 1891, that the ratio of females to males tends to run 
higher in hilly tracts, and seems to be depressed by a dry and hot climate, parti- 
cularly if accompanied by a considerable range of temperature. The first por- 
tion of this theory certainly finds support in the conditions in the hilly States in 
the Southern Division. The latter part does also, so far as the hottest and driest 
State in the Western Division goes, namety Jaisalmer, which has the lowest 
proportion of females in Rajputana, excluding the Lawa Thakurate, both in its 
actual and natural populations. 

Among the States and Districts (excluding the Lawa Thakurate) the 
district of Merwara has much the lowest proportion of women, the figures being 

722-1. This is extraordinarily low. It looks, at first 
( o) In States or Districts, sight, as if there must be a considerable amount of 

neglect of female children amongst a population which, 
AS we have seen in Chapter II, is one of the most prolific in the two Provinces, 

and shows an increase of 9-5 per cent in its 
actual female population in the recent decade. The 
neglect, if it exists, is probably chiefly among the 
Herat castes, the proportion of whose females in 
the actual population of the District is as low as 
788-6. The elimination of these castes raises the 
proportion of females in the actual population of 
the District from 882-4 to 897-1. The propor- 
tion in the natural population of the castes is not 
ascertainable, but it is not likely to be lower, for 
they are not castes which draw on women from 
outside the Province for their brides. We may, 
therefore, take it for granted that their exclusion 
would have an equally great effect in raising the 
proportion among the natural population. A 
closer examination 
of the district 
figures on the mar- 
gin, however, does 
not reveal very 
much to support 
the theory of fe- 
male infanticide and neglect. The figures are, 
unfortunately, for the actual population, but 
in the earlier ages under 10, which are scarcely 
affected by migration, it may be taken that those 
for the natural population would be much the 
same. The figures show that the proportion 
of female children under 10 is by no means so 
very low.^ It is as much as 934. In 1901 the figure was down to 882. 
In 1891 it was 925. The present ratio, therefore, is the highest there has 
been. Again, among the ‘ 0-4 year olds,’ females are in the ratio of as much 


Proportiol) of feinalei per 1,000 raalei la 
Merwara (actual population). 

Ago. 

1911. 

2901 

1B91. 

0.4 

987 

894 

978 

6-9 

863 

875 

877 

Total 0-9 

934 

882 

9S5 

10-14 

725 

816 

741 

1519 

756 

824 

809 

20-.39 

885 

896 

849 

40-59 

GO and 

873 

961 

•806 

over 

1,081 

1,482 

940 


Females to 1,000 males (natural 
population). 

State or District 

1911. 

Banawarn 


1,012-7 

Dungarpur 


1,003-1 

Me war ... 


95-2-5 

Kushalgarh 


951-6 

Bundi 


947-2 

Kotah ... 



940-1 

Marwar ... 



901-5 

Jaipur ... 



899-7 

Sirohi 

... 

899-4 

Alwar 


889-5 

Bikaner ... 

. 

882-2 

Partabgarh 

... 

862-6 

Tonk 


857-9 

Ajmer ... 

... 

857-2 

Jhalawar 


852-3 

Bharatpur 


844-8 

Kiahangarh 

«»• .f. 

802-4 

Oholpur ... 

... 

798-3 

Karauli ... 


794-5 

Shahpura 


779-9 

Jaisalmor 


738-4 

Ment'arft 


722-1 

Lawa 

••• 

584-4 
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as 987, compared with 894 in 1901 and 978 in 1891. This is higher than the 
average at these ages in the Western Division of Rajputana, fpr “ all religions," 
for Hindus, and for Musalmans. Now, as remarked above, it is just in these 
two periods that the figures for the natural and actual populations would 
most closely coincide, as the smallest number of migrants would be found among 
them. If, then, the natural proportion for the 0-9 period be as much as about 
934 and for “all ages” as low as 722, it must be in the subsequent age periods 
that the women decline so disproportionately in the natural population. , The 
figures on the margin on the previous page show that at each period after 10 years, 
the' proportion of women in the actual population in 1911 was much lower than in 
1901. But, at the same time, the figures for the natural population are affected 
by migration, and it must be borne in mind that the proportion of female to male 
immigrants is as high as 120 per cent, and that the majority of these would be 
above the ages of 1 0 or 15, and that in these circumstances the proportion of 
females above these ages in the natural population must be even lower than the 
already low figures in the actual population. Remembering, again, that it is in 
the age periods after 10 that most of the migration takes place ; that there are 
120 female immigrants to 100 males, and only 47 female to 100 male emi- 
grants ; and that there has been a very marked increase in emigration among 
males during the decade, all of which would bring the proportion of females in 
the natural population still lower than at the Census of 1901 ; it would seem 
that there must be a very high rate of mortality among females over 10 years 
of age. It would also appear that this must make itself felt chiefly among 
those aged 10-14 and 15-19; for, whereas, compared even with 1891, the pro- 
portion at all other age periods has improved, these ages show a continuously 
declining proportion since that year. 

Among the remaining units, Jaisalmer, Shahpura, Karauli, and Dholpur 
all have a proportion of less than 800-per 1,000 males in their natural population. 

As in the actual population, so in the natural, the Bhil States of Banswara 
and Dungarpur liave the largest proportions of females (1,012-7 and 1,003-1 
respectively). In none others do the females e.N:ceed the males. 

In both 1901 and 1911 Lawa, Jaisalmer, Shahpura, Dholpur, Kishangarh, 
and Karauli, all of which except Jaisalmer are in the Eastern Division, hayelbeen 
the States with the lowest proportions of females. It is difficult to suggest any 
explanation why this should be so. Excepting Jaisalmer, Sir J. Baines’ 
climatic theory, about a low proportion in hot dry climates, -does not apply to 
any, if one compares them with other States. There seems, in fact, to be no 
common factor in them wliich explains the low proportion ; bu^ as it appears to 
occur in practically every important caste in them, the reason would seem to be 
local rather than racial. 

Maps will be found on page 128, illustrating the proportions of the sexes 
in the natural populations of the States and Districts. r 

5. Variation in Sex Proportions in actual Population.— At the 

i-ecent Census, in the actual population, there were 909 females to 1,000 males in 
Rajputana, and 884 in Ajmer-Merwara, compared with 905 and 90o're.spectively 
in 1901. In Bajputana, males have increased by 6-6 per cent, and females by 
7-1 per cent, the former figure being below and the latter above the increase of 
6-9 per cent in the total population. In Ajmer-Merwara the reverse is the case 
males having increased by G'O per cent, and females by 4-1 per cent, compared 
with an increase of 5-1 per cent in the total population. The greater increase 
among males in Ajmer-Merwara is entirely confined to the urban areas and it 
these be elmnnated the variation among females ( -f 4-3 per cent) is greater than 
among male's ( -i- 3-5 per cent), just as it is in Rajputana. In the previous decade 
femal-’S in both Provinces suffered less than the males. 

Though there has been an improvement in Rajputana generally it has to 
be admitted that in tbe recent decade 13 out of the 21 units in the Province 
.show a less rapid increase or a more marked decrease among females than males 
• It is, however, satisfactory to note that in both Provinces the proportion bf 
females hassincreased since 1891, which may be taken as a fairly normal year 
In Rajputana the figures have risen from 891 in that year to 905 in 1901 and 
thence to 909 in 191L In the twenty years in question females ’have 
.declined by 12-6 per cent only, compared with 14-3 per cent among males 
and m Ajmer-Merwara by 7*4 per cent, compared with 77 per cent among males’ 
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As the’ proportion of females in the natural population in Rajputtma haiS 
declined during the recent decade, the increase among the actual population must, 
be due to variations in migration. The migration figures in Chapter III support 
this conclusion, for, whereas the net loss in females by emigration over 
immigration is 33 per cent less than in 1901, that among males is only 17 
per cent less. 

6. .Variation in Sex Proportions in Natural Population.— If we want, 
however, to get a real idea of how far the treatment and conditions of female 

life are really improving or otherwise, we must turn to 

(a) Rajputana. the figures for the natural population, which show the 

state of aflairs after eliminating the disturbing factor 
of migration. The figures in Subsidiar}’’ Table I for Rajputana show that, while 
the proportion of females in the actual population has increased from 905-3 to 
909-3, it has declined in the natural population from 901-9 to 897-6, and while 
the increase in the actual population has been 6-6 per cent among males and 7-1 
per cent among females, the corresponding figures for the natural population are 
5-5 and 5-0 per cent respectively. 

Among the Natural Divisions the proportion in the Southern alone has 
risen, the figures being 94‘2-9 in 1901 and 953-7 in 1911. In the Eastern 
Division there has been a marked drop from 898-6 to 886-1 per 1,000 
males. 

The only States (excluding Lawa Thakurate) in which the proportion 
of females in the natural population has improved are Bundi, Mewar and 
Sirohi 

The drop in the proportion is most marked in the States noted on the 

margin. It is difficult to diagnose the reasons 
thei-efor. The following ai-e suggested as possible 
causes. Partabgarli suflTered very severely in the 
previous decade from famine, losing 41 per cent 
of its population. In the actual population males 
sufiered 5 per cent more heavil}’- than females. 
The lo.ss in each sex in the natural population is 
not known, but, assuming it was similar, the drop 
in female proportions may lie due to the natural 
recovery among males after the previous bad 
decade. Jhalawar has mucli the same record for 
that decade. Sg pi’oporticp Kotah and Shahpura, except that there was 
less difference ii^l not been.ne of the two sexes. Bharatpur has been swept 
by plague and vir'f.JiItf' malaria during the recent decade, to which females 
have fallen more ready victims. Kishangarh has had much the same unfortunate 
experience, Tonk, too, has suffered severely from cholera and plague during 
the last ten years. 

Turning once more to the figures for the Province as a whole it is satis- 
factory to note that, save for the recent decade, the proportion of females to 
males has been .showing a steady improvement, the figures being 843 in 1881, 
883 in 1891, and 898 in 1911. Leaving on one side for a moment the drop in 
the last ten years, which ma}^ be partly due to females suffering more severely 
from the somewhat abnormal epidemics to which the Eastern Division has been 
a victim, it is very difficult to .say whether this gradual improvement since 1881 
is due to fewer omis.sions of females at each Census or to a decrease in female 
infanticide and in neglect of female children, or to better treatment of women at 
child-birth and other critical times. Possibly they all contribute something 
towards the desired result. The following points may help the reader to draw 
his own conclusions. Unfortunately as the natural population by age periods is 
not known, the figures given are those for the actual population, the sex propor- 
tions in which, as noted above, are disturbed by migration. But in arriving at 
any conclusion, it .should be remembered that among those under the age of 10 
the actual and natural populations are probably practically the same, as migration 
takes place mostly among those over 10. In 1901, then, in Rajputana the im- 
pro-yeraent in the proportions, compared with 1891, was noticeable in all the main 
age periods except in the ‘ 60 and over ’ one. In 191 1, -compared with 1901, the 
improvements are in the following periods, namely, ‘0-4,’ ‘20-24,’ ‘25-29,’ and 60 
and over.’ The remaining ones show a decline. Compared with 1891, the 
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ficuresfor 1911 in all the periods except ‘10-14/ ‘15-19/ and ‘ 60 and over show 
an improvement. The fact that both in the last ten and tNventy years there is 
no improvement in the proportions at ‘10-14’ and ‘15-19 is against the theory 
that the general improvement is due to better treatment of women at cnud-birth, 
etc or to less omission in the returns. For it is just at these ages t^t such 
causes would show their effects most. On the other hand, if we take the ‘0-4 
period as a crood index of the neglect or otherwise of young females, we find a 
.steady risetn JRaiputana from 977 in 1891 to 985 in 1901 and 1,006 in 1911. 

The state of affairs in Ajmer- Merwara is somewhat the reverse of that in 
Eajputana, for, except for an extraordinary rise from 
(b) Ajmer-Alenvara. 773 in 1881 to 893 in 1891, the proportion of females 

in the natural population has shown a steady decline at 
each Census, the figures being 893 in 1891, 874 in 1901, and 815 in 1911. 
The drop in the recent decade is very marked. But at the same time females 
have not done at all badly, for they have increased by 15 '4 per cent. The large 
increase of 23-8 among males has driven the proportion down. It is also satis- 
factory to note that, though the 1891 proportion for the ‘0-9 age period (where 
actual and natural figures most approximate) dropped from 941 to 923 in 1901, 
it has risen again to 947. 


7. Causes of Low Proportion of Females.— The following explanations 
are generally offered for the low proportion of females to males in India : — 

(1) . Female infanticide, comparatively rare at the present day. 

(2) . Neglect of female infants, common amongst castes where the pro- 

curing of a bridegroom is a matter of considerable expense. 

(3) Infant marriage and premature sexual intercourse and child- 

bearing. 

(4) . A very high birth-rate. 

(5) . Unskilful midwifery. 

(6) . Abortions, e.g., in the case of pregnant widows, 

(7) . Confinement and bad feeding of women at puberty, during their 

menstrual period, and after child-birth. 

(8) . The hard life of widows. 

(9) . The hard labour which women of the lower classes have to 

perform. 

We must now endeavour to .see how far ' a^io^^fv^ciiiem apply to these 
Provinces, where, as has already been remarked in Vtion ; but, 3 supra, the pro- 
portions are lower than in any other Province in Imi53:Qason jt three. At the 
outset it must be remarked that the discussion of the "^Tiject is made more 
difficult by the fact that no figures by age periods for the natural population 
are available, so that any conclusions drawn from the statistics are apt to be 
vitiated by migration upsetting or counteracting the natural tendencies at work 
in the Provinces themselves. It must again be pointed out, however, that the 
proportions among children are less liable to be afiected by migration than those 
among adults, and that when discussing infanticide or female neglect, the actual 
population figures are practically the same as the natural ones. Subsidiary 
Table II gives the proportions for the various age peiiods in the actual popula- 
tion, in which the following points should be noticed. 


(a) Female infanticide 
and neglect. 


Male children under 1 year old exceed the females in both Provinces. But 
the excess is not sufficiently great to justify the conclusion that female babies 

are murdered. The proportions are 989 females in 
Eajputana and 999 in Ajmer-Merwara to 1,000 males, 
and, as noted in paragraph 1 supra, an excess of 
male over female births appears to be the experience nearly all over the world. 
Unfortunatel}’^ vital statistics are not available which might prove how far this 
is the actual case in Eajputana. But those for Ajmer-Merwara, in Subsidiary 
Table V, do seem to show it to be so there, for, according to them, the highest 
proportion ever attained in the last 20 years by female babies at birth is 916 to 
1,000 males. This was in 1896. In no other year has the figiure ever been 
above 890, and in the recent decade never above 884. Now' when we come to 
the sex proportions among those under 1 year, as shown by the Census figures, 
we tlnd that in Ajmer-Merwara males only exceed females at this age by ] in 
1,000\ There must, therefore, either be a marked failure to report female births, 
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or an excessively heavy rate of mortality among males under I year. If we 
assume the reported births to be correct and that still-births or those of 
murdered infants are included among them, the mortality from ordinary causes 
among males under 1 must be even still hea-vder. For, even in spite of infanticide 
and the ordinary causes of mortality at work amongst female infants, the 
proportion of the sex rises frcyi^865 at birth to 999 among children under 1 year 
of age. If we assume, on the w^her hand, that the births of murdered infants 
are not reported at all, there would be only the ordinary causes of mortality at 
Avork among females under 1 ; but, even so, the high rate of mortality among 
males of this age would remain very great. It is impossible to prove one 
way or the other the existence or absence of female infanticide from such figures. 
Taking the Census figures for the next four years of life, which is the time 
when one Avould expect to find the efieets of neglect of female children showing 

themselves, and remembering especially that 
females start in a minority under 1 year of age, 
it is disconcerting to the supporters of the female 
neglect theory to find that at the ages of 1 and 

3 in both Provinces, and at the age of 2 in 
Rajputana, the females exceed the males. In 
Ajmer-Merwara at the latter age they are only 
in a slight defect of 6 per 1,090. At the age of 4 
the decline begins to set in in both Provinces, and, 
as the figures on the margin show, the deficiency 
continues till 60 and over. After the age of 

4 they come nearest to regaining equality in 
Rajputana at the ‘20-29’ period, and in Ajmer- 
Merwara at the ‘ 40-49 ’ period. 

The proportions are at their lowest between 
10 and 14 and then between 15 and IS. Now 
the character of the migration figures shows that most of the immigration among 

Avomen is due uo the demand for brides, and most of 
(b) Great loss in females the female immigrants, therefore, wouldbe of these ages. 
between ages of 10 and 19. The proportions among the natural population would be, 

therefore, still lower than 747 and 778 at these age 
periods. And not only are the figures at these ages proportionately lower than at 
other age periods, but they show an actual decline in themselves. A glance at 
Subsidiary Table II will show that, though there has been a general rise in 
Rajputana in the proportion of females of all ages from 891 to 909, compared 
AA'ith 1891, it has not been accompanied by a proportional improvement in these 
two age periods of ‘ 10-14 ’ and ‘ 15-19,’ though every other quinquennial period 
imder 30 and every decennial period over 30 (except for that of ‘ 60 years and 
OA^er’) does show an improA’^ement. 

The low proportion between 10 and 14 is considered by some to be due 
partly to the tendency to understate the age of females at this jaeriod, so that 
the ‘ 5-9 ’ figures are bigger than they should be. But, if this be so, we should 
be driA^'en to find some explanation of the figure at the age of 5-9, which, 
already Ioav, would be still further decreased.- It is more probable that 
females of ‘10-14,’ especially unmarried ones, are not returned at all, or 
that the married ones are returned as older than they really are and put 
into the^ ‘20r24’ pei’iod. ‘14-19’ is, of course, the most fatal period .to 
females in India, as most of the first child-beds occur in these five years. 
But the figures for these ages may also be aflected by the tendency, just mentioned, 
to return the age of married women, who are really between 10 and 19, as ‘20 or 
over.’ This might explain the markedly high proportion borne at each Census 
in both Provinces by women aged 20-24, compared with the two quinquennial 
periods on either side of them. -For a high rate of mortality from child-birth at 
the ages of 15-19 Avould be a more or less constant factor at each Census, and, 
therefoi'e, one would not expect a sudden jump up on each occasion in the pro- 
portions at the following age period of ‘ 20-24,’ unless there was a correspond- 
ing constant factor in each decade causing a high rate of mortality among males 
betAveen 20 and 25. The theory, that there is still a certain omission in the 
Census returns of females between the ages of 10 and 19, finds some further 
support in the fact that the proportion of females to males over 30 years of age, 
among whom there is little likelihood of such omissions occurring, has at each of 
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the last .three Censuses in Rajputana heen higher than that among those 
under HO. , _ • ‘ 

With reference to the question how far early marriage and its attendant 
evils are responsible for the low proportion of females between 10-14, it was 
stated in the India Report of 1 901' that the proportion of females aged 10-14 
generally varies inversely with the,/prop 3 Sl(ioii who are married at^this period of 
life ; that is, the religion or Icrcality which of females 

of this age will have, at this age, the smallest pf^oportion generally of females 
to males. This appears true of the Hindus in Raj^^^°^> who, among the four 
main religions, have the largest proportion of marrie^'l^oiales and the smallest 
ratio of females to males at this age. One would expect 11^- ^^d it truer of them 
than of other religions, as the marriage age is lower among tfe™- scarcely 

true of the remaining religions, for the Animisfcs, for instance, srnallesb 

proportion of married females, but, instead of having the larges^ proportion^ of 
females to males at this age, they are beaten by the Jains and” M^isalmans. The 
Musalmans take the same place in either list. The Jains, who 
largest number of married girls, have also a long way the largesf proportion ' of - 
females generally at this period. One may also note here, passant, with 
reference to the effects of child-bearing on women, that it is’ali®® stated in the 
India Report of 1901 that the proportion of females aged ‘30/ ®'^®r’ com- 

pared with that among those under 30, is lower with Musalmans, w'hose 
widows re-marry and are thereby exposed again to the dang^J of child-birth, 
than among other religions. This is true compared with Rlindus and Jains, 
but not with Animists either in 1911 or 1901. But as tl# latter, also allow 
re-marriage of widows there’ seems to be something in the theory. ;;; 

In Rajputana there are no vital statistics whereby to accuracy of 

the Census figures. But in Ajmer- Merwara, according, tbs vital statistics, the 

birth-rate for the decad-'O among females is lower in 
(c) of Vital both Districts than a-biong inales, and the death-rate 

StatiiiSd,^ higher. These figuyres support to some extent the 

. ^ensus'ngures'ior Ciie Province, which show that both 
in the actual and natural population, males have increased more rapidly than 

females, the increase in the actual 
being 6’0 and 4T per cent for the 
respective sexes, and in the natural, 
23-8 and 15 ’4 per cent. In the big 
outbreaks of plague in 1909 and 
1910 women apear to have suffered 
more severely, not only proportion- 
ately, but actually, and this supports 
the theory that the low proportion 
of women to men in this country is partly due to their suffering more heavily 
from epidemics, owing to the purdah system, which keeps them pent up in 
close rooms. The plague was felt more severely in the urban than rural areas, 
and it is in the former that the greatest increase among males has taken place, 
while in the rural areas females ha ve a cfjJg^y ’ increas^u-fester than the males. 
Taking the district figures ^p^Eai;ueiy, it will be seen that, 'v^sns^n.^.^jiner the 
yearly birth-rate amo^^lj^h sexes has always been lower thaifthe death-rate 
except in 1904, in Merwara it has been considerably liig]ier in both 

sexes,..PSAcept in 1901. In Ajmer the higher proportion of femah deaths in the 
last two or three years coincides with the outbreaks of plaguv., referred to 
above. In Merwara the figures show that in 1903, 1906, 1909, anc 1910 the 
excess of births over deaths was far smaller among females than mai>g^ and in 
1903, 1905, 1909, and 1910 the percentage of female to male deaths w’lg very 
high, exceeding the 100 in each case. In the two latter years there we© out- 
breaks of plague and bad malaria. • - _ 

In the light of the foregoing analysis of the 1911 figures it would seem 
that the most probable causes at work in keeping down the proportion of 

women in these Provinces are early marriage, with its 
(d) Summary. attendant evils of premature sexual intercourse and 

child-bearing; unskilful midwifery and the insanitary 
and unscientific methods of treating females during and after child-birth, and, 
possibly, at the time of their attaining puberty and during their menstrual 
periods; and a high death-rate among females from epidemics like plague, 
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cholera, malarial fever, etc. The hard life of widows and the trying labour 
which women of the lower classes have to perform would not seem to have 
much to do with lowering the proportion of women, for, in the later age periods, 
when we should expect to see such causes showing their effects, we find the ratio 
of females increasing. 

8. Effect of Famine on Sex Proportions. — The relative increase in fe- 
males in the 1891-1901 decade was attributed b}’’ the critics of the 1901 Census 
to the prevalence of scarcity and famine, e.speciall}’’ in these Provinces. Now, 
tliere is little doubt thfit, at the actual time of the famine, adult women appear 
to suffer less than men ; joractically every one who has had personal experience 
of famines seems to hold this opinion. Several reasons for this have been sug- 
gested ; among others, that women have a greater supply of fat and adipose 
tissue to draw upon, that they I'cceive moi’e gratuitous relief than men, and as 
they have to cook the food they get chances of eating more than their proper 
share ! From my own experience of famine works in the Merwara District it 
would seem to me that the lightness of womens’ tasks must be a contributing 
cause. They are employed, as a rule, either on carrying light basket-loads of 
earth on tanks, or sitting by the I’oadside breaking up metal, while the men are 
digging, drawing ponderous rollers, ramming earthworks, and doing other heavy 
labour in the broiling sun. A close and constant observation of those on relief 
works showed comparativel 3 ’ fat and well-covered bodies among the women, 
which were a marked contrast to the lean frames of the men. It is possible, too, 
that women, being naturally smaller feeders than men, feel the reduction in the 
quantity of their food mucli less than do the latter. The question is how far do 
the statistics support fhis theoiy ? 

We must so far as possible take the figures for the natural population which 
are undisturbed b,y the fluctuations of migration. Unfortunately the percentage 
of variation for 1891-1901 ly sexes is not known. But we do know that, while 
the proportion of females to males in the natural population in 1891 was 883 in 
Bajputana, it rose to 902 in 1901. So far so good, for the Province suffered 
severely from the famines of that decade. We are not able to analyse these 
figures to see how far the experience of the individual States supports the Pro- 
vincial figures, as the natural populations of the States for 1891 are not known. 

Let us now turn to the Bajputana figures for the 1901-11 decade, which 
has been free in the Eastern Division from any such severe famines as those of 
the previous decade, and totally’’ free of them in the other two Divisions. We 
find, in these ten years, a slightly more raj^id increase among males than females, 
the respective A'ariation figures being 5'5 and 5'0 per cent. This, again, is in 
favour of the theory. 

But, when we come to look at the figures in greater detail, what do we 
find ? The Southern Division suffered in the jmevious decade four times as 
severel}’- as the Eastern one and 15 per cent more so than the Western one, and 
has been exceptionally’- free from bad harvests in this decade. We should, there- 
fore, expect to find the reaction .showing itself most markedly here in the shape 
of a great increase in the proportion of males. Instead, we find that females, 
in the natural population, have increased proportionately more I'apidly than 
males, and there are now 954 females to 1,000 males, compared with 943 in 1901. 
On the other hand, again, if we analyse the figures for the Division itself, we find the 
statistics for some States proving and others disproving the theory that females 
suffer less than males in famine time.s. The figures for the Eastern Division 
make the theory still more doubtful. This is the Division which suffered 
least in 1891-1901. We should, therefore, expect the males to have suftei’ed 
less then, and, pe?' contra, to show a less marked rebound in the recent 
decade, compared with the other Divisions. We should expect this the 
more confidently when we remember that this is the only Division of the 
three which has suffered from famines in the last 10 yeans, and that, in 
accordance with the theoiy we are discussing, males should have fared worse 
th.an females. But we find exactly the opposite result, for the percentage 
of increase among males is about eight times that among female-s, and the pro- 
portion of females has dropped from 899 to 886. No other Dh’ision approaches 
anywhere near to this .state of affairs. On the other hand, looking closely into 
the statistics for the States composing the Division, we find that all the * States 

* Bundi, Jhalnwar, ICiEliangarli, Kotali, Shalipura, Tonk, all lost between 24 and 43 per cent, of their popula- 
tion in 1891-1901. Tlio loss did not exceed 8 per cent in any other of the Statoi in tho Division. 
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(except Bundi), which suffered most severely in the previous decade, are among 
those which show the greatest increase among males, which is just what ought 
to be on this theory. The Bundi figures, however, seem completely to contra-;, 
diet it. It lost 42 per cent of its population in 1891-1901, and on the other hand 
has experienced the most prosperous years in the recent ^cade. We should, 
therefore, look for a great reaction in favour of males. But, as a matter of 
fact, it is the only State in the Division (excluding .the Lawa Thakurate) where 
' females have increased more rapidly than males in the natural population. 
Turnin;’’ next to the conditions of the recent decade, we find that the States in 
the Division which suffered most from famines are Bharatpur, Dholpur, Karauli, 
Alwar, Tonk, and Kishangarh, and these ought, therefore, on this theory to 
show a greater increase among the females than males in their natural popula- 
tion. What are the facts? In Bharatpur and Kishangarh. females have de- 
creased far more rapidly. In Dholpur, Karauli, and Tonk, also, they. have_ fared 
worse than the males. In Alwar the variation in the sexes is uniform. 
These figures are again, st the theory. But it is A'ery probable that, as the famines 
were not veiy severe, their effects on the sex proportions were not so marked as 
those of the very had epidemics to which some, at any late, of the.se States fell 
victims. There was bad fever in Bharatpur, Dholpur, Kishangarh, and Tonk; 
cholera in Tonk and Dholpur ; plague in Bharatpur, Kishangarh and Tonk ; and 
there seems good ground for supposing that females do suffer more than males 
from such epidemics. 

Next, if we turn to Ajraer-Merwara, we’find the figures apparently going 
dead against the theory of famines leading to an increase in the proportion of 
females. Though the Province fared better than Rajputana in the 1 891 -190 L 
decade, it lost 12 per cent of its population. Yet at the end- of that time the 
proportion of females, instead of rising, had dropped from 893 in 1891 to 874 in 
1901. The figures for the Province, however, are swamped by those for the 
urban areas, which are practically uninfluenced by famine. And as, unfortu- 
nately, no separate statistics for the natural population for towns are forthcom- 
ing, it is not worth while discussing the subject as regards Ajmer-Merwara. . 

The German statistician. Von Mayr, ridicules the whole theory, denying 
that males suffer more than females in famines. It is possible that there is truth 
on both sides, and that, while the adult females may survive better than the 
adult males, the female children may not ; for, when it comes to a question of 
extra care and self-sacrifice on the parents’ part to keep them alive, the girls 
might natural^ go to the wall first. But even this latter suggestion finds doubtful 
support in the Rajputana figures ; for, though the proportion of female babies 
under 1, which in 1901 would mean tho.se born just after the famine of 1899-1900, 
showed a decline from 1,006 in 1891 to 991 in 1901, yet the 1 and 2 year olds, 
who would have been the babies under 1 in the famine, actually increased from 
961 and 975 per 1,000 males in 1891 to 1,020 and 992, respectively, in 1901. 
This looks as if the very small female babies did not suffer in the famine itself, 
but that there was a diminished proportion of females among the babies conceived 
at the end of, or just after, the famine. On the other hand the females in the 
‘10-14’ and ‘15-19’ periods in 1911, which represent all the children under 10 
in the famine decade, are in a far smaller proportion to the males than they were 
either in 1901 and 1891, which Avould seem to show that the female children be- 
tween 3 and TO did suffer more than the males. The question well illustrates the 
dictum that statistics can be made to prove anything ! And it is one which 
will be almost impossible of solution till we have reliable statistics, showing 
births and deaths by sexes and ages (a) at the actual time of famine, illustrating 
the immediate effects of famine, (6) for two or three years after the famine, with 
deaths from abnormal epidemics especially distinguished from those from ordi- 
nary diseases. For it seems quite probable that, while women manage to pull 
through the actual famine times better than men for the various reasons suggest- 
ed at the beginning of this paragraph, they may have constitutionally, or as the 
result of the conditions in which they live, less resistive power against the fatal 
effects of epidemics which so often follow after the first rainy season, or even in 
the first year or two succeeding a bad famine. It is also probable that at each 
succeeding famine, as the system of relief in Native States becomes more perfect 
and is administered at once before staiwation has begun to make itself felt, its 
possible effects on the proportion of the sexes will become less and less 
noticeable. . 



SEX PKOPOKTIONS BY RELIGIONS. IST’ 

; 9. _ Sex Proportions in Religions.— Among the main religions the highest 

proportion of females is found in Rajputana among the Jains (1,054). Animists 
V come next with 963, then Hindus with 921, and then 

. (a) Rajputana. Musalmans (905). Christians are last with 767. This 

order has been practically the same at each of the last 
three Censuses, except that Hindus and Musalmans tied in 1891, and the former 

gave way to the latter in 1901. 

It is curious that the Jains, 
who are considered to be the 
least prolific religion, have had 
at each Census an excess of 
females over males ; especially 
so when one realizes that they 
are fairly evenly spread over 
each of the Natural Divisions, and that, whereas Animists, who come next on 
the list, have as much as 84 per cent of their numbers in the Southern Division, 
where the general female ratio is highest, and only 4 per cent in the Eastern 
where it is lowest, Jains have only 30 per cent in the Southern and as much as 
23 per cent in the Eastern. Can it be that, with their smaller families and their 
strict tenets about the sanctity of all life, there has always been among them an 
absence of female infanticide and neglect of female children ? A low proportion 
among Christians is found both among the Indians (including Goanese) and 
the non-Indians; in the former it is 783, and in the latter 743. The Indians, 
however, show a considerable rise from the 1901 figure of 632. 

Every religion shows an increase in its proportion of women, comjaared 
with 1891, except Christians. 

The only one in which the proportion is lower than in 1901 is Muhammadan- 
ism. This fact, coupled with the low proportion generally among Musalmans, 
compared with Animists, Hindus, and Jains, is apt to give a misleading impres- 
sion on the subject of the sex proportions among the religions. One of the 
arguments, which is used against the theory that the low proportion of females 
in India is due to the omission to report them owing to the purdah system, is that 
it is amongst the Musalmans that its effect would be most likely to show itself, 
and yet that, they have a higher proportion of females generally. The lower pro- » 
portions in Rajputana, however, would, at first sight, upset this argument. But 
Subsidiary Table III shows that, though in the whole Province Hindus have a 
higher female proportion than Musalmans, yet in the Division in which Musal- 
mans are most numerous the reverse is the case. This apparent contradiction is 
possibly due to the fact that, whereas 15 per cent of the Hindus and only 7 
per cent of the Musalmans are found in the Southern Division, where the general 
female ratio is highest, 65 per cent of the Musalmans and only 58 per cent 
of the Hindus are in the Eastern Division, where the general proportion of 
females is lowest. It is, in fact, an interesting jjoint, but one almost impossible 
to decide, how far religion in itself influences the sex proportions, and whether it 
or climatic and local conditions most affect the question. Musalmans and 
Animists, for instance, have tlreir highest proportion of females in the Eastern 
Division, which has the lowest general proportion. In the case of the Animists 
the actual figures in this Division are too small to justify any deduction in the 
matter. 84 per cent of them are in the Southern Division, and their proportion 
of females here is almost as high as in the Eastern. On the other hand 65 per 
cent of the Musalmans are in the Eastern Division, and it is difficult to say why 
females among them should be more numerous here than in the Divisions where 
climatic and local conditions appear, prima-iacie, more favourable to females. 
Amongst Hindus, females attain the highest figure in the Southern Division, 
where the general proportion is likewise highest. Jains, on the other hand, 
have a much higher proportion in the Western Division, where the general pro- 
portion is between those in the Southern and the Eastern. The explanation of 
this may be in the fact that the Western Division is the home of the Jain Maha- 
jans, who, when they emigrate to other Divisions, as they do in considerable 
numbers, leave their women behind. ^ 

The highest proportion of female children under 10 is among the Jains 
(979), then come Animists (978), Musalmans (960), Hindus (947), Christiana 
(931):: : 


Province. 

FemaleB per 1,000 males in 1011 amon^^ 

Animists. 

Christ* 

Ians. 

Hindus. 

Jains. 

Musal* 

mans. 

Rajputana... 
Ajmer-Merwara ... 

963 

1,003 

767 

667 

921 

897 

1,054 

878 

905 

849 
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Among those under 5 the highest ratio is among Christians (1,100), followed 
hy Animists ( 1 , 040 ), Musalmans (1,009), Hindus (1,003), Jains (996). ^ At each 
Census except the recent one the Animists have held first place in this respect, 
while the other four religions have all varied their positions each time. Regard- 
ing the Jains, it is again curious that they, who have the largest’ proportions of 
females of all ages, should have the lowest proportion among children of this 
age. At every other age period the proportion among them exceeds that in any 
other religion, and from the age of 20 onwards females are in actual excess of the 
males at each period. 

In every religion the ‘10-40’ period has the lowest proportion of females, but, 
though the next lowest proportion among the Animists, Hindus, and Musalmans 
is and always has been the fatal first child-bed period of 15-19, this is not so with 
the Jains nor the Christians, nor ever has been. 

In Ajmer-Merwara the proportions are not the same. Here, excluding 
Animists, as they are not numerous and there were none in 1891 and 1901, 

Hindus have the highest proportion of females, follow- 
(h) ■ Ajmer-ilerwara. ed by Jains, Musalmans, and Christians. In 1891 and 

190 1 the position was the same. 

No age period in 1911 among the Jains shows an excess of females except 
60 and over. There seems no obvious explanation of this great difference in 
Jains in the two Provinces. It does not seem due to Mahajans immigrating 
and leaving their women behind, for, as Imperial Table XIX shows, the female 
immigrants into A.jmer city among Mahajans exceed the males. 

The very low proportion among Christians is, of course, due to the presence 
of British troops and European officials in the Province, for the proportion 
among Indian Christians (including Goanese) is as high as 1,009, and among non- 
Indians as low as 384. The former show a considerable improvement over the 
low proportion of 866 which they had in 1901. 

As regards age periods, the lowest proportion of females is found, in this 
Province, among Hindus, Jains, and Musalmans alike, in the 10-14 period, 
and then in the 15-19 one. Among Christians it is in the 20-24 and 25-29 
periods. 

10. Proportion of Sexes in Selected Castes in Rajputana and 
Ajmer-Merwara combined. — Subsidiary Table IV shows the proportion of 
the sexes in the most important or interesting castes in the two Provinces 
combined. The figures in column 2 are based on those in Imperial Table XIII, 
and include certain castes ■which were amalgamated in those named in column 1, 
after the compilation of Table XIV on which the figures in columns 4-10 are 
based. The castes with the largest proportion are Chakars (1,070), Darogas 
(1,055), and Jain Mahajans (1,044). These are the only three in which the 
females exceed the males. Chakars and Darogas are the two large illegitimate 
castes, whose women-folk are the hand-maidens of Rajput and other households, 
and their female numbers are constantly swelled by recruits from other castes. 
It is possible, too, that some of the male children get returned under their 
fathers’ castes. In 1901 Chakars likewise had the high proportion of 1,023 in 
Rajputana only. Those figures appear to include Darogas. Next to these three 
come the Animist Bhils (967) and then the Musalman caste of Kasais (960). 
Of the Hindu castes, excluding Chakars and Darogas, the Raigars come first 
with 959; then the Mahajans (958); then the Balais (953), the Khatis (946),' , 
the Bhangis (943), and the Chamars (942). It will thus be seen that among the 
Hindus, as a rule, it is the lowest castes which have the largest proportion of 
females, though the Hindu Mahajans are an exception. The reverse appears to 
be only very partially true at the other end of the list. Excluding the ascetic 
caste of Sadhus (684), among whom, naturally, one would find fewer women, the 
Hindu Bhils have the lowest proportion of the Hindu castes, namely 708. Then 
come the Hindu Rajputs (778). Even if one includes in the latter the Musalmans 
the figure is still as low as 781. This caste is dealt with at some length in the 
next paragraph. Besides these, in the following Hindu castes the proportion is 
below 900, viz., Kayastha (838), Gujar (846), Jat (851), Bairagi (851), Ahir 
(854), Mina (880), Mer (890), Rawat (895). ' Among the Musalmans the pro- 
portipri is below 900 in the ■ following : Merat Kathat (821), Rajput (849), 
ShekE (880),' Pathan (880), Xumhar (881), Moghal(884), Saiyad (891), Meo. or 
Mewati (897). Among non-Indian Christians the ratio is as low as 511. There 
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are altogether 27 castes in the Table, and 13 among the Hindu ones alone, 
which have a smaller’ proportion of females than the Brahmans, who are the 
highest caste. 

Looking to Table XIII as a whole, by far the greater majority of the castes 
in Rajputana have a female proportion varying between 900 and 1,000. The 
next largest number are between 800 and 900, In eight the females exceed the 
males. In Ajmer-Merwara the number of castes with a proportion between 
800 and 900, and 900 and 1,000 are about equal. And there are twice as many 
with proportions between 600 and 800 as in Rajputana. The only castes of 
numerical importance amongst these, which are not in Subsidiary Table IV, 
are Bhoi (1,014), Dakot (999), Patel (1,011), Sansi (1,111), Sevag (1,072), 
Silawat (1,004), Swami (674), in Rajputana; and Merat Gorat (558) in 
Ajmer-Merwara. 

The figures in column 5 of Subsidiary Table IV show that in 30 out of the 
43 castes the females at the ages of 0-4 exceed the males. They also show 
that in all the 43 castes, except 14, the proportion of females at this age is 
higher than at any other. This is in agreement with the proportions for the 
Provinces as a whole, except that in Rajputana the highest proportion of females 
is amongst those aged 60 and over. Of the 14 castes which form the exception, 
the ‘ 40 and over ’ period contains the largest proportion among Brahmans, Raj- 
puts (Hindus), Mahajans (Hindus), Mahajans (Jains), Chakars, Darogas, Rebaris 
and Minas (Aniraists). In the Musalman caste of Kaim Khani and Kasai the 
highest proportion is in those aged 20-39. Among the Bambhis aud Christians 
it is in those aged 15-19. Such a high proportion of girls aged 15-19 among 
the Bambhis is remarkable, this being the age period which, amongst 
Animists, Hindus, and Musalmans, has the lowest proportion but one. In 1901 
it was as low as 860. The only explanation offered by the local authorities, 
who have verified the figures, is that male Bambhis at this age emigrate tempo- 
rarily for work. But this being a more or less constant factor would not explain 
the tremendous rise in the female proportion compared with 1901. 

Five of the selected castes contain a large number of adherents of more 
than one religion. In each of these except Kumhars, as the figures on the 

margin show, the general proportions 
among the Hindus are lower than 
among those belonging to the other 
religions. The same is true at each 
period, except the following. Among 
Nais and Rajputs the Hindu women 
of 40 and over are in stronger propor- 
tions than their Musalman sisters. 
Amongst the Bhils the Hindu fe- 
males aged 15-19- are proportionately 
more numerous than the Animists. Among Kumhars ‘ 5 - 1 1 ’ is the only age 
period in which the Musalmans have a higher proportion than the Hindus. 
‘12-14’ is the age period with the lowest proportion ol females in all the selected 
castes except in the Hindu ones of Jat, .Aliir, Rebari, the Musalman ones of 
Meo (Mewati), Merat Kathat, and Rajput, and the Animist Bhils and non- 
Indian Christians. In all these this period has the second lowest proportion, 
the lowest being among those aged 15-19, except among non-Indian Christians, 
among whom the ‘20-39’ period has the lowest figure. 

In 1901 notice was drawn to the marked difference between the Bishnois, 
originally a religious sect of Jats, and the Jats. The former had the highest pro- 
portion of females (1,202) and the Jats one of the lowest (841). Captain Banner- 
man remarked that the strict attention wliich the Bishnois pay to cleanliness, and 
the great care they take of all living animals, might be some of the causes of the 
greater proportion of women among them than among the Jats, who are one of the 
tribes who used to practise or were suspected of practising female infanticide. On 
this occasion, however, thep'roportionamongthe two is practically the same, namelj’-, 
856 among the Bishnois and 851 among the Jats. This variation in ten years in 
females in one caste is curious and seemingly inexplicable. Nearly all the Bish- 
nois are in Marwar, and in that State the females in the total population have 
increased more rapidly than tlie males, so that the decrease in the Bishnoi 
females cannot be explained by a general decline in the female population. 
The females in the caste have dropped from 21,351 to 17,328, while the males 


Castes. 

Foiriiiles itov 1,000 males. 

Hindus. 

Musalmans. 

Animists. 

Bhil.., 

70S 


967 

Mina 

880 


940 

Eumhar 

939 

831 

.«* 

Nai 

914 

953 


Rajput 

778 

849 

... 

- 
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have'ris'en from 1 5,922 to 20,337. There has been a curious variation, too, in the 
Bauris, who likewise live chiefly in Marwar. They had the second largest pro- 
portion of females in 1901 (1,062). At this Census it is as low as 906. Their 
figures 'for Rajputana have dropped from 15,596 to 14,699, while the males have 
risen- from 14,695 to 1 6,232. These are the variations which are baffling to those 
who look for explanations for everything ! Th^ are in no way due to any 
dilferent method of caste classification in the two Censuses. The castes with the 
third and fourth highest proportions in 190 1 were Jain Oswals ( 1 ,062) and Chakars 
(1,023).. .The figures for these in Rajputana only are still in excess of the males, 
being 1,094 and 1,089 respectively. If Daroga he included in Chakar, as in 1901 
apparently, the proportion for Chakars is reduced to 1,068. 

Further information on birth ceremonies and other such questions will be 
found in Appendix III, o;! nage 153 of this chapter, which contains some 
interesting notes compiled by Munshi Din Dayal, B.A., the Census Superinten- 
dent of the Dholpur State. 

11. Low Percentage of Females and the Question of Female 
Infanticide among Rajputs. — The question of the low proportion of females 
to males among the Rajputs deserves somewhat more detailed discussion, 
partly because they are the most important, if not the most numerous, caste in 
the Provinces, and pai-tly because tliey were, in the olden days, addicted without 
doubt to female infanticide. In 1848 a shrewd observer, who had spent many 
years in India, wrote of some of the Rajputs of the United Provinces that the 
practice M'as very common among them. “A good many years ago,” he says, 
“ Mr. Duncan, a civilian in charge of the District, succeeded in persuading those 
in his district almost to abandon the practiee, and had the honour of saving a 
great many infant girls who otherwise would have been destroyed. These, as 
they grew up, were called by the name of their deliverer Duncan ■ Sahib ki heti, 
or Mr. Duncan’s daughters : and I understand that on one occasion he had the 
happiness of having a great number of them brought to his tent, during a 
journey through the district, and presented to him by their grateful mothers as 
his children, who, but for him, would never have been allowed to see the sun. 
The practice is said to be carried on so secretly that it seems impossible the 
police should be able to detect it. A married woman may be known by her 
neighbours to be pregnant, but unless the child turns out to be a boy, it so 
happens that no one ever sees it alive. She is reported, when it is a girl, to 
have had a miscarriage or to have produced a dead infant. The nurse is instruct- 
ed, if she discovers the child to be a girl, to destroy it by preventing it from 
breathing. The principal cause usually assigned for this inhuman practice is 
the great preference given to male children and the great reluctance they have 
to the encumbrance of daughters. A feeling of this kind, to a certain extent, 
has prevailed from the earliest ages, among all the nations of the East, but 
more especially among warlike tribes. It is in some degree natural wherever 
the principal of clanship, or separation into tribes or castes, is much prevalent 
in society, as it is the male line of descent alone which gives the true order of 
genealogical precedence, and raises a man to an honourable place in the tribe of 
his ancestors.” The writer goes on to adduce -further the usual explanation of 
the difficulty and expense in marrying ofi' daughters. He then adds ; “ The 
father, therefore, calculates beforehand what number, if any, of daughters he can 
or will bring up should his wife haA’^e female children, and either with or without 
her consent instructs the nurse who attends the wife to act accordingly.” The 
existence of female infanticide is now absolutely denied in these Provinces. 
How far this is true, and how far deliberate killing has been replaced by the 
more lingering cruelty of neglect of female children,, it is very difficult to say. 
The task, in fact, is made almost impossible by the "unreliability of the vital 
statistics and the age returns. One can only quote the figures and leaA’'e the 
reader to draw his own conclusions. 
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Proi>ortion of females to 

1 ,000 males Rajputs.* 


Variation in Rajputs.* 


Variation In total population after 
excluding Rajputs.* 

ProTfncc. 

1911. 

IfHfl. 

1S91. 

1881. 

looi-n. 

. 

1891-01. 

1S91-11. 

1901-11. 

1S91-01. 

IS91-U. 


M. 

B 

31. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

31. 

1'. 

31. 

F. 

3[. 

F. 

Rajputana 

785 

S02 

7G2 

Til 

-{-G-S 

+4*6 

—21-4 

—17-3 


—13-5 

-fC*4 

-kV-l 

—19*4 

—18-3 

—14-2 

-12-5 

Ajmer-Mcnvara 

739 

731 

755 

735 

—8*2 

-7*2 

—4-1 

—7-1 

— 11-9 

— 13-S 

+0-6 

-^4•5 

—13-5 

— 11'2 

-7*5 

-7*2 


* Excluding parganas of Cliliabr.i, Pirawa and Sifonj, and Eajakliera Rajputs of Dholpur, and including Ratha. 


In Rajputana the present proportion of females to 1,000 males among 
Rajputs is 785. This is much lower than in the Punjab (821), Central India 

(837), the United Provinces (868), and Bombay (884). 
(a) Rajputana. If we separate them into Musalmans and Hindus 

(including Sikhs, etc.) the proportion in the former is 
851 and the latter 779. In the United Provinces the corresponding figures 
are 916 and 865. At previous Censuses in Rajputana the proportion of 
females in the caste (in all religions) was 802 in 1901, 762 in 1891, and 711 in 
1881. If 1891 be taken as a fairly normal year, as it has been generally con- 
sidered to be for other purposes, the ratio appears to be improving. The drop 
since 1901 may possibly be due to the proportion of females in that year having 
been temporarily and abnormally swelled by the emigration of more Rajput men 
than women in the famines of the 1891-1901 decade. It is true, no doubt, that, 
whereas in 1901 the female emigrants in the general population practically 
equalled the males, they dropped by nearly three times as much as the male 
emigrants in 1911. But Rajput women, being high-caste and strictly purdah, 
would not emigrate in famine times like the males. And, as much of their 
ordinary emigration is due to the demand in other Provinces for Rajput 
brides, and this demand slackens off at the time of severe famines 
such as the 1899-1900 one, we are justified in assuming that, unlike the rest of 
the population, emigration among Rajput women has probably increased during 
the recent decade. There has, for instance, been a marked increase since 1901 
among male Rajputs in Jaisalmer and Marwar, amounting to 13T and 11'3 per 
cent, compared with only 3'8 and 4'5 per cent among the females, 
and this is probably greatly due .to these reasons. Again, the 
variation in the respective sexes in the caste, excluding the Rajakhera Rajputs 
of Dholpur in 1901-1911 is + 6'8 in males and +4-6 in females, and 
— 21'4 in males and — 17'3 in females in 1891-1901. Females, therefore, 
suffered less in the famine decade, from either emigration or enhanced mortality, 
and, per contra, males show a greater increase in the recent decade. . The in- 
crease of 4*6 per cent in female Rajputs in the last 10 years is, however, less- 
than the sex increase in the total population of the Province, excluding the 
Rajputs, which is + 7'1 per cent ; and the decrease among them in the last 20 
years is slightly more (13 '5 per cent) than that (12’5 per cent) in the total 
female population. The reverse is the case with the Rajput males. They have 
increased more rapidly in the last 10 years than have other males generally, while 
in the- last 20 years they have decreased more rapidly, and this proportional 
decline is even more rapid than the corresponding proportional decrease among 
females. On the whole, we may take it that there has been a real improvement 
in the proportions of the sexes in the caste in the last 20 years, so far as 
Rajputana generally is concerned. 
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We can now turn to the individual States and see how far the improvement 
in the Province generally is shared by the various units composing it. Compared 

with 1901, *11 out of 
the 21 States show an 
improvement in the pro- 
portion of Rajput fe- 
males. All but t5 show 
an increase over 1891. 
In 1901 every one except 
Karauli and Sirohi show- 
ed an improvement over 
1891. These figures seem 
to show, therefore, that 
the improvement is fairly 
widespread. 

In nearly every State 
except five or six, how- 
ever, Rajput females have 
fared worse than the sex 
generally in the recent 
decade ; and it is some- 
what disappointing to find 
that, out of the seven J 
States with the largest 
number of Rajputs, four, 
namely, Bikaner, Jaipur, 
Jaisalrner, and Marwar, 
which, together, include 
nearly two-thirds of the 
Rajputs in the Province, 
show a smaller proportion 
of Rajput females than 
in 1901, and two of them 
(Jaisalrner, Marwar) a smaller one than in 1891. Tn Bikaner, however, there is 
nothing to worry about, for the increase in the recent decade among Rajput 
females (18-8 per cent) is greater than that among females generally (18-4 per 
cent), while the reverse is the case with the males. The decline in the proportion 

of Raj put females, 
therefore, is due 
to a somewhat ab- 
normal increase 
among the males, 
probably a re- 
action against the 
state of affairs in 
. the previous de- 

, , . , . . , cade when Rajput 

males, possibly owing to emigration, declined by 19-9 per cent, compared 
with a decrease of only 16-6 per cent among the females,, and when, in com- 
parison with males, female Rajputs suffered' much less severely than’ the rest 
of the female population. Looking back to twenty years ago, too, the situation 
is satisfactory, for, while in the general population females have declined by 
15-9 per cent and slightly faster than males, among Rajputs they have decreased 
by -9 only, compared with a decline of 3T among males. 


♦ Alwar, Dbolpur, Dungarpur, Jhalawar, Karauli, Kishangarh, Kotab, Kuahalgarh, Mewar 
Shahpura, Tonk. ' 

I Jaisalrner, Karauli, Lawa, Marwar, Sirohi. 

J Alwar, Bikaner, Dholpur, Jaipur, Jaisalrner, Marwar, Mewar. 



Province!, and 
State or 
District. 


Rajputana ... 
Alwar 

Banswara ... 
Bharatpur ... 
Bikaner ... 
Bundi 

DholpurJ ... 

Dungarpur... 

Jaipur 

Jaisalrner ... 

Jlialawar ... 

Karauli 

Kishangarli.. 

' Kotah 
Kuahalgarh 
Lawa 
Marwar 
Mewar 
ParUihgarh. 
Shahpura ... 
Sirohi 
Tonk 

Ajmer-Mer- 

warn 

Ajmer 

Merwara ... 


Proportion of females 
per 1,000 males in 
Rajputs.* 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

785 

802 

762 

851 

830 

778 

925 

1,120 

t 

756 

79-2 

721 

753 

768 

737 

841 

882 

813 

752 

745 

743 

990 

984 

887 

718 

734 

667 

748 

815 

782 

873 

852 

§ 

749 

741 

803 

875 

818 

792 

861 

844 

S201I 

1,153 

839 

7 

1,000 

1,102 

1,098 

783 

835 

793 

840 

817 

776 

907 

921 

r 

883 

821 

753 

836 

840 

869 

873 

814 

755 

739 

731 

755 

748 

712 

t 

640 

981 

t 


Sei variations in Hajputs.* 


Hales. I Females. I Males. 1 Females. 


— 21-4 

+2-3 

+ 

-kl3-6 
— .19'9 
—35-8 
—18-1 
—39-7 
— 5-9 
-t-8-6 
§ 

—12-9 
—26-4 
— 26-0:T 

4 - 

-^ 3-9 

—32-8 

—33-6 

+ 

—27-7 
—17-8 
— 296 


— 19-5 
— 24-0 
—23-711 
t 

—3-6 

—29-3 

—30-1 

+ 

— 21-2 

—20-5 

—24-1 


—7-2 —4-1 —7-1 

\ -r + 

—29-4 j ^ T 


* Excluding Parganaa of Chhahra, Pirawa and Sironj, and Rajakhora 
Rajputs of Dholpur, and including Raths. 

•f Not available. 

J Excluding Rajakhera Rajputa. 

§ Included in Kotah. 

IT Includes Jhalawar. 
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As regards Jaisalmer the decline in the proportion of females compared with 
1891 seems due not so much to a marked decrease in the sex, as to an excessively 

large increase 
among males. The 
increase in Rajput 
females in the 
twenty years 
amounts to 17 ’5 
per cent, and that 
among males to 
22-7 per cent. 
Both these figures 
are very striking, 

when one remembers that in the general population there has been a tremendous 
dechne in both sexes, amounting to 22'6 per eent among males and 24'9 per 
cent among females. The female proportion in 1891 was, perhaps, abnormally 
high, as it was then above the Provincial average for the caste. But why it 
was so is not known. As regards the 1901-11 proportional decline, figures 
seem to show that probably there was more extensive emigration among males 
than females in the famines of 1891-01. For instance, among Rajput males 
there was an increase in that decade of only 8 ‘5 per cent, compared with 13T 
per cent among females. The variation figures in the recent decade are just the 
reverse, namely + 13T among males and only -f 3‘8 among females, showing either 
the return in large numbers in 1 90 1-1 1 of the male emigrants of the previous decade 
or a greater mortality from famines among males than females in 1891-1901. There 
seems to be little connection between the sex variations in the State generally 
and those among the Rajputs. The increases of 13T and 3'8 per cent in the 
recent decade are very small compared with the increases in males and females 
generally, which are as much as 23T and 17'2 per cent. On the other hand, in 
the previous decade, Rajputs of both sexes showed increases, compared with 
decreases of 37‘2 and 35-9 per cent in the sexes generally. True, so far as the 
recent decade goe.s, there has been a drop from 899-6 to 869-3 also in the pro- . 
portion of females generally, but this decrease is not so marked as that among 
female Rajputs, while, compared with 1891, there has been an actual rise of 2-4 
females in 1,000 males in the general population, contrasted with a drop of 34 
in 1,000 among Rajputs. If one examines the age periods to discover where 
female Rajputs in Jaisalmer seem to fare worse than elsewhere, one finds that 

the proportion among those aged 0-11, 5-11, 12-14, 
20-39, and 40 and over, is considerably below the 
average of the two Provinces generally, while 
among those aged 0-4 and 15-19 it is higher. 
Jaisalmer is, in fact, a State whose figures are 
very difficult to analyse, owing to constant and ‘ 
violent fluctuations caused by the migratory 
movements of its population. It is impossible to 
deduce any conclusion from these figures regarding 
the declining proportions among Rajput females, 
except the negative one that there are no signs of 
female infanticide or neglect among those aged 0-4, 
The decline in Marwar since 1891 and 1901 is considered by the local authori- 
ties to be due in part to the tendency which is showing itself among Rajputs to take 
their females with them when they emigrate, which they used not to do a few years 
ago. This explanation finds some support in the fact that in 1 8 9 1 the proportion in 
Marwar was actually higher than the average figure for the caste generally in the 
Province. It also looks as if some of the decline is due to the return of Rajput males 

who had emigrated 
in the famine of 1 8 9 9- 
1900, for the varia- 
tions in the caste are 
quite out of sympa- 
thy with those in the 
sexes generally, as 
the figures on the 
margin show. In the 
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Age period. 
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Variations in Jnipnr. 
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Total Population, 
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1891-01. 

1901-11. 

1891 -01. 

11. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Jt. 

F. 

M. 

F.. 

—4-3 

—6*3 

-5-9 

•f3-5 

-1-4 

-2 

-6-7 

-4-9 


recent decade the percentage of increase among Rajput males is more than double 
that among females. In the total population females have increased more rapidly 
than males. In 1891-01 the decrease in the sexes generally was almost uniform, 
but among Rajputs it was 3-5 per cent greater among males than among 
females. Nor is the decrease in the last twenty years among Rajpim women ex- 
plained by a general decrease among females, for whereas Rajput females have 
decreased more rapidly than males, the figures being — 26 1 and — 25 2 per cent 
respectively, the reverse is the case in the general population. 

In Jaipur the old explanation is offered that females escape enumeration 
owing to the shame Rajputs especially feel at having many female children, and 

also that they give away a large 
number of their females in marriage 
outside the Province without receiv- 
ing as many in exchange for their own 
males. This might explain the low 
proportion compared with other castes, - 
but not a decreasing proportion such 
as is found since 1901. As regards 
this point, however, it is to be remem- 
bered that there was an abnormal 
jump up from GG/ in 1891 to 734 in 
1901. And though the local author- 
ities do not admit that there was any tendency among Rajput males to emigrate 
more than usual at the time of the famines in 1891-1901, there seems no doubt 
that they must have done so or else that they actually suffered more severely 
than females from the famine, and the sudden rise among them is due to their 
now having regained their more normal figures. For instance, the males among 
them in 1891-1901 actually declined by 5-9 per cent, while the females increased 
by 3‘5 per cent. In the recent decade Rajput females have declined by 6'3 per cent, 
compared with onlj’’ 4-3 percent among the males. Plague, of which there were 
three epidemics between 1901 and 1911, may also have proved more fatalto women. 
Here again, as the marginal figures show, there is not much resemblance in either 
decade between the variations in the Kajput sexes and those in the general 
population. In the recent decade Rajput females have declined more rapidly 
than males, the reverse being the case in the general population ; and in the pre- 
vious decade, while both sexes genei'ally declined (males slightly more rapidly 
than females), Rajput females actually increased by 3’5 per cent, compared with 
a decrease among the males of the caste of 5 ’9 per cent. Jaipur is said to 
send a good many of its Rajput females to other States and Provinces as brides, 
and as the famine conditions of the 1891-1901 decade naturally would reduce 
the number of marriages, these curious sex variations in the two decades may 
be possibly due to this reason. Looking at the local proportions in the State, 
they show a marked variation. In Jaipur city they actually drop as low as 
422 per 1,000. They reach their highest (884) in the Malpura Nizamat. It is 
satisfactory to note, however, that the improvement in the proportion of females 
per 1,000 males among Rajputs since 1891 is’ considerable, amounting to a rise 
of 51 per every 1,000 males. 

The lowest proportions of female Rajputs are in Jaipur (71 8), Jaisalmer 
(748), Karauli (749), Dholpur (752), Bikaner (753), Bharatpur (756), Marwar 
(783), and these figures are all below the average one for the caste in the whole 
Province. The same was the case in these States in 1901, except in Jaisalmer 
and Marwar. Out of these seven, five* are the States with the- lowest proportion 
generally of females in their actual population (excluding Rajputs), thus 
illustrating to some extent how local or climatic conditions may affect 
the proportion of sexes in caste more than does the proportion in certain castes 
affect the general proportion for the locality. The remaining two, Jaipur and 
Marwar, hold a much lower position relatNely in the rapo of females among 
Rajputs than they do in that among all females. ‘ 

Out of the remaining States, the proportion ranges'l'etween 800 and 900 in 
nine, between 900 and 1,000 in three, and is over 1,000 .’in Kushalgarh. There 
are, however, only 644 Rajputs in this Chiefship. In Lawa Thakurate, where 
the sexes are equal, there are only 92 all told. Excluding liKushalgarh and Laiva, 


Karculi, Dholpur, Bharatpur, Jaisalmer, Bikaner; 
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the proportion of females reaches its highest in Dungaipur (990), where the caste 
numbers 10,089. Next comes Banswara, where they number 3,608 and females 
are in the ratio of 925 to 1,000 males; then Partabgarh, where there are 3,171 
Rajputs and the proportion of females is 907. It will be noticed that all these 
are States in the Southern Division, which generally have a high percentage 
of females, and this fact again lends support to the theory that climatic and 
local conditions have much to do with the proportion of sexes. 

In Ajmer-Merwara, where the total number of Rajputs is 14,302, the pro- 
portion of females to males among them is as low as 739. This is Avorse than in 

any State in Rajputana except Jaipur (7 18). In the 

(b) Ajmer-Merivaru. Ajmer district itself, where the majority of them live, 

it is 748, which is better than Jaipur and ties with 
Jaisalmer. Though the 1911 figure for the Province (739) is worse than that 

of 1891 (75.5), it is slightly better than in 1881 (735) and 1901 (731). In 1891 
and 1911, however, there was no Rajput regiment at Nasirabad to bring down 
the percentage of women, but in 1901 there was. It recruited some Rajputs, 
and their approximate numbei- was 160 men. The exclusion of these from the 
figures for males raises the proportion of women in that year to 744T. It will 
thus be seen that the proportion has gradually declined since 1891, and is now 
considerably lower than at any previous Census except that of 1881. 

We can now attempt to see if there is any clear proof in the Census statis- 
tics. of any marked tendency to female infanticide, or neglect of female children 

among Rajputs in Rajputana. Regarding Ajmer- 

(c) Female I'>ifantirAde Merwara the sex figures by ages in Table XIV are too 

and Neglect. small to make it worth while dealing with 'tliSm. 

There are, unfortunately, no figures available for Raj- 
putaua to show the sex proportions among babies under 1 year of age. But 
among those aged 0-4 the proportion of females among Hindu Rajputs is 831, 
compared with J.,003 among all Hindus in the Province ; 949 among 
Musalmans, compared with 1,009 among all Musalmans in the Province ; and 
837 among Rajputs of all religions, compared with 1,006 in the total population 
of this age period. It will thus be seen that whether we consider all Rajputs, 
or treat the Hindus and Musalmans separately, the proportion of female children 
at this age period of 0-4 is still far below that in the general population. At 
the same time the proportion of females at this age among all Rajputs is consi- 
derably higher than at all ages combined, which is 785. Remembering, then, 
that, as the male birth-i’ate is supposed to exceed that among females in 
nearly all countries, one would naturally expect to find the proportion of 
females at this early age considerably beloAV that of the males, it looks as if it 
Avas in the later periods I'ather than among children aged 0-4 that the leakage in 
the. number of females takes place in this caste. For if we take the actual 
A'ariation in the sexes in the last 10 years in each of the age periods, it will be 

seen from the figures on 
the margin that there 
has been a marked in- 
crease among female 
children under 12, e-pe- 
cially among those under 
5, and that so far as the 
latter go — which are just 
those among Avhom the 
effects of female infanti- 
cide or neglect would be 
felt most, the females 
have increased more 
rapidly than the males, 
spite of the generally- 
admitted fact that the 
birth-rate among males 
is the higher of the tAVO. 
At 5-11, 12-14, 15-19, and for ‘all ages’, the male vai’iation is better than the 
females. The decline betAveen the ages of 12 and 19 in both sexes is A’^ery marked, 
but it is especially so among females. Compared with the A’^ariations in the 
total population, the variation among female R.ajputs is slightly worse than that 
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among females generally at the periods ‘0-4’ and ‘ 5-14’, and very much so at 
the ‘15-19’ period. At the periods over 20 the increase among them is greater 
than among females generally of the corresponding ages. i •. i , , , 

Perhaps the following calculations may help further to make it clear that 
the wastage in females among Rajputs takes place between the ages of 5 and 19 
rather than among the younger children. The proportion of females to 1,000 
males among Rajputs under 5 years of age is 837. In the total population 
for this period it is 1,006. Now, if we take this ratio between the two propor- 
tions as a fixed point from which to calculate what_ proportion of female 
Rajputs there ought to be at the other age periods, it will be seen from 

the figures on the margin that it is in the 
age period ‘15-19’ and then in the ‘5-14’ 
period that Rajput females seem to suffer 
most, compared with the general female popu- 
lation. Later on, from 20 onwards, they seem 
to fare proportionately better than the - female 
population generally. Or again, if we take the 
rate of variation in the jiroportion of the sexes 
among the Rajputs at each age period in the re- 
cent decade, we find declines of about 28 per cent 
in the proportions at the ‘ 12-14 ’ period and 21 
per cent in the ‘ 15-19 ’ period, compared with an increase of -24 per cent among 
those under 5 years, a decrease of only 4*1 per cent among those aged 5-11, and an 
increase of 3'8 and 3-2per cent respectively amongthoseaged 20-39 and 40 and over. 
Itis impossible to assign any really satisfactory reason for this smaller proportion of 
females of these ages among Rajputs compared with the female average. One can 
only suggest it may be partly due to a more marked tendency among Rajputs to 
omit to report females of this age to the enumerators or to state their age as 
over 20. In the Rajputana Report of 1891 it was remarked that among Rajputs 
more than any others there was a disposition to mis state the ages of females 
between 10 and 20 or even to omit them altogether. In Jaipur this was said to 
be due to the idea that the knowledge of the existence of females of that age 
would lead to abduction ! But, though these suggestions may explain the 
deficiency at these ages compared with the population generally, they cannot 
account for the decreasing proportions in the caste itself. For one would expect, 
as time goes on and Rajputs become more educated and civilized in such matters, 
that these peculiarities among them would grow weaker rather than stronger. 
Nor does there seem prma-yaa'e any good reason why Rajput women should 
suffer more from early child-bearing than others, though this is still suggested 
by some as a reason, as it was in 1891, owing to their excessively-conservative 
habits. But in any case, whatever may have been the facts in by-gone years, 
it does not look as if, in this caste, either female infanticide or neglect of female 
children under 5 years was extensively practised now in Rajputana generally, 
though the evil may still linger on in one or two States. 

12. Causation and Divination of Sex, etc. — Beyond the usual ideas as 
to the interval at which conception takes place after the cessation of the mon- 
thly period, and other well-known ones, no theories about the causation of sex 
■worth mentioning have come to notice in these Provinces, except the following. 
In Karauli there is a theory that, counting from the date a girl attains puberty, 
the issue will be a boy if conception takes place on an odd day. In the same way, if 
conception takes place on an odd day of the month a male will be the result. We 
are not told what the result would be should the odd day in the former case coin- 
cide with an even-numbered day in the month ! Among the Minas generally, and 
one or two other low castes, there exists a belief that a woman is likely to con- 
ceive a male child if the navel-cord of a male child of another woman is adminis- 
tered to her, and she sucks the blood from it; Among the Marwar Bhils, in 
addition to the foregoing theory, the following, among others, are held. If the 
wif^ sees a good-looking face first, directly after the cessation of her monthly 
period, she will conceive a son. She therefore endeavours to look upon her 
husband’s face or that of a handsome boy. If conception takes place during the 
bright phase of the moon the issue will be a male. If the parents desire a son, 
the wife, on the fourth day of her monthly period, gives her husband sherbet and 
milk in an unused earthen pot. He swings it over his head, and then pours out 
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the contents on the ground. If, however, a girl is desired the milk is omitted 
from the concoction. 

Among the many theories as to the divination of the sex of a child before 
birth the following are curious. Among the Marwar Bhils, if the woman’s face 
is bright and she hankers after sweetmeats, the child will be a boy. Among the 
Minas of Tonk a somewhat opposite theory is held, that if a woman’s face looks 
bright the child Avill be a girl. But, here too,- if the child is to be a boy the 
mother prefers good food to sour things, whereas if she shows a preference for 
chewing bits of earthen pots it will be a girl. Among the Marwar Bhils, if the 
milk of a pregnant woman,' when drawn off and placed on the fire, bubbles the 
offspring will be a boy. 

Pilgrimages, offerings and prayers to particular gods and shrines are among 
the common superstitions for causing a woman to conceive. Among the Marwar 
Bhils there is a curious idea that if a barren woman tears off a rag from the 
head-dress of a fertile one and drinks off a decoction of it she will conceive. 
The fertile woman is said to object to this. Were she to become aware of it 
she would never use the liead-di'ess again. Again, if a barren woman steps 
over a woman who has just been confined she will manage to conceive. 
Sometimes an unused earthen pot, sprinkled with ochre and with a cocoanut 
placed in it, in Bhagwat’s name, is hung over the woman’s bed for twelve 
months. If she conceives the cocoanut is sacrificed to Bhagwat. 



Subsidiary Table I. Variations and General Proportions of the sexes by Provinces, Natural Divisions, States or Districts. 
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Subsidiary Table II . — Number of females per 1,000 males at different age periods by religions at each of the last S Censuses. 
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•lO'lO 

50.59 

(10 and over • .. 

Total SO (iwf Oftr 

Total all apfcs (actual population) ... 
Total all agros (natural population) ... 

AJmor-Morwara.— 

0 

1 

II 

3 ... !!. ... ... 

1 

Total O-i 

5.0 

lO.M 

1519 

20.21 

2.'),29 

Tefal o.rn ... 

30..39 

10.(9 

50 .;, 9 

00 and nvrr 

TcOnl SO anil ov^r ... 

Total all agoo (actual population) 

T 0 t. 1 l all nftes (natural population) 


I Inclii'ling Bmhmoi in Rajpulnns. • Jndniling Arya’. 

Ntnr Tlio 1901 and 1891 figurfi for Rajputara MolmleChbalira, I’irawa and Sironj parganai of Tonk. 
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CHAPTER VI. — SEX, 


Subsidiary Table III . — Number of females per 1,000 males at different age 
periods, by certain religions, for Natural Divisions. (Census of 1911.) 



Eastern Division.* 

Southern Division.t 

VT'estern Division. 

Age. 

All religions. 

Hindus. 

a 

cS 

*3 

to 

p 

S 

All religions. 

Hindus. 

Musalmans. 

All religions. 

Hindus. 

n 

a 

(3 

E 

'3 

ra 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

a 

8 

9 

10 

0 

989 

989 

981 

1,018 

1,012 

1,054 

971 

972 

973 

1 

1,031 

1,028 

1,049 

1,051 

1,043 

1,014 

982 

976 

1,018 

2 

1,037 

1,035 

1,041 

1,051 

1,044 

1,121 

994 

994 

988 

3 

1,042 

1,042 

1,037 

1,069 

1,062 

1,130 

977 

976 

986 ^ 

4 

973 

970 

996 

968 

964 

1,058 

954 

952 

955 

Total, 0-4 

1,01S 

1,011 

1,016 

1,030 

1,0S4 

1,0SS 

975 

074 

970 

6-9 

899 

896 

919 

874 

859 

923 

880 

877 

877 

10-U 

786 

729 

781 

742 

722 

807 

771 

766 

785 

16-19 

781 

778 

815 

792 

758 

846 

763 

742 

768 

•JO-24 

1,01G 

1,012 

1,045 

1,024 

989 

1,000 

977 

959 

961 

26.29 

896 

893 

9-25 

945 

923 

879 

860 

840 

835 

Total, 0-S9 

SOS 

SOO 

915 

OSS 

SOI 

937 

.S79 

367 

S74 

30-39 

894 

890 

939 

891 

891 

824 

894 

879 

856 

40-49 

915 

914 

942 

992 

1,016 

8-25 

946 

935 

857 

60-59 

883 

884 

878 

1,107 

1,121 

811 

. 911 

909 

799 

60 and over ,,, 

1,022 

1,031 

958 

1,427 

1,450 

902 

1,224 

1,238 

1,037 

Total, 30 and over 

014 

013 

931 

991 

1,004 

SSO 

950 

941 

S6S 

Total, all ages actual 
population 

900 

898 

920 

946 

937 

896 

904 

893 

872 

Total, all ages natural 
population J 

886 

§ 

§ 

954 

§ 

§ 

893 

§ 1 

§ 


* Excludes Ajmer, 
t Excludes Merwara. 


include immigrants from aud emigrants to outside India. 
§ Figures for Ifiudus aud Musalniaus are iiot available* 
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Subsidiary Table IV . — Number of females per 1,000 males for certain selected castes. 
RAJPUTANA AND AJMER-MERWARA. 


^AXiiiuuu niTuuguu II 

order of social preoedenoo) 


JliuduB.— 

Brahman* 

Rajput* 

Kaj-astha 
Malinjan (Hindu)* 
Maliajan (Jain)* 
Jnt 

Gujar* ... 

Ahir 

Mali* ... 

Mina 

Khati* ... 

Xni’ 

Rawat ... 

Rchari ... 
Kuniliar* 

Cliakar** 

Daroga ... 

Gola Piirab 
Bhil ... 

Mcr ... 

Balai ... 
B.amb!ii** 

Raigar ..; 
Chamar** 

• Bhangi ... 


DivoUtt, Saihut, Pricslt. ■ 

Eairagi 

Sadhu** ... 


Mueatmant . — 

Fakir 

Haim Hliani .. 
Kiasai** ... 
Kumliar 
Meo or Mewati 
MeratKathat .. 

Moghal 

Nai** 

Pathan 

Rajput*' 
Kangrcz** 
Saiyad ... .. 

Shekh 


Mtscellaneout . — 

Bhil (Animist) ... 
Christian (Indian)*' 
Cliristian (others) 
Minn (Animist) 


lAcoording to Imperial 
Table XUI. 


Number of females per 1 ,000 males according to Imperial 
Table XIV. 


Females 
per 1,00( 
males in 
all ages. 

Serial 
order ae- 
cording t< 
proportior 
of women 

> All ages 

. 0-4. 

5-11. 

12-14. 

15-19. 

20-39. 

40 and 

over. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


8 

9 

10 

937 

16 

937 

1,018 

878 

606 

776 

952 

1,027 

na 

40 

778 

832 

699 

501 

595 

787 

917 

8.38 

38 

839 

980 

931 

758 

798 

809 

805 

UoS 

7 

957 

994 

919 

752 

864 

979 

1,023 

1,044 

3 

1,044 

995 

942 

933 

985 

1,069 

lil55 

b6i 

.34 

851 

955 

819 

720 

704 

842 

929 

84C 

37 

846 

988 

828 

649 

698 

847 

896 

€54 

33 

854 

1,028 

827 

709 

613 

890 

898 

925 

17 

924 

1,009 

877 

707 

804 


965 

880 

30 

880 

1,00.3 

827 

090 

706 

903 

942 

940 

11 

940 

1,015 

871 

754 

776 

1,003 

994 

914 

23 

914 

1,055 

853 

661 

772 

912 

995 

895 

25 

895 

993 

849 

632 

737 

922 

910 

917 

18 

917 

968 

825 

731 

720 

926 

1,106 

939 

15 

939 

1,028 

878 

778 

819 

948 

I'OOl 

1,070 

1 

1,089 

1,024 

883 

843 

966 

1,106 

li397 

1,035 

2 

1,054 

1,004 

802 

840 

906 

1,060 


Included in 

Chaknr ... 

913 

1,092 

808 

784 

843 

'910 

940 

708 

41 

910 

1,028 

812 

680 

884 

938 

884 

890 

27 

890 

1,048 

905 

749 

757 

872 

886 

953 

10 

952 

1,048 

872 

76.3 

799 

968 

1,018 

914 

20 

914 

1,018 

853 

789 

1,100 

823 

'993 

959 

0 

959 

1,077 

920 

782 

926 

976 

939 

942 

13 

943 

1,043 

890 

790 

847 

973 

956 

943 

12 

948 

1,029 

882 

760 

884 

1,000 

946 

851 

35 

853 

1,020 

856 

666 

754 

852 

835 

034 

42 

087 

906 

797 

524 

544 

683 

619 

902 

22 

902 

1,043 

901 

772 

800 

954 

834 

909 

21 

909 

914 

808 

683 

719 

1,011 

987 

900 

5 

961 

1,00.3 

901 

759 

880 

1,025 

1,019 

881 

29 

881 

1,007 

912 

734 

777 

883 

851 

897 

24 

897 

1,000 

874 

760 

749 

949 

920 

821 

39 

755 

973 

707 

662 

587 

725 

775 

884 

28 

883 

1,091 

861 

861 

894 

876 

806 

955 

8 

953 

1,007 

923 

832 

807 

982 

949 

• 880 

31 

880 

1,022 

914 

795 

805 

864 

859 

849 

30 

844 

947 

871 

703 

604 

883 

840 

916 

19 

910 

1,095 

933 

804 

812 

930 

856 

891 

26 

891 

1,069 

902 

054 

816 

912 

826 

880 

32 

880 

981 

927 

698 

802 

881 

875 

907 

4 

907 

1,041 

854 

884 

875 

1,000 

990 

955 

9 

955 

1,071 

937 

613 

1,275 

889 

891 

511 

43 

511 

922 

861 

557 

982 

.334 

700 

940 

14 

940 

1,029 

840 

693 

722 

952 

1,058 


* Includes Aeharaj, Bolira Nandwania, * 

Joslii, Pujari, Bajgar. s 

“ ,, Bhati, Gaur, Jada, Rangar. » 

“ ,, Andara, Arora, Deswal, n, 

Parik, Bora, Srimali. 

■* „ I/oda, Parik, Soni, Srimali. 

‘ „ Ghosi. ” 

' ,, agban.B 


Includes Klioradi. 

„ Hajjnm. 

„ Rajkumhar. 

,, Hazuri, Vazir. 

„ Kamar Bambhi, Kamariya. 
), Bola, Jatia. 


*' Includes Raraanaiidi, Sadh. 


lA 

Khatik. 

la 

)) 

Hajjnm. 

10 

1) 

Bhati, Jada, Rangar, 


Rath. 

17 

>1 

Nilgar. 

*® Excludes Goanese; 











SunsiDURV Table Y, -Actual numler of births and deaths reported for each sex during the decades 1891^1900 and 1901-1910. 
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Figures for Bajputona aro not availablo, 
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Appendix III. 

NOTE ON VARIOUS BIRTH CUSTOMS, Etc., ! 

»'■ 

MUNSHI DIN DAYAL, B.A., 

OiNSnS SnPERINTESDBKT, DHOLPUR ST.VTR. 


BIRTH CUSTOMS. 

A female is considered fit for impregnation on the appearance of the menstruation flow. No ceremonies are 
performed by the Hindus of this State when this occurs. Garhhdhan or fgeuis-bearing ceremony whieh, according 
to the Vedas, ought to be performed on the occasion, and was onoe performed, is now neglected, and is only nomi- 
nally iierformed along witli the Sfmani ceremony in the seventh, eighth or ninth montli of pregnancy. Among 
Decoani castes, however, a oeremoiy. called relushariti or menstruation appeasing is performed. As soon as a girl 
first menstruates, sugar is distributed among all relations and friends as a sign of 303’. The girl is seated in a room 
speciall3' decorated,' and friends and relations ooine and present her with fruits and flowers and sweetmeats. On the 
fourth da3' she is bathed and her lap is filled with fine fruits, each of the best kinds. AVithin 15 days Garhhdhan 
or foetus-bearing ceremony, is performed, in which the gods are pra3'ed to see that she may conceive and beget a 
child in due course of time. A woman in menstruation remains impure for 3 days among the higher Hindu castes. 
•She bathes on the fourth day and joins her husband. Lower castes, such as Golas, Kolis, Ohaniars and Bhangis, are 
not very particular about impurity attaching to this occasion. 


Barrenness. 

Barrenness is loolced upon with feelings of great uneasiness by females alike among Hindus, Jains, Musalmaut 
and Parsis. A barren woman is called bdnjh, whieh is a term of ret)roaoh. A Hindu or Jain woman trios to 
get rid of her barrciiness. If it is believed to be caused by the anger of some god or goddess, she quiets them by 
ravers and b3' giving them their pet offerings or taking vows. If the barrenness is due to the unfriendly in- 
utnoe of some planet, she engages a Brahman to repeat pray-ers in its honour and fasts on the da3’ sacred to it. 
If the disease is caused by a spirit she walks 108 times round the pipal tree on a non-moon Monday, pours water 
at its root and u-inds a cotton thread round its trunk. Women are said to tiy to get rid of their barrenness by 
pricking a neighbour’s child on a .Suud.13’ or Tuesday with the point of a needle, or 03’ secretly cutting a tuft of the 
hair of its head. Some are said to swallow an undipped betel nut after keeping it for sometime under the oot of 
a woman in labour, or seerotly tearing a piece out of the clothes of a pregnant woman or a woman in child-birth, 
an act whieh, when discovered, causes uneasiness to the woman and her relations, as it is believed to cause the 
child’s death or the pregnant woman’s miscarriage. , 

Childless Musalman females also resort to various means to obtain children. They obtain charms from saints 
ipirs) and exorcists (dmlle). Tlie charms consists of a diagram drawn on a piece of paper. It is to bo either washorl 
in rose-water and drunk or worn round the neck. After conception, some talisman is given, with the object that 
the issue may be male. The cliarm is washed in water, which is drunk immediately or is used after a monthly 
bath. .Some dead saints also have a reputation of giving children. Many childless and spirit-possessed Musal- 
man females resort to tlie graves of saints. The leaves of a tree near the grave of the saints are said to favour 
o'onooption. 

Sex-divination. 

Keraales make guesses about tlie sex of tlie baby to be born in a variety of ways. Among Musalmansa few 
drops of milk are squeezed out from the bosom of the pregnant woman; from its thinness or thiokness the sex of tho 
child is oonjeoturod. If the milk is thin it is foretold that a boy is to be born. Among Hindus if the face of tho 
pregnant woman is full aud blooming, the birth of a male child is predicted. On tlic other hand, if her face 
is lean and emaciated, a female child is expected. If the pregnant woman gets more than the usual sleep a girl is 
expected, and if she sloops loss than usual, a boy. It the right side of the abdomen of a pregnant woman 
.appears protruding a bo3' is expected, and a girl if the left side so appears. The objects which appear to a 
pregnant woman in her dreams are also supposed to furiiisli an indication of the sex of the child she is to deliver, 
if tlie3' are' objects of the male-gender, a in ile child ; if they' are of a female gender, a female child is expected. 

Seclusion of Women at Child-birth. 

A pregnant woman is not allowed .to draw water from a well or do any' other house work. She keeps her- 
self eonlined to the house aud does not appear before tho elder male members in the house. AVhon the labour 
begins, she is taken to a warm room, the windows of which are kept shut. 

Generally aDhaiiuk or a Balai woman acts as inidwifo. The mother remains secluded for about 40 days 
among Brahmans, Banias and other high-oastes, and for a short peri.id varying from 10 to 20 day's among tho lower 
castes. Most of the low-oastes on delivery put the child in a basket and it wails on without being either sick or 
sorry. Among Parsis the mother is kept ly'ing in a room up to the 40th day, and is not allowed to move out or 
touch anything. On the night after the 40tli day she is bathed aud purified. 

Prohibited Foods before and after Child-birth. 

About two months before delivery a pregnant woman l.s not allowed to cat things which cause boating in the 
stomach, i.e., chillies, oil, etc. After delivery she is not nllowod to eat things which are cooling. During the 
first few days after delivery she is given a decoction of f/ur and i/hi and such nutritious food as hiarird, Molassess 
aro generally given in preforencB to sugar. Drinking-water is either boiled or a red-hot piece of iron is thrown 
into it. Huoh food and vegetables as are believed to cause indigestion to the child are avoided. But all this is 
dfuio in the house of tho well-to-do people, while the poor, living on coarse grain, liave the same food during 
confinement ns they use ordinarily'. Among a few families a woman in confinement uses milk and such like light 
food. 

Disposal of Dead Child’s Body. 

A dead body of a child, just after birth, is either drowned in a river or buried in the burial ground sot apart 
for the purpose. In the case of a grown-up child, unless the child died from sniall-pox, the dead body is cremated. 
But if death has occurred by' small-pox tho dead body is usually buried. 

Treatment of 'Women Dying In Child-birth. 

If a woman dies within 10 days of her delivery an iron nail is driven into the doorw.ay' immediately after 
her corpse is taken out, so that her spirit may not return and trouble the inmates of the house. 
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Namingr and Ear-boring Ceremony. 


place 
the name 


the name whioii ims already been fixed upon. The name is chosen by the eldest o£ tlie family. 

The eai-.boring ceremony is performed within 15 years of the child’s birth. It is observ^ generally in the 
odd rears tf tlTbirth. In ciaes where children die after birth tlio ceremony is perfomed within forty days of 
the K! In some families the ceremony is performed with great pomp and show, and among others they Wee 
the ohild to tho Ganges. 


Shaving Ceremony. 

The head-shaving ceremony is the eleventh Vedio rile and lakes place on some auspicious day, either iu the 
Iliird or fourtli vear of tlie boy or at tho time of the Upanayan or thread-girding. Among Brahman castes it is 

.. - 1 .t Am/\nrr TTrtlia nnfl nf.hor Arf.i7nTi whfi rln nftf. ccjaan 


barber who is in readiness, then shaves the head clean. The hair is taken by tho father’s sister and thrown into 
a well or river. Among J-ain Baiiias, when a baby is three, five or seven years old, the boy s head is completely 
shaved, and a tuft of hair is out from the hack of a girl’s head, but except that friends and relations aro feasted,, 
no nartioulai’ ceremonies arc performed at tho time of hair-cutting. Shaving rites, calicd Agiga arc performed 



the child is a girl one goat is sacrifioed, but If it is a boy two aro saorificed. When tho shaving is over, the child’s 
hair and nails are laid on bread and carried away to be tluowii into a river. 


Bismlllah. 

Tile riglit of Sismilldh, or taking tlie iiaiiio of God, takes place among JIusalinaus when a boy or girl reaohes 
tile ago of four years, four nioutlis and four days. The child is covered witli sehrd or flower sheet and seated on 
a eushion. Sweetmeats are laid before it, and two plates of these covered with gold paper are given to it. The 
MuUdIt or priest repeats tlio opening chapter of tlie Quran and tho ohild follows. Tiio priest then invokes bless- 
ings on the child and its parents, and the members of tho company present(8ay An\tn at ovor 3 ’ pausejl A procession 
is then performed and tlie oliild is taken to kiss-tlio {Dargiih) tomb of the family guardian saint {Pir). .When the 
procession returns many presents aro made to tho child bj' friend.s and relations, and tlie female.? one by one 
perform the halayan lend, or the oeremonj' of taking upon themselves tlio child’s sorrow. In doing it a woman 
Xxtsses her hands over the child from liead to foot and tlicn setting her knuckles or finger-tips against her temples 
pirosses them till the joints crack. 


Circumcision. 

Cireumnision, or khatnd, takes place among Musalniaiis generally wlicii tho boy is six or seven years old. 
Among tho Sheikhs and Moglials it sonietimos takes place as carlj’ ns the sixth day after birth. This rite is 
considered so important bj' these people tlint it is performed on girls ns well ns on boj’s. 

Superstition regarding the^lllness of Children. 

It is believed botli bj’ Hindus and Musalniaiis tliat cliildrcn are liable to tlio influciioe of the evil eye. , Tht. 
two chief guards against it are iron nrtiolus and black articles, l.'o turn aside the evil eye the handsome and 
beloved children also wear a necklace of square copper or silver plates, and on tlieso plates numbers ore marked, 
whose total, when counted horizontally and verticallj" or diagonally, olwaj’s comes to the same figure, either 15 or 
20. Whenever a child goes out a lamp-hlnok mark is made on its right chceli or behind tho right ear. 


Small-pox. 

Sraall-pox, including measles and oliiokou-pox, is called Silld when it is .opidemio. Small-pox is believed by 
tho Hindus to be presided over by a goddess called Sitld Maid, or small-pox mother. To protect their oliildren 
mothers propitiate Sitld Mdtd once in tlie j'ear, on tho bright and dark seventh of Sharavan (August), which is the 
day saored to her. As small-pox is believed to be caused oy hc.at, artificial heat is avoided as much as possible on. 
that daj", and all tho members of a familj' bathe witli cold water and eat cold food cooked on the previous day. 
When a child is actually attacked with small-pox, Mdtd Maiyd is propitiated W a visit to his stone image, whiolt 
is kept in a Maluldev or Mdtd’ a temple or under a nlm or pipal tree. Among Kolis, Kaohis or Kumhais and other 
low castes the small-pox stone is kept near their other objects of worship. One of the most reputed stones of the 
smali-xiox goddess near this State is in the Karanli State, Tho small-pox god is visited on the seventh, fifteenth 
and tweiity.firat day after the appearance of the disease, ou a Monday and Friday, No medioino is given to the 
child. The sight of a woman in child-birth or in her monthlj’ sickness and n person in black and of any unclean 
person is believed to be very injurious to the child. It is tlierefore protected from a stranger's gaze, and its cot is 
strewn with mm leaves to avert the ill effsot produced by tho shadow of an unclean person aooidentally falling on it 



CHAPTER Vit 


Civil. Contiition» 


1., Data for Discussion* — The data on whicli the remarks in this Chapter 
•re based are contained in the following Subsidiary Tables at the end of this 
Chapter, and Imijerial Tables. 

Subsidiary Table L — Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex, 
in each main religion and main age period, at each of the last two 
Censuses, in each Province. 

Subsidiary Table II . — Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex, 
in each main religion, and Natural Division, for the two Provinces 
combined. 

Subsidiary Table III . — Distribution by civil condition of 10,000 of each 
sex in each main religion and main age period in each Province. 

Subsidiary Table I V . — Proportion of the sexes by civil condition at certain 
ages for main religions and Natural Divisions. 

Subsidiary Table V . — Distribution by civil condition of l,OO0 of each sex 
at certain ages for selected castes. 

Imperial Table VII. — Age, sex and civil condition, by Religion, States, 
Districts and Cities. 

Imperial Table XIV . — Civil condition by age, for selected castes. 

As regards the figures by age periods in any of the above Tables it must be 
remembered that they are based on the actual age entries in the schedules; and 
the various inaccuracies therein, to which attention has been drawn in Chapter 

V on Age, must be reflected, perforce^in the ligure^in this Chapter. 

^ ^ /lovcnv ^ 


1 

Cervirctt 

xncLLOL. 

LLn.Lte-cL- 




tiiv- 

';'^r 1,000 sex. 





00 •550 400 450 


Proporiton. of widowed per (,ooo of sex. 


FemcLLe^ 


PiinjcLb.^ 

IL nttecL PouCnces 
AJMER-MER- 
-WARA. 

RAJPUTANA. ’ 

Central [ndta.. 

Bombay 

IrtdivcL. 




RAJPUTANA 
AJMER-MERWAR a 

Cent rcuL India 
Bombay. 
ImdicL. 
United Troirinces, 
PvLTxjcLb. 



WtftAK$MK0.mgK»mfISIlU\ 



70 95 120 145 170 
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CHAPTER Vll. — OlVIti CONDITION. 


Civil condition of 1,000 of each »ex. 


Country. 

Sex. 

Uimiairicd. 

MniTletl. 

Widowed. 

Rajputana ... 

M 

F 

494. 

317. 

439 

,501 

67 

182 

A j m e r-M e r- 
wara 

M 

F 

472 

309' 

454 

510 

74 

180 

Bombay 

M 

F . 

4G9 . 
314 

475 

611 

57 

175 

Central India ... 

M 

F 

465 

316 

483 

505 

02 

179 

Punjab ... 

M 

F 

628 

377 

388 

480 

84 

143 

United Provinces 

M 

F 

449 

300 

473 

523 

. 78 

172 

India 

M 

F 

490 

344 

450 

483 

54 

173 

England (1901).. 

M 

F 

■ 008 

580 

357 

340 

3.5 

74 


2. Universality of Marriage. -As is well-known of course, mamage is 
the rule rather than the exception among Indians, this is esp^ially the 

■ case among Hindus. In Provinces, 
therefore, in which four- fifths of the 
population are Hindus, it is not sur- 
prising to find that out of every 1,000 
males in the two Provinces combined 
only 493 are unmarried, and among 
females only 317. The male figures 
are very near those (490) of all India. 
The female unmarried figures ^344) 
for India show that these Provinces 
are more married, so far as females 
go, than the average in India, The 
differences between India and England 
in this respeci; are reflected in the 
fact that there were in England, in 
1901, 608 unmarried males and .586 
unmarried females per 1,000 of each 
sex, thus showing that there are 23 
per cent more unmarried males and 
85 per cent more unmarried females 
in that country than in these Pro- 
vinces. The great difference in the female figures is partly due, of course, to 
the marked deficiency of females here, tlie reverse being the case in England. 
Taking each of the two Provinces separately, marriage is less common in 
both sexes in Eajputana than in Ajmer-Merwara. Comparing Rajputana with 
the four contiguous Provinces, the diagrams on page 155 show that, though 
marriage is more universal in either sex than it is in the Punjab, it is 
less so than in the Central India Agency, tlie United Provinces, and 
Bombay. 

The number of unmarried women" oyer-.the age of .40 is only 4,255, which 
means that in every 1,000 females who'^ffay^rpassed the age of 40 there are only 
just between 3 and 4 unmayridd^ Mo's^oft^these are probably prostitutes, or 
sufferers from some bodily ihJijiunfty ; a fet^bay- be genuine old-maids for whom 
their fathers have found if' iiifjiossible for .^hbme ^I’eason to arrange a suitable 
match. In one State, in 'enquiries wefejoba^ to test the accuracy of 

many of these cases, nearly all' qf ’ them were fouira td^be slave girls in the inner 
apartments of Rajputs, who^afe forced to live uunfeirried;_ 

Among the selected castes in Subsidiary Table Af, the most married (includ- 
ing, of course, the widowed) as regards males are Rangrez, Kayasthas, Chamars, 
Mers, Balais, Raigars and Pathans in Rajputana, and Kumhars,’ Jats, Malis, and 
Nais in Ajmer-Merwara ; and as regards females, the Brahmans, Darogas, Raj- 
puts, Gola Purabs, and Kayasthas in Rajputana, and the Brahmans, Malis, Jats, 
Rajputs and Mahajans in Ajmer-Merwara'. It is noticeable that in both Pro- 
vinces the Brahmans have the highest proportion of married females. * 


3. Proportion of Unmarried by Sexes.— Subsidiary Table Til shows 
that at each age period in both Provinces there is a far larger proportion of un- 
married males than unmarried females. To every 1,000 unmarried males of all 
ages in the two Provinces combined there are only 584 Unmarried females. 
This is out of all proportion to the ratio of the sexes genei’ally in either Province, 
which is 909 females to 1,000 males in Rajputana and. 884 in Ajraex’-Merwara, 
or 908 in the two combined. If we were to assume that every male of any age 
was to have only one wife and she was alive and in these Provinces, 531, 1 1 9 males 
in the two Provinces combined, or 9 per cent of them, would have, to go without 
wives. But, as a matter of fact, after deducting the unmarried females from the 
unmarried males, there is still a balance of 1,186,099 unmarried males or 21 per 
cent of the total males, or in other Avords more chan tivice what there would be 
if the assumption in the previous sentence took effect, for whom no unmarried 
females are available. This deficiency of wives is due not so much to polygamy, 
for Subsidiary Table IV shows that there are only 37 married females in excess 
among eve^ 1,000 married males, as to the prohibition of re-marriage among 
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widows. To every 1,000 widowers there are 2,452 widows! If we were to 
marry off all the widowers to the widows there would still be 561,974 of the 
latter to console the 1,186,099 forlorn bachelors for whom no virgins are avail- 
able. Of the balance of 624,125 bachelors who would still be thus unprovided for, 
581,119 would have to comfort themselves with the thought that they were 
condemned to celibacy by the inexorable laws of sex proportions in these 
Provinces, this number being the excess of males over females in the total 
population, and the remaining 93,006 with the consolation that they were the 
victims of the greed for a plurality of wives which exists among some of their 
more fortunate brethren 1 But this latter figure of 93,006 disconsolates is small 
compared with the 561,794, who, as remarked above, could be provided with 
wives if widows were allowed to re-marry ! 

! 

4. Variation in Civil Condition at Certain Ages in Provinces.— It m 

not possible to go back further than 1901 in comparing the changes in the 
number of married people at the various age periods, as civil condition tables 

for the whole Province were not compiled previous to 
( a) Bajputana. that year. This makes it somewhat difficult to form 

any conclusions as to any real changes taking place, 
for comparisons with 1901, which are the only ones possible, are rather vitiated 
by the fact that the terrible famines of the previous decade would interfere 
somewhat with the ordinary customs of the people as regards marriages. The 
fact, however, that the proportion of unmarried males has increased since 1901, 
at all age periods below 20, and among females at the periods below the age 
of 1 0, while there has been a decrease in the unmarried of both sexes above 
these respective ages, looks as if there really was a growing tendency to abandon 
the practice' of early child-marriage. There are the stronger grounds for this 
conclusion when we remember that the more favourable conditions enjoyed by 
the Province in the recent decade might be expected to have caused an increase 
in the number of early marriages. 

Among the widowed there has been a decrease at all age periods among 
males, except at ‘60 and over among females, there has been a decrease at aU. 
periods except ‘ 40-59 ’ and ‘ 60 and over.’ It is difficult to say how far this 
decrease among the widowed under 40 may be due to a gradual tendency to 
relax the rules against the re-inarriage of widows, but the signs are hopeful, as 
pne would naturally expect to find the effects showing themselves first among 
the younger generations. 

The variations in Ajraer-Merwara are not quite the same as those in 
Bajputana. Unlike Bajputana, there has been a slight 
(b) Ajmer-Merwara. decrease among unmarried males below the age of 5, 

and an increase among those between 20 and 39, 
Among females also there has been a decrease among the unmarried ones below 
5. At the remaining periods in both sexes the variations have been in the same 
direction as the Bajputana ones. Among the widowed, the only difference in 
the two Provinces is that, while there has been a decrease in them among males 
and an increase among females at the * 40-59 ' period in Bajputana, the reverse 
is the case in Ajmer-Merwara, 

5. Civil Condition in Natural Divisions and States.— So far as the 
figures on the margin go, the Western Division would seem to be more addicted to 

polygamy than any of the others, as there are 59 married 
(a) Polygamy. women in excess to every 1,000 married males, and 

this excess, compared with the other Divisions, is found 
in all main religions except Aniraists and Christians, who form but a smaE 
percentage of the population. But some, at least, of this disproportion is due 
to the Marwari traders and Bajputs leaving their wives behind when they 
emigrate. The Jains, to which religion most of these trading castes belong, 
have much the largest excess of married women, amounting to 277 per 1,000 
married males. Yet, unlike all the other religions, among whom the proportion 
of unmarried females is in exact inverse ratio to that of the married ones, the J ains 
also have the greatest proportion, in the Division, of unmarried females to males, 
which looks as if the emigration mentioned above, rather than polygamy, 
was the chief factor in producing the present situation in this Division. The 
figure is highest in Bikaner and Jaisalmer, where there are about 1,066 married 
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women to every 1,000 married males, but Marwar likewise has a higher pro- 

poi-tion (1,057) than any other State 
except Banswara (1,063). In Chapter 
VI attention was drawn to the curious 
anomalies in the Jaisaliher sex figures. 
And here again they seem extraordi- 
nary, for the State with the lowest pro- 
portion of females (namely, only 821 to 
1,000 males) seems to show almost the 
greatest tendency to polygamy. It also, 
as noted below, has the greatest propor- 
tion of bachelors. It was just the same 
in 1901. Bharatpur (997) and the Aj- 
mer District (980) are the only two units 
where there are proportionately more 
married males than females. In 1 901 also 
the married males were in excess. This 
is easily accounted for in Ajmer, where 
there are British and Indian regiments 
in Ajmer, Deoli, and Nasirabad, and a 
fair number of Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians, many of them unmarried or 
without their wives. In Bharatpur it 
may be due to a shortage of women, 
there being only 849 to every 1,000 
males. The same reason may be the 
cause of Dholpur and Karauli having 
almost as low an average as Bharatpur 
both in 1901 and 1911. The low proportion in Sirohi is probably due to the 
figures being affected by the Military Stations at Erinpura and Mount Abu. 

The Southern Division has the greatest proportion of widows to widowers, 
namely, 2,892 to 1,000. This is greatly due to the high proportion among Ani- 

mists, who form about one-fifth of the population; the 
(b) Widowhood, proportion of widows to widowers among them is as 

as 3,330 to 1,000. Considering that widow re- 
marriage is allowed among this tribe this figure is very high. The high propor- 
tion in the Di'vdsion, is not, however, in any way due to an increase in widows, for 
they have declined iu the Division by as much as 8 '5 per cent, and among the 
Animists in the Division by 34'2 per cent, compared with a decline of only 1’7 
per cent among widows in the whole Province. It is due rather to a dispropor- 
tionate drop in the number of widowers, which is as much as 37'6 per cent in 
all religions in the Division and G7'3 per cent among the Animists and 33'2 per 
cent among the^ Hindus in it. It looks as if there had been a widespread re- 
marria,ge, especially among the males, of the widowed who lost their husbands and 
wives in the disastrous famines of the previous decade. Subsidiary Table II shows 
that, cornpared with the general female population, the actual proportion of widows 

IS lower, bo^ m this Division generally and among the Animists in it, than it is in 
any other Division. 


Proportion of married females per 1,000 
married males. 

Capital8=Wcs,tom Division. 

Italics = Eastern Division. 

Plain type = Southern Division. 
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nn 
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The marri^e of children under 10 among both sexes continues to be mor 
common in the Western than in any of the other Dmsions, and the Hindus of th 

much more inclination towards it than in am 
(cj Unld-marrtage. other Division, and than any other religion in any Divisior 
G + 1 . TV • • If" ^iso continues to be least common in both sexes in th 
T IS greatly due to the very large proportion of Animist 

1 whom, as religions, the average age marriage i 

Hindus or Musalmans. But whereas the Southern Divi 
. ^ airly accmate reflection of those for the individual States com 

P° ^5’ on the margin of the hext page show, (for most of them an 

with the lowest proportion of young married females), those for th( 
Western Division are somewhat misleading, as they are swamped bythe Marwa 
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ones. It will be seen that there are only four units, including the Ajmer District, 

where the proportion of married females of 
these ages is so high as it is in Marwar ; 
while, on the other hand, the other two 
States in it, Jaisalmer and Bikaner, are 
among the first eight with the least ten- 
dency to child marriage. The proportion 
of married women under 5 years of age in 
Marwar is 17 per 1,000, and in the 5-9 pe- 
riod 90 per 1,000, compared with 13 and 77 
respectively for the whole of the Western 
Division. The large proportion of married 
female children in Jhalawar is very striking. 
Out of every 1,000 girls of these ages 83 
have been married, compared with only 3 
in Kushalgarh, the unit at the other end 
of the list. It is, however, not so striking 
as the Marwar figures of 1901, when there 
were 123 out of every 1,000 girls of this 
age who had been married. It is notice- 
able that both in 1901 and 1911 Shahpura, 
Marwar, Dholpur, Kishangarh, and Jhala- 
war have been the five States with the 
highest proportion of child-wives, though 
they have interchanged positions among 
themselves. In both years Kushalgarh and 
Banswara have been top of the list with 
the smallest proportion, and Alwar and 
Dungarpur have both been among the 
first five places in either jeav. Kotah, Bundi and Jhalawar alone show 
a larger proportion of child-wives than they did in 1901. Of the two British 
Districts, Merwara ranks among the G units with the least, and Ajmer among 
the 4 units with the greatest tendency to child-marriage. In their relative posi- 
tion to other units as regards absence of child-marriage, Dungarpur, Jaisalmer, 
Merwara, Mewar, Tonic, Shahpura, Marwar, show a better state of afiairs, and 
Alwar, Kotah, Bundi, Karauli, Partabgarh, Bharatpur, Ajmer, Dholpur, 
Kishangarh and Jhalawar a worse one; the remaining five have continued 
stationary. The figures in this paragraph include, of course, the widowed 
among the married. 

There seeh/s less' inclination to take 
upon themselves the bondage of wedlock ■ 

among the men 
(d) Jiachdordom. of the Western 

Division than 
elsewhere, for the proportion of • ba- 
chelors over the age of 1.5 is highest 
here, especially among Hindus and 
Muhammadans. This was the case, 
too, in 1901. This tendency to ba- 
chelordom is most marked, just as it 
was in 1901, in Jaisalmer, where nearly 
half the males between 20 and 40 are 
unmarried. In this State there is a 
gi'eater shortage of women' than in 
any other, there being only 821 to 
1,000 males. The figures on the margin 
show that Bikaner likewise has, and 
had ill 1901, a high proportion of 
bachelors ; so, too, have the Bhil 
States of Kushalgarh, Banswara and 
Dungarpur. It is curious to note 
that all the 13 Eastern Division 
States fall among the 15 with the lowest 
proportion of bachelors. 


Propoi tion of mininrric'l r.ialc.-, to all ninles 
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Proportion of imfnavricd females per 1,000 total 
females aged 0-9. 


Capitals = Western Division. 
Italica = Eastorn Division. 

Plain tj'po= Southern Division. 
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*Kiolu(Iing Chhabni, Pirawa and Sironj. 
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6. Civil Condition by Religion.— The most married religion, including the 
widowed, in the two Provinces combined, is Hinduism among males and Jainism 

among females. The second 
place is taken by Musal- 
mans among males and 
Hindus among females. 
Animists come fourth and 
Christians fifth in either 
sex. Compared with 1901,' 
there appears to be an in- 
crease in the unmarried 
among Hindus, Animists 
and Christians of both sexes, 
and 'Jain males. This ia 
probably owing to the great 
increase in the proportion of children under 5 years of age which has taken place 
among these religions during the decade. The increase at these ages has been 
very slight among Musalmans, who, alone among the main religions, show a 
decrease in the ranks of the unmarried. 

The widowed of both sexes are most numerous among Jains; then among 
Hindus, Musalmans, Animists, and Christians. The widowed of both sexes have- 
decreased in number among Hindus, Musalmans, Animists and Christians. 
Among Jains, widows have increased, Avhile widowers have decreased. 

7. Prevalence of Widowhood and Prohibition of Widow Re-mar- 
riage. — The more universal marriage is among a people, the greater wdll be the 
extent of widowhood. And in a country like India, where among so many castea 
the x’e-marriage of widows is forbidden, the numberof females who are widowed will, 
of course, be^ very high. One would expect it to be exceptionally high in these 
Provinces, with their large proportion of Hindus and Jains, among whom widow 
re- marriage is least common. Nor do the figures falsify this expectation, for, as 
the diagrams on page 155 show, the number of widows per 1,000 females is 
higher than in any of the four contiguous Provinces, and than the average for 
India. Among males, both Provinces have a higher proportion of widowers than 
Central India, Bombay and the average for all India, though they are beaten 
by the Punjab and. the United Provinces. Both the figures, of course, are 
very much higher than the English ones. It is, however, satisfactory to note 
that in every main r eligion the proportion of widowed in both sexes has decreased, 
except among the Jain females. Enquiries made in the various States seem to 
show^ that at present tliere -,s ug TnavIfRcl movement in Bajputana towards 
reln.xmg -fclcie rules against the re-marriage of widows. — -X^ -Aji^xof-jJ^Rr-wara a slight 
tendency is noticeable, said to be due to the influence of the Arya Samaj. In 
every religion excejit Christianity the proportion of widows still far exceeds 
that of widowers, which seems to show that, even among religions which do 
not actually forbid the re-marriage of widows, the custom is not popular. Tliis 
feeling must be especially strong Avhen one remembers the general shortage 
of females in all religions except the Jains. Even among the Arya Samajists, 
the proportion of widows among females is nearly three times. as great as the 
corresponding one among males. Spite of all this, however, it is encouraging, 
whatever be the cause, to note that the number of widows under, the age of 40 
has declined in the last decade by as much as 28 ’S per cent in the Provinces 
combined, compared with a drop of only 2’1 per cent in widows of all ages, and 
spite of an increase of 7'8 per cent in the general female population under 40 
years of age. 

. Widow Re-marriage among certain Castes.— The principal castes 
111 : these Provinces which absolutely forbid widow re-marriage are Brahmans, 
Rajputs, Mahajans and Kayasthas, and it is impossible to believe, that shortage 
of women in the caste has led to the prohibition, for, in all of them, except 
the Jam ^Mahajans, . the males far outnumber the females. Some of the 
other castes, with fair social status and observers of the pixrda system, also 
follow tlm custom. Among these, however, should their widows re-many, 
their fresh issue is legally recognized as legitimate. 

Among the selected castes in Subsidiary Table V, those with the highest 
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are the Gola Purabs, Kayasthas, Mahajans and . 
Brahmans in Rajputana, and tU©; 
Mahajans, Jats, Brahmans, and Gujars 
in Ajmer-Merwara. On the margin 
are noted the castes which have the i 
largest proportion of widows. It ! 
will be seen that in either Province | 
the Brahmans, Rajputs and Maha- ' 
jans, among whom the prohibition ’ 
against widow re-marriage is strictest, ; 
have much the highest proportion. 

Of the other castes in Rajputana 
with a proportion of over 20U widows, 
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it is noticeable that the Sadhus and Bairagis are devotee castes, and the Darogas, 
Chakars, and Gola Purabs are the large 
illegitimate and hand-maiden castes. Of the 
two remaining ones, the Kayasthas forbid 
widow re-marriage, and the Kaim Khanis 
are Rajputs converted to Muhammadanism, 
who, however, retain most of the Hindu 
customs ; and evidently the Rajput prejudice 
against widow re-marriage lingers among them. 

In this connection it is curious to note that 
the Meos or Mewatis, the other large Rajput 
tribe converted to Islamism, have a very low 
proportion of widows, only 136 per 1,000. 

They are very probably more nearly related 
by descent to the Minas than to the Rajputs, 
and this, rather than the change in their 
religion, may account for widow re-marriage 
being allowed among them. 

The Hindu castes noted on the margin 
are some of the important ones which allow 
widow re-marriage generally, by the ndta or 
dha/rejd ceremony. This is not quite such an 

honourable ceremony as that of ordinary marriage, but^he is§ue from such 
marriages is recognized as legitimate. This custom, however, does not seem to 
reduce the proportion of widows very much, so far any haw as thp Jats, Malis, 
Kunihars, and Gujara go. Perhaps they are being in^iienced towards discourag- 
ing the practice by the example of the higher castes, , 

Nor does there seem very much connection, in the rest of the eastes in the 
table, between their social position and the proportion of wid.ows. For if we 
divide, for instance, the Rajputana ones into two groups of 1^0-200 and 100-150 
widows, we find, in the “ 150-200" group, 5 castes in Class IF of the social 
precedence table of 1 90 1 , 3 of Class V, 1 of Class VI, 2 pf Class VII and the four 
large Musalman tribes of Pathan, Saiyad, Shekh and Moghal; and in the 
“100-150” group, 1 of Class IV, I of Class V, 2 of Class VI, 3 of Class VII 
and 4 Musalman castes. Much the same may be said of the Ajmer-Merwara ones. 

The following brief notes may be of interest about these castes. Among 
the Ahirs, Chamars, Gujars, Kolis, Kumhars, Minas and Rawats, in most 
States the younger brother has a prior claim to his brother’s widow’s band, and, 
in some cases, if the widow marries outside her late husband’s family, the new 
husband has to pay compensation to them. Among Jats and Malis the younger 
brother has a prior claim in some States, but in Bharatpur a Jat or a Mali widow, 
and in Kotah a Mali widow, is not allowed to marry any of her late husband’s 
brothers. Among Bhils and Merats in most cases a widow’s late husbaud’s 
brothers have no prior claim to her hand. Among all these castes the customs 
differ very much, both with the locality and the caste, as to whether a higher 
price is paid for a virgin widow than for one who is not a virgin, and also for 
a widow of any kind than for an unmarried girl- some cases it is higher, in 
some lower, and in others no difference is made. 

9. Marriage among Children under 10 years of Age. — The expres.sion 
“infant marriage” is usually applied in India to the marriage of children under 
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5 years of age. Both it and the marriage of children under 10 years have long 
been features of Indian life. But child-marriage is now being gradually admitted 

by the more educated Indian to be 
a grave social evil, mainly because 
of the- perpetual widowhood which 
it may entail on an infant girl 
whose husband dies even before the 
actual consummation of the marri- 
age ; and it is said that, for this 
reason, the castes who absolutely 
forbid widow re -marriage are, 
endeavouring to raise the marriage 
age among girls. Of these, the 
figures in Subsidiary Table 
clearly shdw that the Mahajans 
and Rajputs are among the castes 
with the least pronounced tendency to infant marriage. It is satisfactoiy, 
moreover, to note that in Rajputana, spite of a very large increase among 
children u nder 5 years of age, the proportion borne by the married and widowed 
to the total females of these ages is less than half what it was in 1901. Among 
males it is just a third. The actual figures, excluding Chhabra, Pirawa, and 
Sironj, have dropped from 2,470 to 1,512 married males and 5,352 to 4,394 
married females. Taking the two age periods of 0-4 and 5-9 together, it may 
be pointed out that in 1901, in all India, married females under 1 0 years of age 
numbered 16 per 1,000 of the total female population. In these Provinces they 
then numbered only 11 per 1,000. They have now dropped to 9 per 1,000. 
This welcome tendency also shows itself in both Provinees, though not to such a 
marked extent, among those aged 5-9. In Ajraer-Merwara, it is true, there has 
been an increase in both sexes among the married under 5 ; but even now there 
are only 438 married females and 130 married males of these ages. 

In both Provinces the practice of early marriage is most marked among 
Hindus, and then among Musalinans. Between them and the remaining religions 
there is a great gap, asthe figures on the margin above show. In no religion in Raj- 
putana does the practice of marriage, either under 5 or between 5 and 10, appear 
to bepn the increase except with the Musalmans. Among them the proportion of 
married and widowed females under 5 has risen from 4 to 5 per 1,000 ; and between 
5 and 10 years, from 53 to 61 per 1,000, the actual figures (excluding Chhabra, 
Pirawa and Sironj) bt'ing 1 94 and 3,016 in 1901 and 310 and 3,506 in 1911. 

Among the selef '*^ — ^ 

— •■ v.va tl.<cies-''Qnder 5 is in the Gujars, Jats, and Balais of Ajraer-Merwara, and 
the Bambhis and Rebaris of Rajputana ; and of females, among the Rebaris, 

Barabbis, Kasais, and Jats in Rajpu- 


tana, and the Jats, Gujars and 
Kurnhars in Ajraer-Merwara. In the 
5-11 period the Jats, Gujars, Kumhars, 
Balais, Chamars, Nais and Malis of 
Ajmer-Merwara, and the Rebaris, 
Kasais and Bambhis of Rajputana have 
the highest proportion of married males; 
and the Jats, Gujars, Malis, Kumhars, 
and Chamars of Ajmer-Merwara, and 
Kasais, Rebaris, J ats, Gujars, and 
Rangrez of Rajputana, that of married 
females. Excluding Christians, the 
Bhils, Meos, Moghals, Mahajans, Raj- 
puts, Kaim Khanis and Rawats are 
among those who show the least 
tendency to childhood marriage in 
Rajputana among both sexes, and the 
IT ii j i_ • Ajmer-Merwara Mers, Rawats, Merat 

Kathats, and Mahajans have the lowest proportions of married and widowed 
children of either sex. 

There are various theories as to the origin of the practice of infant 
mamage,^ which, it is now being urged by the social reformers, is not 
really enjoined or condoned by the ancient Hindu scriptures. Some say it 
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is due to the necessity of marrying daughters within the narrow caste circle, and 
parents are therefore anxious to make the best match they can as soon as 
possible for their girls. But one would scarcely expect to find this reason apply 
to these Provinces, nor to castes such as the Jats, Grujars and Kumhars, where, 
owing to males so far outnumbering females, the choice of a husband must be 
wide. Another theory is, that it is the desire to protect the virtue of their 
females. But this could be effected by marriage betweeen 5 and puberty just 
as much as by 'marrying them off under 5 years of age. For infant marriage 
does not in the least necessarily mean early sexual intercourse. This is seldom’ 
allowed before a girl attains puberty. 

10. Baby Marriage and Pre-natal Betrothal. — The Census statistics 
show that in B,ajputana among those under 1 year of age there were 52 married 

and 2 widowed males and 135 
married and 2 widowed females. 
Nearly all of these are among 
the Hindus, as the figures on the 
margin show. In Ajmer- Mer- 
wara there were only 10 females 
and 1 male of this age returned 
as married, and none as widowe.d. 
Practically all these entries, both 
as regards age and civil condition, 
were verified by very careful local 
enquiries made after the Census. 
There is therefore no doubt about their accuracy. They show that the practice 
of marrying babies still exists, but to a very slight extent. There has, however, 
been a marked propor- 
tional increase among 
the married and widow- 
ed babies of this age, es- 
pecially among females, 
most of which shows 
itself among Hindus, 
as will be seen from a 
perusal of the figures 
on the margin. The in- 
crease, however, among 
-married male babies is 
tar less than the increase among the total male population of this age, and even 
among Teraales it is less than the general increase. 

But it must not, of course, be assumed that all these bab^uimarriages are 
cases of pre-natal betrothal. Extensive enquiries have been ’ made throughout 
the Province as to what castes, if any, ever betroth their children before birth. 
The custom still lingers in a few places. For instance, it is found among the 
Kunbis (Kurmis) in Jhalawar, Kotah and Marwar ; the Chaubes in Karauli ; 
the Bambhis, Jats, Kumhars, Malis, Nais, Rebaris, and very occasionally among 
the Brahmans and Mahesris and other of the higher castes, in Marwar ; and, in 
Ajmer- Merwara, among these same castes as well as Rawats and Mers. In 
most of these cases the custom means nothing more than this, that in two 
families of great intimacy, should the wives become pregnant, an agreement is 
made between the parents that should the children be of opposite sexes, they 
will be betrothed to each other. In one caste in certain parts of Gujrat it is 
said that the practice had its origin in the curious custom of celebrating marriages 
in the whole caste on one day only, once in every ten or twelve years ; 
unborn babies were, therefore, swept into the marriage net. This, however, does 
not apply to Rajputana. But among the Chaubes in Karauli the practice, is 
said to be due to a system of exchange which has grown up from the scarcity 
of females. Accordingly, \vhen A marries his daughter to B’s son, B promises 
to give his daughter in return to A’s son. But, should B have no daughter at 
■the time, he promises to give one when bom. Should no daughter be born to 
him, he must find a wife for A’s son from among his nearest relatives. 

11. General Notes on Marriage Customs, etc. — Interesting articles on 
marriage customs, polygamy, exogamy, etc., will be found in Chapters Y and 
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'CHAPTER VU. — CIVIL CONDITION. 


IX of the Raj putana Report of 1001. It is' unnecessary to repeat them here, 
but the following brief notes may be of further interest. 

By law and custom a Musalman may have four wives and a Hindu 
two. But this privilege is not often taken advantage of, unless the first wife is 

barren or bears only female children. In one State 
(a) Polygamy. it is reported that Minas and Gujars have one wife 

for every herd of twenty cattle they possess ! The 
custom of Dharejd, by which a widow' is married to her deceased husband’s 
younger brother, is common to many lower castes in most places, and often 
leads, of course, to a man having more than one wife. Polygamy is said to be 
on the decrease in Karauli ; this is ascribed partly to the increased cost of living, 
and partly to the influence of the Walterkrit Hitkarni Sabha, a society founded 
in Rajputana with the idea of reducing marriage expenses, and introducing other 
marriage reforms, etc., among Rajputs. The principles underlying the rules of 
this society are said to be slowly leavening some of the other castes in Raj- 
putana. 

Among the Ahirs there is no fixed length of time which must elapse be- 
tween betrothal and consummation, and the average age at w'hich consummation 

of marriage takes place is from 15-20 for boys and 
(6) Bride price, age of from pubertj' to 16 among girls. They cannot in- 
conswmmation.prohi- ter-marry with their father’s mother’s paternal and 
h%Ud degrees, etc. maternal grand-mother’s gotras. Among Bhils the 

bride price, -which is fairly steady, varies from 
about Rs. 20 in Mewar to Rs. 70 in Dungarpur and Banswara. The average 
age for consummation is 14 or 15 for girls and 18 or 20 for males. They are 
forbidden to marry into the gotra of their parents. A widow is not allowed 
in some places to marry a man living in the same village as her late husband. 
With Gujars the bride price may vary from Rs. 40 to Rs. 100 and shows 
little tendency to rise. The age of consummation is from 13 to 15 for the 
girl and 16-18 for males. Neither the man nor woman may marry into their 
taker’s or naother's gotras. In some parts a widow' may not marry any 
one in her late husbpd’s village. With Jats the bride price varies from 
Rs. 50 to Rs. 200, and is said to have increased very much in some parts. The 
age of consummation varies from 13 to 16 for girls and 16 to 20 for boys. They 
may not marry into their parents’ or their maternal or paternal grand-mother’s 
gptras, though in some places this latter restriction is being relaxed. Amongst 
Minas there is no fixed price payable to the bride’s father. Consummation 
takes place about the age of 12 or 14 with girls and 15 to 18 with boys. They 
may not marry into the gotras of their father, mother, or paternal and maternal 
grand-mothers. Only the poorest classes among the Rajjnits eV5r 'pay a price 
■IflE .T^i^e holding good among- the higher ra^s. 

The price paid in the former case may risVto'xts.~2Q0,. _-Th,e! consummation age 
varies from 13 to 18 among girls and 16 to 20 among males. Rajputs cannot 
marry inside their own gotra, nor among their mother’s family, nor the descen- 
dants of their father’s sister or their own sister. Though pure Rajputs strictly 
forbid the re-marriage of widows, it is permissible among Natrayat Rajputs in 
Marwar. But the widow is not allowed to re-marry into her late husband’s nor 
her own father’s or mother’s group, nor to marry any man in her late husband’s 
village. A breach of this latter rule is punished with fine by the 
Darbar. The Eawatsoi Ajraer-Merwara pay anything between Rs. 96 and Rs. 140 
as a bride price, and the amount is rising, owing to the men being employed in 
Military and other Government service. The caste punches, however, depre- 
cate this'tendency and punish the offenders with fines. The age of consumma- 
tion varies from 12' to 15 with girls and 17 to 21 with males. The caste is 
vague as to the terms of relationship within which marriage is forbidden, but 
theiy are tending towards the limits observed by the more orthodox Hindu 
castes. 


No trace of any custom of cousin marriage has been found among the 

<e) Cousin marriaae. Brahmans, Chamars, Gujars, Jats, 

^ Kayasthas, Kolis, Kumhars, Malis, Mers, Merats, 
Minas, Rajputs, and Rawats. 
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The couvade custom is that whereby, when a woman gives birth to a child, 
her husband takes to his bed for some days, as if ill. and undergoes medical 

treatment as though he liiraself had borne the child. 
( A) Coxvvads Custom, The idea underl 3 dng it is supposed to be the acknowl- 

edgment on the part of the man that he is the real 
father of the child. No trace of the custom has been found in these Provinces. But 
the Census Superintendent of Kushalgarh has brought to notice a curious saying: 

Pomli Jane aur Pomla simdwad khdive. 

“Pomli gives birth to a child, but Pomla eats the good things provided for 

her.” 

The custom evidently existed somewhere among a- tribe called Pomla. The 
expression is now used in a sarcastic sense for any lazy, worthless fellow, who 
tries to profit by the labours of others. 

The only parts in which any traces of the curious Eastern system of 
marriage by sexwice are. found, are Jhalawar, Kotah, Kushalgarh, Marwar, and 

Ajmer- Merwara. By it a man agrees to serve for a 
(e) Max'riage by Service. certain time, which differs in each case, extending 

sometimes to 8 or 10 years, in another man’s house, in 
return for which, at the end of his service, he receives the latter’s daughter in 
marriage. They are married with the ordinary ceremonies. No sexual inter- 
course of any kind is allowed before the formal marriage takes place. The usual 
name for a bridegroom of this sort is Ghar Jamdi or Ghar Jawdi. The custom 
is found chiefly among the Gujars in Jhalawfir and Ajmer-Merwai’a, the Jats 
and Rebaris in Marwar and A j mer- Merwara, the Lodas in Kotah, and the 
Kuubis in Marwar. 

Among the Bhils in Kushalgarh it is said that the father endeavours to 
conceal his presence from the eiders of the family, at the time of his wife’s 
, . , , r, confinement, as if he had done some wrong. Among 

(fj Conduct of t le Fa er Minas in Bharatpur it is the custom for the father 

not to enter the room where the child is born tor six 
days after its birth. Among those of Dholpur it is said that if a child is born 
in Mul Nakshatra (that is, some inauspicious time), the father does not send his 
clothes to the wash nor shave himself for 27 da 5 ’’s. Among the Minas of Bundi 
the father touches no food till the priest h.as named the child. In Sirohi, if the 
priest says that a Mina child has been born at an unpropitious hour, the father 
absents himself from the house for at least seven and sometimes up to 27 days. 
Among some of the Marwar Bhils, when a father first sees the infant’s face, he 
places a four or eight-anna bit in the infant’s hands or a lump of yiir in its mouth. 

Among the Bhils in the Southern States the name-giving ceremony takes 
place soon after the birth of a. child, generally when it commences to take its 

mother’s milk. The Jogi or Bhil priest suggests the 

(g) Name-giving. name, wliich is often taken from the day of the week 

on which it was born, or some hill, stream, forest, etc., in 
the neighbourhood. Often the females of the neighbourhood collect together and 
choose the child’s name. The ceremony is performed by the paternal aunt or 
maternal uncle of the child, and after the ceremony the women are given liquor. 
Among those in Marwar a Srimali Brahman or a Gurda is generally, but 
not alway.s, consulted about the name when the child is five or six days old. He 
receives as his fee a cocoanut or flour, and ywr, and after referring to the 
horoscope, he suggests a few names, one of which is given to the child on the 
day the mother purifies herself. In some parts it is the custom not to give any 
name which is already held by a member of the family. Among the Mers and 
Hindu Merats of Ajraer-Merwara the Brahman suggests certain names, after 
making certain astronomical, calculations, out of which the father chooses one. 
With the Minas the custom is much the same, the ceremony being performed 
generally after the well-worship cei’emony. 

Among the Bhils of the Southern Division the ear-piercing ceremony gener- 
ally takes place when the child is two or three years old. A goldsmith is called, 

wIijo pierces the ear and puts a ring of some kind in it. 

, (h) Eur-piercing. The near relatives or some of the neighbouring women, 

who are invited to the ceremon}’’, are then fed with a 
porridge of Indian corn. Sometimes the piercing is done by one of the parents or 
an old woman in the house. 



Among the A/nias the ceremony tiiUcs place between one and live years old, 
and sinmltaneously with the tonsure ceremony (mvndun), in which tlie aunt takes 
the child in her lap and the family barber shaves it. The aunt receives a bodice as 
a present for the service. Nose-piercing is not allowed. In some places' the 
ear-piercing ceremony takes place at some particular spot wlierc the spirit of 
one of the forefathei s is supposed to reside. 

Among the il7ers and Hindu Merats of Ajmer-Merwara, on the death of an 
infant, a portion of the floor is washed and liped, and the dead body laid on it. It 

is then shaved, bathed in hot water, and wrapped up in 

(i) Disposal of Bodies of a cloth, in one corner of which are placed some picc; 

Children Dyivg in after which it is carried to the burial place. After 

Infancy. burying the body the funeral pai-ty return home and 

bathe. Among the Bhils of the Southern Division the 
body of a child dying in infancy is buried. In Kushalgarh, if it dies when 
teething has once commenced, it is burnt. In Marwnr, if it dies before it is old 
enough to feed on grain, it is buried in the cremation ground. If it is a boy its 
body is covered with white cloth, and if a girl with red. A burning cake of dung 
is applied to the child, as a mark of Hinduism, before burying it. In Dungarpur, 
a stone nearly a foot long is erected over its grave to prevent its becoming an 
evil spirit. Among Minas, children dying before the age of five are buried. 

The treatment nf a woman dying in child-birth among the Bhils of the 
Southern States consists sometimes of an incantation 

(j) Treatment of Women ceremony, but usually her body is simply cremated like 
Dying in Child-birth., that of any other woman. In Dungarpur, should the 

child die with the woman, a stone about two feet long, 
with their supposed likeness delineated on it, is erected on the eremation ground. 
Among the Minas in Marwnr, if the woman dies leaving her infant alive, the 
following precautions are taken to prevent her spirit haunting the house, the idea 
being that the yearning for her child would make her do so. Mustard seeds, 
sometimes mixed with pieces of brooms, are scattered on the way behind her 
bier, and some seeds are put into her mouth. Sometimes her feet are fettered 
and her locks cut off, and nails are fixed in the house walls. This superstition 
about her turning into a spirit is based also on the belief that, because she died 
in confinement, she would become a resident in Malichward, or Hell ; to escape 
which, she has no course left but to turn into a spirit. The object of scattering’' 
the mustard seeds is, that much of the spirit’s limited time at night would be 
taken up in picking up the mustard seeds, and thus it would be unable to reach 
the house 1 The well-known ceremony of Putal Bidi is performed to free her 
from the state of a spirit. Among the Minas in Bundi a somewhat similar 
ceremony takes place at the death of a woman whose child has died in her womb 
or been still-born. I heir bodies ai e caiTied together to the cremation ground to 
be burnt, and on the way mustard seeds and bits of brooms ai’e scattered, and a 
little raw thread is wrapped round the thorns and bushes bj^ the side of the road 
the procession goes along. Should a woman die just before the child is actually 
delivered, the child is cut out of the womb. 

following is a brief epitome of the usual procedure in a Bhil family in 
MB Southern States on the birth of a child. A feiv days before and after the 
birth the mother is forbidden to take curds or curd water; and in some cases meat, 

pepper, and acids are forbidden for about 30 days 
(k) Miscellaneous Coi emo- after. The woman w’ho helps in the delivery stays 
ntea at Birth. with the mother, and an arrow is placed on the bed 

. near the child to keep oil evil spirits,. The mother is 

secluded m the house with closed doors to prevent cold, and- is not allowed 
to touch anything in the house or do any work. Her plates, etc., are kept 
separate. Between the fifth and tenth day^ after delivery the mother is bathed 
and dressed in holiday attire. Belatives and friends assemble, and she is 
made to sit facing the sun, with an arrow in her hand. Flour is then scat- 
tered in the courtyard, and after distribution of rahra (porridge) and liquor the 
gathering disperses. Among the Minas the mother is secluded in a warm room 
for about 10 days. Great care is taken to keep a cal out of the room. If the 
midwife, or other attendant, has to leave the mother’s room she is not allowed to 
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re-enter it without fix'St purifying her clothes by sprinkling some cow urine on them. 
After her confinement the mother has to- live on (]ur and milk for three days,, 
after which she is given light food. After the family priest has chosen an 
auspicious day for the purification ceremonies, the house is washed, the floor 
and Ganges water mixed with cow urine is sprinkled over it. Earthen 
vessels are changed, and old clothes Washed. Bub the mother is not allowed to 
go out of the house till the 30th day, on which she is again purified, this being 
called the Jalwd or Jalpiijan ceremony, when she goes to a well, tank or river 
with other females to woi'ship. ' 

Among Bhils and Minas, sneezing is considered of good omen; so is the 
• grinding of teeth in a male child. In a. female child it 
(6) Superstitions:, is inauspicious. In Jaipur and one dr two other States 

: : it appears to be inauspicious in either sex. 

Among none of these tribes is there any custom at birth which appears to 
be connected with the idea of transmigration, etc., such as the burial of children 
at the threshold to facilitate the return of the soul to the mother', 
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Males.— 

0-4 

5-9 

10-U 

15-19 

20-39 

40-59 

60 and over 

Females.— 

0-4 

5-9 

10-14 

15-19 

20-39 

40-59 

60 and over 

Males.— 

0-4 

5-9 

10-14 

15-19 

20-39 

40-59 

60 and over 

Females.— 

0-4 

5-9 

10-14 

15-19 

20-39 

40-59 

60 and over 

Males.— 

0-4 

5-9 

10-14 

15-19 

20-39 

40..59 

60 ond over 

Females.— 

0-4 

5-9 

10-14 

15-19 

20-39 

40.59 

60 and over 

Males.— 

0-4 

5-9 

10-14 

15- 19 
20-39 
40-59 

60 and over 
Females.— 
0-4 
5-9 
10-14 

16- 19 
20-39 
40-59 

60 and over 

Males.— 

0-4 

5- 9 

19- 14 
16-19 

20- 39 
40-59 

60 and over 
Females.— 
0-4 

6- 9 
10-14 
16-19 
20-39 
40-59 

60 and over 

Hales.— 

0-4 

6-9 

10-14 

15-19 

20-.39 

40-59 

60 and over 
Females.— 
0-4 
6-9 
10-14 
15-19 
20-39 
■40-69 
60 and over 


UiimarrierJ. i 

Mftiiied. 1 


1911 

1901 ' 

1911 



IMII 

998 

994 

2 

6 



980 

965 

19 

81 

1 

4 

888 

854 

108 

129 

4 

17 

677 

629 

309 

328 

14 

43 


223 

722 

681 

58 

9d 

71 

90 

752 

715 

177 

195 

62 

69 

564 

572 

374 

359 

994 

987 

6 

12 

. 

1 

934 

910 

64 

84 

2 

6 

558 

603 

433 

374 

9 

2:1 

91 

197 

878 

738 

31 

65 

8 

17 

869 

.806 

123 

177 

4 

6 

472 

497 

524 

497 

3 

6 

141 

242 

856 

7o2 

999 

997 

1 

3 

• •• 


994 

988 

5 

10 

1 

2 

945 

916 

53 

62 

2 

22 

753 

750 

238 

185 

H 

65 

148 

186 

816 

662 

3(> 

152 

14 

48 

898 

7'25 

88 

227 

10 

78 

738 

575 

252 

347 

998 

979 

2 

21 

• >> 

... 

983 

951 

17 

47 

... 


765 

802 

232 

166 

•> 

.» 

32 

217 

378 

774 

532 

0 

90 

17 

49 

935 

75(5 

18 

195 

8 

It 

613 

405 

470 

584 

8 

32 

128 

252 

864 

716 


m 



... 

.*• 

990 

989 

4 

It 

• •• 

... 

981 

978 

19 

22 

.*• 

... 

934 

SSI 

63 

113 

13 

6 

307 

460 

604 

494 

29 

40 

61 

85 

842 

763 

97 

162 

98 

28 

707 

743 

195 

229 

1,000 





... 

984 

984 

16 

16 

... 

... 

930 

945 

44 

44 

26 

11 

5H5 

607 

40.1 

385 

10 

8 

lOo 

108 

798 

718 

37 

114 

80 

65 

.571 

<»75 

349 

260 

fiy 

S3 

129 

292 

815 

626 

998 

994 

2 

6 



979 

965 

20 

31 

1 

4 

883 

851 

113 

133 

4 

16 

072 


314 

336 

14 

44 

224 

223 

717 

681 

59 

90 

74 

93 

747 

711 

179 

190 

66 

71 

556 

564 

378 

306 

993 

985 

7 

13 


2 

()2s 

903 

70 

91 

2 

0 

630 

578 

460 

398 

10 

24 

76 

174 

891 

761 

.33 

65 

7 

13 

868 

809 

125 

178 

3 

5 

469 

496 

628 

499 

3 

5 

139 

234 

SoS 

76! 

999 

994 

1 

6 


m 

995 

9.54 

4 

42 

1 

■Q 

944 

841 

53 

134 

3 


695 

GfU 

296 

356 

9 

Hly 

262 

265 

606 

631 

72 

■dQ 

124 

127 

620 

699 

256 

274 

93 

71 

416 

451 

461 

1 478 

998 

993 

2 

7 

■■ 


9S7 

027 

12 

67 

HM 

6 

705 

libS 

286 

281 


34 

77 

284 

HGM 

650 


UH 

6 

30 

737 

713 


257 

3 

0 

344 

424 

65.3 

571 

. r» 

7 

m 

247 

899 

746 

998 

997 

>2 

3 



979 

961 

20 

30 

1 

9 

89E 

804 

97 

114 

4 

22 

684 

068 

302 

301 

14 

31 

204 

223 

73S 

707 

67 

70 

4J 

61 

798 

791 

159 

148 

35 

51 

610 

670 

346 

279 

995 

096 

5 

4 



939 

947 

60 

66 

1 

3 

655 

634 

337 

295 

S 

n 

165 

271 

818 

676 

22 

O*^ 

15 

IJo 

892 

831 

93 

132 

. t 

16 

.546 

561 

446 

421 

7 

11 

177 

298 

816 

691 


Ainiei-Mei Witra. 


Uoinariied. 


loll I li'Ol 


996 
966 
876 
682 
226 

48 

46 

988 

917 

559 

101 

11 

6 

6 

997 
P86 
895 
745 
124 

15 

15 

998 
938 
611 

63 

11 


1,000 

1,000 

987 

057 

701 

94 

81 

1,000 

9116 

959 

747 

250 

130 

113 

996 

963 

864 

661 

210 

45 

46 

986 

«U7 

524 

71 

6 


999 

996 
943 
73.i 
302 
148 
132 

997 
990 
634 

67 


999 

974 

.899 

733 

217 

3 

34 

993 

940 

646 

15' 

23 

16 

13 


998 

961 

846 

640 

209 

83 

67 

993 

902 

610 

173 

26 

16 

7 


,000 

990 
961 
788 
365 
115 
212 

,000 

,060 

659 

4S2 

ICS 

133 

26 

1,000 

958 

840 

613 

188 

83 

67 

991 
889 
580 
155 

20 

16 


1,000 

976 

844 

681 

312 

167 

114 

995 

973 

801 

203 

39 

21 

15 

992 

969 

874 

750 

276 

53 

43 

1,000 

947 

715 

256 

49 

8 

13 


Marriid. 


1911 1 1901 


4 

32 

116 

296 

703 

770 

577 

12 

SO 

430 

870 

874 

459 

107 

3 

15 

105 

227 

810 

869 

646 

2 

62 

448 

931 

955 

464 

132 


2 

36 

135 

317 

705 

739 

679 

7 

89 

365 

767 

825 

416 

113 


10 


Widowed. 


1911 j 1901 


8 

22 

71 

182 

377 


11 

29 

115 

535 

887 


28 

60 

116 

339 


43 

6 

34 

536 

868 


3 

19 

43 

86 

178 

364 


9 

2 .-) 

6li 

149 

56S 

880 


13 

39 

... 


40 

195 

5 

17 

287 

653 

12 

82 

806 

710 

■£01 

175 

532 

519 

387 

269 

"’4 

... 

... 

... 

41 

341 

- 1 - 



251 

489 

2 

29 

692 

802 

58 

30 

698' 

560 

272 

307 

189 

157 

098 

787 

4 




35 

39 

2 

3 

128 

139 

9 

21 

315 

349 

24 

47 

7l7 

721 

73 

91 

772 

737 

183 

ISO 

669 

561 

386 

382 

14 

9 



SO 

99 

3 

12 

404 

392 

12 

28 

8.99 

77.9 

30 

65 

880 

824 

114 

156 

4.50 

4U7 

546 

577 

102 

lUl 

894 

894 

. 1 




4 

20 

... 

4 

54 

142 

3 

14 

257 

287 

8 

32 

601 

609 

97 

79 

{M>7 

572 

285 

261 

388 

6:;0 

480 

366 

3 

5 



■ 9 

25 

1 

2 

3.50 

179 

16 

20 

887 

734 

56 

63 

726 

755 

268 

206 

331 

414 

606 

555 

60 

260 

935 

719 

1 

8 



25 

27 

I 

4 

92 

114 

9 

12 

251 

236 

16 

24 

7i0 

657 

07 

68 

810 


167 

143 

635 


331 

397 

7 




57 

53 

3 


346 

278 

8 

7 

821 

720 

22 

24 

887 

853 

90 

98 

oSl) 

461 

Kg] 

531 

140 

132 

1 847 

85S 


' In 1891 and 1881 complete Tables by Civil Condition were not compiled in Kajputana. 
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CHAPTER VII. — CIVIL CONDITION. 
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CHAPTER YII. — CIVIL CONDITION. 


in 


Subsidiary Table lll.~Bisirihivtion hy Main Age periods and Civil Condition of 20000 

CiT Si/i'll* * 


Religion akd Age. 


All Religions.— 

0-9 

10-14 

15-39 

40 and over.. 

Animists.— 

0-9 

10-14 

15-39 

40 and over., 

Christians.— 

0-9 

10-14 

15-39 

40 and over. . 
Hindus. - 
0-9 
10-14 
15-39 

40 and over.. 

Jains.- 

0-9 

10-14 

15-39 

40 and over.., 

Musalmans— 

0-9 

10-14 

15-39 

40 and over... 


RAJPUTANA. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

9,894 

101 

5 

9,675 

316 

9 

8,880 

1,078 

42 

5,578 

4.327 

95 

3) 18 1 

6,331 

488 

233 

8,707 

1,060 

691 

7,160 

2,149 

37 

3,988 

5.975 

9,971 

26 

3 

9,922 

76 

2 

9,450 

529 

21 

7,651 

2,324 

25 

2,530 

7,156 

314 

478 

9,098 

424 

127 

8,787 

1,086 

83 

4,491 

5,426 

9,982 

18 


9,940 

60 


11)815 

185 


9,298 

439 

263 

4,720 

5,017 

263 

2,542 

7,147 

311 

553 

8,276 

1,071 

752 

4,812 

4,436 

9,886 

109 

6 

9,645 

.346 

9 

8,824 

1,133 

43 

5,296 

4,603 

101 

3,202 

6,303 

495 

196 

8,726 

1,078 

724 

7,104 

2,172 

31 

3,954 

6,015 

9,971 

24 

5 

9,931 

63 

6 

9,446 

527 

27 

'7, 051 

2,8,56 

93 

3,472 

5,929 

599 

• 187 

7,614 

2,199 

1,184 

5,887 

2,929 

35 

2,913 

7;052 

9, .891 

103 

6 

9,694 

298 

8 

8,991 

966 

43 

6,554 

3,371 

75 

3) 1 ol 

6,373 

466 

460 

8,758 

782 

409 

7,579 

2,012 

76 

4,568 

5,356 


A.J M E R. JI K R \V AE, A. 


Males. 


E 

B 

D 


9,828 

8,757 

3,110 

475 

9,91G 

8,947 

2,184 

150 

10,000 

9,871 

7,397 

916 

9,808 

8,636 

2,936 

449 

9,975 

9,425 

3,855 

1,457 

9,873 

8,994 

3,203 

335 


162 

1,161 

6,270 

7,360 

84 

1,053 

7,211 

8,258 


129 

2,493 

7,618 

181 

1,279 

6.429 
7,373 

21 

542 

5,345 

5.430 

120 

921 

6,226 

7,735 


10 


10 

82 

620 

2,165 


605 

1,592 


no 

1,466 

11 

85 

635 

2,178 

4 

33 

800 

3,113 

7 

85 

571 

1,930 


Females. 


Sub,sidiary Table lY .—Proportion of the Sexes hy Civil Condition at Certain 

Religions and Natural Divisions, 

bajfutana and ajmbr-merwara. 


Unmarried. 

Married. 

O 

o 

rs 

11 

12 

13 

9,581 

40G 

13 

5,589 

4,297 

114 

269 

8,733 

998 

. 61. 

3,831 

6,108 

9,740 

260 


5,109 

4,456 

435 

203 

9,503 

294 

••• 

4.011 

5,980 

9,981 

19 


9,594 

406 


4,361 

5,268 

371 

1,271 

6,251 

3,478 

9,533 

453 

14 

6,243 

4,637 

120 

171 

8,837 

992 

37 

3,763 

6,200 

9,940 

55 

-5 

6,338 

3,603 

159 

147 

7,528 

2,325 

29 

2,799 

7,172 

9,699 

288 

13 

6,459 

3,458 

83 

488 

8,746 

766 

152 

4,412 

6,436 



Ages for Main 


Natiibal Divisions and 
Relioion. 


1 


Rajputana and Ajmer- 
Mepwara.- 

All religions 

Animists 

Chnstians 

Hindus ... 

Jains 

, Musalmans 
"'‘Eastern Division . — 

All religions 

Animists 

Christians 

Hindus... 

Jains 

Musalmans 

1'iSoii</ierii Division , — 

All religions 

Animists 

Christians 

Hindus 

Jains ... 

Musalmans 
JVestem Division , — 

All religions 

Animists " 

Christians 

Hindus 

Jains ... , ... 

Musalmans 


All ages. 

0-9 


Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

o 

5 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

584 

1,037 

2,432 

930 

2,9.38 

1,676 

469 

771 

1,043 

3,266 

974 

2,880 

714 

632 

567 

90.7 

1,948 

1,011 

4,000 


596 

567 

1,036 

2,422 

924 

2,907 

1,776 

441 

607 

1,137 

3,053 

972 

2.558 

1,091 

680 

635 

1,017 

2,115 

9,358 

2,716 

1,311 

569 

' '573 

1,032 

2,209 

934 

3,379 

1,749 

430 

i i782 

1,0.39 

.3,1.54 

1,001 

5,000 

3,000 

445 

' 1365 

927 
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Subsidiary Table V. — Distribution by Civil Condition. 
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of 1,000 of each Sex at Certain Ages for Selected Castes. 


Disteiedtiok of 1,000 Females of Each Aqe by Civil Cokbitiox. 
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CHAPTER Viil. 


Education, 

1. Nature of Discussion, and Definition of “Literacy.”— Though the 
title of this Chapter is the high-sounding one of “ Education,” a subject which is 
now a-days seriously engaging the attention of Indian statesmen and politicians 
and is likely to do still more so for many decades to come, it must not be im- 
agined that the question will be dealt with here from any much wider point of 
view than that of the capacity of the people to read and write. It would, in 
fact, be much more appropriate were the Chapter to bear the heading “ Literacy.” 

For Census purposes the word literacy has undergone a slight change in 
meaning at each of the last three Censuses. In 1891 the term included, though 
it also d^istinguished, those who were learning to read and write. In 1901 it 
included only those who were actually able to read and write. But, as 
it was found that many, who were only just able to write their names or 
with great difficulty to read a printed character, were returned as literate, the 
meaning of the term was further circumscribed at the recent Census by 
imposing a test of literacy. This test was the ability to read and write personally 
a letter in ordinary handwriting. The effect of this varying definition on the 
education statistics at each census will be discussed further on. 

A separate column in the schedules was also filled in for those who were 
literate in English. Except for this, no attempt was made in the Provinces 
generally to follow the 1901 practice of recording the particular language of 
literacy, though some of the individual States did so for their own purposes. 

2. Data for Discussion.— 

Imperial Table VIII contains details of general literacy and literacy 
in English, by Provinces, States or Districts, Cities, main 
religions and age periods. 

Imperial Table IX gives details of general literacy and literacy in 
English for selected castes in each of the two Provinces. 

At the end of this Chapter, 

Subsidiary Table I shows for each Province, each religion, and acre 
periods, the number per mille of each sex who are literate 
generally. It also shows the number per inille of each sex, 
but not by age periods, of those literate in English. 

Subsidiary Table 11 gives the number of literate per mille of each 
sex, by age periods, in each Natural Division, and State or 
District. 

■Subsidiary Table 111 shows the number of literate per mille of each 
sex, by each main religion in each Natural Division, and 
State or District. 

Subsidiary Table IV gives details for literacy in English per 10,000 
of each sex, by age periods, in each Natural, Division, and 
State or District, and also the .1901 figures for “all ages” 

only. : 

Subsidiary Table V shows the progress of literacy in each Province,- 
. Natural Division, and State or District, in each sex, and 
by certain age periods, . since 1891 in Ajmer-Merwara’ 
and 1901 in Rajputana. ' Literacy statistics were not 

- recorded in the Rajputana States in 1891. 
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Subsidiary T’a&Ze F/' contains literacy figures by sexes for some of. 
the most important castes in the Provinces. 

Subsidiary Table VII shows the increase in the number of educa- 
tional establishments and their pupils in Ajmer-Merwara 
since 1891. 

Subsidiary . Table VI II states the main results of the University 
Examinations Jn each of the three last Census years in 
Ajmer-Merwara. 

Subsidiary Table IX contains statistics illustrating the growth 
in the circulation of newspapers since 1891. 

Subsidiary Table X shows the number of books published in the 
last two. decades. 

3. Extent of Literacy in Provinces.— Out of every 1,000 males 124 
are literate in Ajmer-Merwara and only 59 in Rajputana, Among females only 
13 out of every 1,000 are literate in Ajmer-Merwara and 2 in Rajputana. In 
Ajmer-Merwara 23 per 1,000 males and 3 per 1,000 females are literate in 
English, compared with 2 males and *2 females in Rajputana. 


Gcnoml litorncy in main Provinces, 

Literacy in English in main Provinces. 

Province. 

.Litcmte 
males por 
1,000 of 
scz. 

Province, 

Lltemto 
fcmnlea 
per 1,000 
of 6CX. 

Province. 

Literate 
males per 
1,0U0 of 
sex. 

Province. 

Litci-ato 
females 
per 1,000 
of sex. 

Burma ... 

37(1 

Burma 

cn-4 

Ajmer-Merwara. 

S3-S 

Ajmer-Merwara 

3-0 

Bcngir ... ' ... 

140 

Bombay*... 

■ 33-7 

Bengal ... 

lu-7 

Balncliistan 

2-1 

Madras 

13S 

Ajmer.Mtrioara 

13-5 

Bainbay* 

I4-0 

Bombay* 

2-1 

Aj>n(ir-Mf,ncara 

iSi 

Madras 

13-4 

Madras 

li-1 

Burma 

20 

Bombay* 

• 1-20 

Bengal 

11-2 

Bilucbistan 

U 9 

Madras 

1-28 

Assault 

8S 

Assam t 

63 

Assam! 

9-7 

Bengal ... 

1-26 

Beliar and Orissa 

70 

North-West Fron. 


Burma 

9-0 

Punjab 

1-0 

Punrib 

03 

tier 

6-9 

North-West Fron- 


North-West 


Central Provinces 

62 

Punjab 

5-8 

tier 

8-4 

Frontier 

•76 

IJnited Provinces 

01 

United Provinco.x 

5-0 

Piiniab 

8-0 

United Provinces 

■67 

liaiputana 

o9 

Baluchistan 

4-7 

Central Provinces 

5-i 

OBiitral Provinces 

•52 

North-West Fron- 


Behar and Orissa 

3-9 

United Provinces 

4-9 

Assamt 

•48 

Uor 

oS 

Ceiilral Provinces 

2-9 

Beiiar and Orissa 

4-1 

Central India... 

•23 

Baluchistan 

.oo 

Central India ... 

2-6 

Central India ... 

■4-5 

Beliar and Orissa 

•27 

Central Indio ... ‘ 

48 

Rajputana 

2-5 

Rajputana 

S-1 

Rajputana ... 

•16 

* 

ucluding 

Aden. 

•fexcluding Manipur State. 





Judging by the Census statistics, as the figures above show, Rajputana is more 

backward in male education than any of the main 
(a) Raiyutana. Provinces in India except the North-West Frontier, 

Baluchistan, and Central India. It is quite the most 
backward as regards female education and literacy in English. Its proportion 
of educated males is less than ^th, and of females about -a’^th, of those in the- 
most educated Province, namely Burma. Literacy in Burma, however, appears 
phenomenally advanced. Leaving that Province out of consideration the pro- 
portion of literate males in Rajputana amounts to only fth of the number in 
Bengal, and of literate females to only just under -^th of the number in Bombay, 
which are the two most advanced Provinces in these respects. The Province, 
of course, with which it is fairest to compare Rajputana is Central India, which, 
likewise, consists entirely of Native States. Of the two, Rajputana is far more 
advanced in male education, there being 59 literates among every 1,000 males in 
the Province, compared with only 48 in Central India. As regards female 
education there is little to choose between them. Central India having slightly 
the better figure of 2-.6 compared with 2-5. As for a knowledge of .English, 
Central India has slightly the better record in both sexes, the figures being 3.:5. 
and ‘28 compared with 2T and T6 in Rajputana. 

Ajmer-Merwara takes a far higher place than Rajputana, namely, fourth' 
among the Provinces in male, and third in female, literacy. And as regards 

literacy in English the Province has a higher average 
(&) Ajmer-Merwara. in either sex than any other Province, ; This' high 

position held .by Ajmer-Merwara, especially as regards 
literacy in English, is due partly to its large proportion- of- Europeans and 
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Anglo-Indians. Excluding them the figures would be as low as 17'3 and *9 for 
males and females in English literacy, and 118*8 and 11*3 respectively in general 
literacy. This would lower it to second place among males and seventh place 
among females in English, and to fifth and fourth places respectively in general 
literacy. But still more is its high position due to its large percentage of urban 
population. The -figures in paragraph 18 of Chapter I show that Ajmer- 
Merwara has a far larger urban population in proportion to its numerical size 
than any other Province, and one naturally expects to find education more 
advanced in towns than villages. Excluding Ajmer city the figures for general 
literacy would drop to 99', 5 among males and 7*3 among females, and those for 
English literacy to 9*2 and *8 respectively. 

4. Extent of Literacy in Natural Divisions. — The most literate of the 
Natural Divisions, in either sex, is the Western, as the diagram below shows ; 
but it is far surpassed by Ajmer-Merwara. 
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The Eastern Division has the smallest percentage in either sex. One would 
not^ have expected it to be beaten by the Southern Division with its very large 
Animistic population, among which, as Subsidiary Table I shows, education is 
practically non-existent. But the Southern Division figures are somewhat 
abnormally swelled by the Sirohi ones. The exclusion of this State, whose 
condition is somewhat exceptional, as pointed out in paragraph 6 infra, reduces 
the proportion of literate females in the Division to 2*1, which is lower than any. 
But, though the male figure is reduced thereby from 62 to 59, it still remains 
higher than the Eastern Division one. In 1901 the respective position of the 
Divisions was the same as now. 

In English literacy the order is different. Among males the Eastern 
Division comes first and the Southern Division last. Among females the 
Southern Division is an easy first and the Western last. But if Sirohi be 
excluded the Southern Division drops to last place. Education in English has 
made more advance in the recent decade in the Eastern Division than in the ' 
others, and it is, in fact, the only one which, so far as males go, shows any im- 
provement at all over 1901. 

5. Literacy by Age Periods. — Taking the age periods separately we find 
that among males in both Provinces the highest proportion of educated - ones is 
among those aged 20 and over, and the figures decline with each age period as 
they near childhood. Among females in Rajputana the highest proportion of 
literates is among those aged 15-20. Then come the ‘ 20 and over’ females. 

In Ajmer-Merwara the highest proportion is, likewise, among those aged 
15-20. But in this Province there are far more literates among those aged 
10-15 than in the- ‘20 and over’ period. 

As regards literacy in English the highest figures among males in both; 
Provinces is in the ‘15-19’ period, and then in the ‘20 and over’ period. 
Among females the order in both Provinces is ‘15-19,’ ‘10-14,’ ‘20 and over,’ 
and ‘ 0-9.’ 

6. Extent of Literacy in States and Districts. — No State in Rajputana 

' . _ has such a high percentage of literates in either sex as 

Xa) General Literacy. has the British District of Ajmer, and none, except 
. • ' Sirohi, such a high one as the other British District 

of Merwara. The most literate State in Rajputana in either sex is Sirohi,. 
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where the proportions of literates are as high as 93 and 7 per mille of each sex. 
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Ihe same was the case in 1901. This high 
I® ^0 a rather large proportion 

ot Ohristians m its population, but, even exclud- 
ing them, Sirohi would still have the hio-hest 
figure among males (89-7) and the second highest 
among females (4-8). The presence in a small 
btate of the European Station of Mount Abu 
the Cantonment at Erinpura, and the fairly large 
railway centre, with its workshops at Abu Road 
have more to do with the high figure. And if 
we exclude these three units the figures drop to 
i7. and 3 in the two se.xes. But even so Sirohi 
would ony be surpassed by Shahpura (89), 
Piirtabgarh (H?) and Kishangarh (82) in male 
education. These four are among the smallest 
ot the States. It is said that a large number of 
Mahajans, who have business connections with the 
Bombay side but reside in Sirohi State, maintain 
small private schools of their own in various parts 
of the State, in which they have their children 
taught to read and write Gujrati, and simple 
arithmetic. They import Gujrati teachers. A 
certain number of Brahmans, too, help to support 
these schools. This may account for the con- 
tinued high standard of literacy in the State 
Among the larger States, Marwar (70), Jaipur 
(Gl)and Mewar (GO) have the best records for 
males ; while, for females, there is little to choose 
between Bharatpur, Marwar, Kotah, and Bikaner, 
fill boAstiiig of ftbout 3 litorfl/to foma-les per juille ! 

Bholpur has the lowest figure for males (30) 
and then Bundi (44). Dholpur was the bottorn 
of the list m 1901 also. Mewar, Bundi, 
Alwar and Tonic appear to pay less attention to 
female education than any others, none of them 
being able to produce more than about one 
literate woman in 1,000. 

7 -.. , . , „ . . , standard of literacy in the two British 

Districts of Ajmer and Merwara is, ns noted above, exceptionally high. In 

" ' Ajmer there are 135 

literate males and 16 
females per mill e, 
compared with Raj- 
putana's best of 93 
and 7. Even if we 
exclude Ajmer city, 
which embraces a 
large^ percentage of 
the literate popula- 
tion, the figures are 
still as high as 103 
for males and 8 for 
females, which is 
much better than 
the Native States’ 
best. Merwara has 
91 literate males and 
6 females per mille, 
which figures are 
nly b e a t e n by 
Sirohi. 
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Ab regards a literate knowledge of English, Ajmer 

• takes first place in either sex. Jtven excluding 

fh) Englhh Literacy. . Ajmer city it holds first place as regards males, but 

^ diV to second as regards females. Sirohi again comes 

second. Even if we exclude from the State all Christians it still has the best 

bu<.u>uu. . figure among the 

States for males, 
though it drops be- 
low Jaipur, Kish- 
angarh and 131 la rat- 
pur. for . females. 
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1,0.00 who know 
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and 


•Amongst 


English 

females ! _ 

the remaining units 
there is very little 
diffusion of a know- 
ledge of English. ; 

5 of the States have 
only -3 males per 
mille who are liter- 
ate in the language, 

6 have only 2 per 
mille, 2 have 1 per 
mille, >ind G have 
even less than 1. 

Among females, of course, the figures are still worse. In 3 units there is not 
a single female literate in the language, and in all the rest, except Sirohi and 
Ajmer, there is less than 1 per mille. 


Litcrato 
per mille 

ion. 

Sci 

Old 

lun. 

ial 

cr. 

1901. 
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1 

1 

2*355 

2 

2 

•iSS 

3 

5 

-217 

4 

4 

•2 1-2 

5 

3 

•115 

6 

9 

•l-2{i 

7 

10 

•130 

8 

8 

•1114 

9 

17 

•(.95 

10 

15 

•100 

11 

12 

•087 

12 

7 

•0.53 

13 

11 

•049 

!4. 

14 

•044 

15 

6 

•025 

16 


•025 

17 

is 

•024 

18 


•0U9 

19 


Xil. 

... 

is 

Nil. 



Nil. 
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7. Literacy by Religions.— Excluding Brahmos, Buddhists, and Jews, 
whose* total numbers are oidy 82, 2, and 31 respectively, the proportion of 

literacy in each sex, among the religions in Rajputana, 
(a) Rajputana. is as noted on the margin. In both sexes the Parsis 

have by far the highest proportion. This is probably 
greatly due, so far as males go, to the small proportion of children among them, 
as they have fewer below the age of 10 than any of the other, main religii.ns. 

In both sexes the Christians come next. 
Their high position is, of course, due to the 
number of Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
among them. Taking the figures ;*^or Indian 
Christians only they drop to fourth place 
among males, being surpassed by Parsis, Ar- 
yas, and Jains ; but they still retain second 
place among the females. This is eloquent 
testimony to the educatibnahzeal'and success 
of the Christian missionaries. It must also 
be pleasing to the Arya Samajists to be able 
to show such good returns, as they, too, devote 
themselves keenly to education. They come 
third in either sex, though as regards female 
education, they are still a very long way off 
.the Christians and Parsis. Between them 
and the Jains, -who have the next best record 
in female education, there is a very big drop 
from 197 to 13 per 1,000. The stale of female 
education generally is, indeed, at a very low ebb among the older religions, and 
an^ong INIusalmans and Hindus only 3 and 2 females respectively in every 1,000 
can read and write ! 

Tjooking at .the relative state of education in the two sexes the religions of 
the greatest numerical importance cut a very sorry figure in female education, 
fqr, whereas, among Parsis and Cliristians there is not so very much difference 


Religion and Sox. 

Literate per 
mille uf sex. 

Males— 


Parsis 

813 

Christians 

625 

Aryas 

688 

Jains 

503 

Sikhs... 

81 

Hintlus • ... 

4S 

Miisalmins 

41 

Animists 

•3 

Fenahs - 


Parsis 

735 

Chtistians ... 

510 

Aryas 

197 

Jains 

13 

•Sikhs... 

11 

Jlusalnians 

3 

Hindhs 

2 

Animists - 
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iu the sexes, and even among Aryas literate males are.' in the proportion of only 
just under 3 to every 1 literate female, the proportion among Jains is about 38 
to 1, among- Hindus about 24 to 1, and among Musalmans about 15 to 1. Among 
Sikhs it is about 8 to 1. The Jain neglect, of femiile education is striking, for 
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among males tliey Jiave the very high proportion of 503 per 1,000, which is more 
than 10 times the Hindu figure, more than 11 times that among Musalmans, 
and nearly 6 times that among Sikhs. 

Though Hindus have a slightly better record among males than Mu.sal- 
manfe, the two religions change places among .females. There is not, therefore, 
much support in the Hajputana figures lor the theory that Musalmans are 
far more backward in education than Hindus. This i-emark, however, must be 
modified by the reservation that, as the figures in Subsidiaiy Table IV of Chap- 
ter I show, the Musalmans have a far larger proportion of their numbers living- 
in urban areas than any other of the main religions except Christians, the pro-, 
portion being more than three times as great when compared with Hindus,' and,, 
as fiicilities for education are far greater in urban than rural' areas, we should 
expect for this reason a larger proportion of literates among them. 

The figures in Ajmer-Merwara, both as regards the actual proportions.: 
within the religions themselves and their relative positions to other religions,.; 
.. ,. are much the same as in Haiputana, except that, of 

' course, the figure m nearly every religion e.\'cept. 

Parsis is higher. Christians rob the Parsis of first place in either sex, and, -. 
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whereas in Baiputana Hindus show a better proportion among_ males and a 
wSronramong females than do Mnsalmnns, the exaet reverse is the case in 

A-jmer-Merwara. -i, » • • i* x, 

In both Provinces no religion attempts to contend with Animism, for the 
» wooden spoon ” of education in either sex ! Anim’sts 
(c) General. mainly forest tribes, education may be said to 

be practically non-existent among them. . -r. • j. t v 

So far as the education of children under 10 goes in Pajputana, non- Indian 
Christians. Parsis, Aryas, and Indian Christians have the be.st records in either 
sex, the other religions coming very far behind, showing that even among the 
rising generation they are slow to avail themselves of their opportunities. ^ Nor, 
here again, is there very much to choo.se between Musalmans and Hindus in this 
respect. And in both religions the condition of education among the children is 
even more backward, compared with other religions, than it is among the popu- 
lation generally. This state of affairs is much the same in Ajmer-Merwaia. 


8. Advance in Education. — The greatest value of the Literacy Tables, 
perhaps, is that they form, to a certain extent, a gauge of the spread of 

education. Put unfortunately, this is just where the 
(a) By Provinces. change in the definition of the term “ literate,” referred 

to in paragraph 1 above, is most likely to destroy the 
usefulness of the statistics. The figures on the margin will show at a glance the 
extent to which education is keeping pace with or outstripping the growth in 

population. 
In Kajputa- 
na it appears 
that illiteracy 
among males 
is growing 
slightly fas- 
ter than the 
population, 
and that the 
percentage of 
increase in 
literacy is less 

than half that in the population. Some of this, no doubt, is due to the stricter 
definition of the term “ literate.” For this reason, proportions have also been 
worked out and given, side by side, for those over 10 years of age, for it is just 
among the children who are learning at school that the effect of the narrower 
definition would make itself felt. Many of them who could just read and write 
a little were returned among the literates in 1901. These figures will be referred 
to further on. 


PEROENT><OF or VAniATIO.N’ IV 



Pajputana. * 

AJmcr*Merwams 

Mates. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

All ages. 

Over 10. 

All ages. 

Over 10. 

All ages. 

Over 10 

All ages. 

Over 10. 

Population 
(lenoral literacy 
English literacy 
Illiteracy 

-f6-5 

+R-1 

-t-l7-6 

+ 6-7 

-•.3 

d-5-6 

-■8 

-1-6!1 

-l-4(i'5 

-I-25-8 

-f-OIl 

-•3 

+49-.‘i 

■f29-7 

—•I 

-1-6-0 

+4S-A 

-1-5 6 

-3'7 
-1-11 -0 
-f55'5 
-61 

-fd-i 

+6*i*0 

-fll-O 

+3*6 

-7-2 

-fG7-l 

-t-9v 

-7-9 


* Excluding Cliliabra, Pirawa and Siroiij 


The progress in female education is more cheering. The population has 
increased a little quicker than have the illiterates, and the percentage of increase 
among the literates is more than 6 times as great as that in the general popula- 
tion. 

In Ajmer-Merwara, even among ‘ all ages.’ literate males have increased 
more rapidly (9-5 per cent) than males generally (6’0 per cent); and among 
literate females the percentage of increase is about 16 times as great as that 
among the general female population. 

The percentage of increase in English literacy amongst males in both Pro- 
vinces is about 5 times that in general literacy. Amongst females the reverse 
is the case, and general education is making much faster strides among them 
in boih Provinces than education in English. This,, of course, is not to be 
wondered at, as education in their own vernacular must spread much more before 
one can expect females to be educated in English. 

From the figures for those over the age of 10, to which reference has been 
made above, a very hopeful view of the spread of education seems justified in 
both Provinces, for, whereas there has actually been a decline of H per cent 
among the population over 10 years of age in either sex in Kajputana, the 
number of literates has increased by 5‘6 per cent among males and 49’5 per cent 
among females. 
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; In Ajmer- Merwara the decline in males over 10 years is 3‘7 per cent, but 
the .increase in literacy among them is ll'O per cent. Among females over 
10 the figures are still better, for literacy has increased by 67*1 per cent, while 
the population has declined by 7*2 per cent. 

As regards English literacy the figures for males over 10 in both Provinces 
are even more hopeful, though they are not so good among females. In 
Ajmer-Merwara the knowledge of English among females over 10 has not 
grown so rapidly as it has among those of ‘ all ages,’ showing that the younger 
generation of girls are now being taught the language. 

Comparing the advance, made in education in each State, relatively to other 
States, the tabular statements in paragraph 6 supra, show that amongst males 

Bikaner, Bharatpur, Jaipur, Jhalawar, Jaisalmer, 
(b) Py States and Districts. Karauli, Kotah, Merwara, Pai’tabgarh, and Shahpura, 

have all improved their position, the improvement 
being most marked in Kotah, which has risen from 21st to 13th place, and in 
Jaipur, which is now 9th instead of 17th. Alwar, Bundi, Dungarpur, Kishan- 
garh, Kushalgarii, Marwar, Me\7ar, and Tonk have all dropped in the list, the 
most marked differences being in Dungarpur and Kushalgarh, which fall from 
9th and 1 2th places respectively to 16th and 20th. The figures for female 
education are so small that the relative variation in the States is not of much 
interest; hut the proportion of literate females shows the greatest improvement 
in Jhalawar, where it has risen from 1-9 to 5*6, Parfcahgarh ('8 to 3’9), Bharat- 
pur (I’l to 3-1), Dungarpur (-6 to 2‘6) and Dholpur ('5 to 2-4). 

. Looking to the individual progress since 1901 in the States themselves, we 
find from Subsidiary Table V that Alwar shows a decline in the number of 
literate males for ‘ all ages ’ and at the periods of ‘ 10-1 5,’ and ‘ 15-20’; Bundi for 
‘all ages’ and at ‘15-20’; Dungarpur for ‘all ages’ and at ‘15-20’ and ‘20 
and over ’; Karauli and Jaisalmer at ‘15-20’; Kishangarh for ‘all ages’ and 
at ‘20 and over’; Kushalgarh, Marwar, Mewar, Sirohi, for ‘all ages’ and at 
each age period; Shahpura at ‘20 and over’; and Tonk for ‘all ages’ and at 
‘10*15’ and ‘20 and over.’ As regards female education there are fewer 
States which show any decline at all. In Alwar there is a decrease in ‘ all ages ‘ 

and at ‘15-20’; in 
! Kishangarh at ‘ 20 
I and over ’ ; in Kotah 
I at ‘ 10-15 ’ ; in Lawa 
at ‘15-20’; in 
Marwar in ‘all ages,’ 
and at ‘ 10-15,’ and 
‘15-20’; in Mewar 
in ‘all ages’ and at 
‘ 20 and over ’ ; in 
Shahpura at ‘15-20’ 
and ‘ 20 and over ’ ; 
in Tonk at ‘all ages’ 
and each age period. 
It may be of interest 
to the Tonk authori- 
ties to note that edu- 
cation in its outlying 
parganas of Chhabra, 
I^irawa and Sironj is 
much more backward 
than in the rest of the State. In these parganas there are only 24 literate 
males and ‘5 literate females in every thousand, compared with 54 and 1-3 in 
the other parganas, or — excluding Tonk city— 38 and -4 per mille. 

A fairer test of progress in the individual States, however, owing to the change 
in the definition of “ literate,” is to take the figures for all over 10 years of age. 
If this be done it will be seen from the marginal statement that, excluding the 
Lawa Thakurate, much the greatest progress among males has been made in 
Kotah, where the increase in literate is as much as 127 per cent. After Kotah 
there is a very big drop to Bikaner (38 per cent), then comes Dholpur, the State 
which, both in 1901 and now, shows the lowest proportion of hterate males. 
Only 6 States show a decline, namely Marwar (24 per cent), Tonk (11 per 


State or District. 

Variation in 
literacy among 
males over 10 
years. 

State or District. 

Variatim in 
literacy among 
females over 
10 years. 
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Dholpur ... 
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,,, 


+ 

38 
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33 
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Jaipur ... 
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29 
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-h 225 
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tJhalawar 



-P 199 

Jaisiilmer 



+ 

27-S 

Kuslialgarh 
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PartaliRarh 



+ 

27-5 

Bharatpur 
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+ 

20 
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+ 1.50 
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24 
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21 
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15 
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-f 74 

Ajmer 
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9 

Ajmer 



-P 72 
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,,, 
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7 

Sirohi 



40 

Shalipura 



+ 

•7. 
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-f 39 
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4- 

•4 
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-f 23 

Kushalgorh 
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1 
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+ 7 

Kishangarh 



— 

7 * 

Ktsliangarh 



+ 4 

Alwor 




8 

Shahpura 



- 3 

Sirohi 
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9 

Alwar 



— 7 

Tonk ... 



— 

11 

Marwar ... 



— 8 

Marwar ... 




24 

Xoiik 



— 43 
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cent), Sirohi (9 per cent), Alwar (8 per cent), . Kisliangarh (7 per cent), 
Kushalgarli (1 per cent) In female education the greatest improvement is 
in Dungarpur (555 per cent), Dholpur (465 per cent), Partabgarh (432 per cent), 
Kotah (285 per cent), Jhalawar (199 per cent), Kushalgarh (175 per cent), 
Bharatpur (161 per cent), Jaipur (150 per cent), Jaisalmer (133 per cent), 
Bundi (104 per cent). None of the others show an improvement amounting 
to 100 per cent. Tonk ( - 43 per cent), Marwar ( - 8 per cent), Alwar ( 7 7 per 
cent), ^ahpura (—3 per cent) all show actual decreases. It seems certain that 
at least some of these declines in literacy in both sexes among those over. 10 
years of age is due to the inability of the Darbars to make their educational 
machinery keep up with the increase in population. But it is hoped that it is no 
longer possible to predicate of any of them the remarks made by the Diwan of 
Bharatpur in 1895-7 on the condition of education in that State in those days. 
He wrote : “ Education is very much neglected and is consequently backward 
in the State.’’ And again, “there seems no properly fixed standard for the 
schools, and the masters teach any book they like, and have classes arranged 
according to their fancies. Of the Mofassil School Teachers, I can safely say 
that many of them cannot write a common letter without blunders, cannot work 
out sums in rule of three, and their knowledge of geography is so limited that they 
do not even know the difference as to whether Asia is a continent or an animal.” 

Every State, except Mewar and Marwar, when compared with 1901, shows an 
improvement in literacy in English among males. As regards females there is 
an improvement in all except Bikaner, Karauli, Kishangarh, Partabgarh, Shah- 
pura, Sirohi, Merwara, and Mewar ; but in any case the figures in all these, 
except Sirohi and Merwara, are so small that the variation is of no importance. 

Taking the progress in the various religions, no religion in Rajputana has 
kept pace, in its educational efforts among males, with its own numerical growth, 

except the Jains and Musalmans, as the figures below 
(c) By Religions. show. In female education progress has outstripped 
numerical growth among the Hindus, Jains and Musal- 
mans. But when considering these remarks, it must be remembered that, as the 


Variation 1901-11. 



Aryas. 

Christians. 

. 

Hindtis. 

Jains. 

Musalmans. 


M- 

n 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

P. 

Rajputana.* 

Population 

-l-169'n 

+ 1SS-7 

+44-9 

+5G-8 

+6-4 

+6-7 

-6-0 

-1-5 

+5-3 

+4-6 

General literacy ... 

-H30-8 

+ 16G-7 

+27-7 

+17-8 

+2-8 

+57-8 

+2-2 

+49-3 

+6-5 

+8-1 

English literacy ... 

+104-2 

-50 

+27-1 

+13-1 

+21-8 

+426-3 

-24-0 

+100-0 

+ 19-5 

+53-8 

Ajmep-Merwara. 

Population 

+132-9 

+ 155-.^! 

+54-0 

+36-1 

+3-1 

+ 1-1 

+ 1-6 

+2-3 

! +12-2 

+1-2-9 

General literacy ... 

+ 19-7 

+23S-5 

+S6-6 

+7G-6 

--9 

+41-0 

+17-0 

+1-0 

+10-6 

+66-1 

KogUsh literacy ... 

+21 1-4 

- 100-0 

+149-6 

--5 

+18-9 

+1,606*0 

+42-7 

... 

+ 18-1 

+100-0 


* Excluding Ghhabra, Pirnwa and Sironj Parganas. 


figures on the margin of paragraph ^ (a) supra, show, the great bulk of the 
increase in the population in the recent decade has been among those under 10 • 
years of age, among whom, with the stricter definition of literacy, little if 
any apparent progress in literacy can be looked for. 

In\4 Ljmer-Merwara, among Hindus, Aryas, and Musalmans alone is the 
increase ibv male literacy less than the increase in the population, and Jains are 
the only onra among whom female literacy has not increased at a greater rate 
than the population. In each religion, except Hinduism and Muhammadanism, 
so far as male^o, general literacy has increased faster than English literacy, in 
Rajputana. In( Ajmer-Merwara English literacy has grown more rapidly than 
general literacy ^ every religion. 
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9. ^ Education in Selected Castes. — Looking nt tlic figure.s in Subsidiary 
Table V I Jor the principal cjusto-s and races of the Provinces, it will be seen that, 

among nmle.s in both Provinces, the Kayasthas -the 
(n) Gcueml LUemci/. groat ‘writer’ caste — easily hold first place. In Ajmer- 

iMcrwara they onl 3 ' miinber *3,439, but in Rajputana 
there are 23,fil0 of them. Then, ox'cluding the Goanese, who only number 163 
and 237 in the two Provinces, come Indian Christians. Next to these three 
castes, the JMnlmjans arc a long way the bcst-ediurated in both Provinces. One 
would expect this among the groat trading castes. Next, l)ut a long way after 
them, come in liajputana the Mu.salman tribe of Saiyad, the ascetic Sadhus, 
and the Brahmans, all of whom have a pro])ortion of over 100 literate per 
mille. In Ajmer- IMorwara, to name them in order, the Brahmans, Saiyads, 
R.ijputs, Pathnns and .Shekhs all have a jwoporlion of over 100. The standard 
of education among the Bajputs in Bajputana is much lower than in Ajmer- 
IMerwam, the figures being 41 and 168 re.spoctivcly. The least-educated among 
the .^elected ea'^tes are the Bamhhis, Beharis, Chamars, Baigars, Bhils, Bhangis, 
Brd.ais, Bawaf.s, Kumhnr.s, Mcos. Gujar.s, Minas, .^^alis, Jats, Kasais, Ahirs, 
Nnis, and Fakins, none of whom have a proportion of over 10. Among the 
Bhils c<nly 1 in 1,000 can read nml write! 

As regaids the .‘^ocial pn<;ition of the Hindu castes those of the highest 
r'anding are among the most literate. But the Nais in Ajmer- Merwnra take a 
much higiior place than their social rank would lead one to expect. 

Turning !>' femah- education the position is tnueh the .same, except as 
regards Mjihajans. In Bajputana, Indian Cliristians, Goanc.so, Kayasthas, 
,*>rid!n!s, ruid ,'s;iiya<ls have tiie be.st figures, all over 20 per tnille. Tlio difi’er- 
I nee between tin' low< s( figure of 262 (Goanese) atnong Christians and the 
high'-st of Ti.s (Kayasthas) among tin* Hindus or Musalmans is eloquent of the 
•liilercnee of treatment which the .sex jeceivc.s in the religion of the \Vc.st in 
inc.t ten- of edtiratioii. Aft r tla' .S.'iiyads there is a liig drop to the Bajput 
figure of p. It is intere sting to note that the Mah.ijans sink even below the 
Baiptits; and tlnit in B.'ijjnuaiia the Brahmans are lower even than the iMaha- 
jaj}'-' aial {In* Moghals, their figur<* being no higher than per mille. In Ajmer- 
M<'r\vara the order is — Indian Christiatis. (.Joaneso, Kayasthas, Brahmans, 
B.'ijput-s, and .Mfdiajatis, all of which have a proportion of over 20 per mille. 


Ah r-gards Kisglisli cducaiioji in Bajjadajui those castes with the best. 
rcC'inl are tlo.uasc, Indian ('hristians, and Kayasthas, the figures varying 

from . 306 in the former to 115 per mille in the l ist, 
(t) /a.c.bet /-i'Vf'ic!;. 'J’hi'Hiigh position of the Knyasthns is very striking. 

After them tatmc.s a big drop to the Saiyads (26), and 
from them another big <lrop to the Moghals (8). Then come the Pathnns (7), 
Brahnifins (6), Shek.hs atnl ^iabajtlns (6), arid then another drop to the Bajputs 
(2). 'J’he attitude towards English education among Mahajans, who, except for 
the Kay/istliris, hold premier place a.s roganls- general literacy, is a curious one. 


(ti Li't'ricfj. 


In Ajmor-Merwarn, Knyastha.s on.sily hold the first [dace, beating even the 
Goan« e anti Indian Christians. After the.so three, but a long way ofi’, come the 
Bmhmnns, Saiyads, Pathans, Mahajans, Bajputs, and Shekhs. Considering- 
their somewhat hnv position in the social grades the figures for the Nais (6 per 
mille) and Mnli.s (5), wlio come next, are high. 


A litcrnle knowl.dge of English among the females of the.so castes is, of course, 
very scarce. In both ProvinccKtheGoane.se have the high figures of 167 and 159, 
and the Indian Christians of 92 and 8*3 per mille. Far away oomc the Kayasthas 
(2 in Bajputana and 6 in Ajmer-Mcrwara). The other figures are infinitesimally 
funall, (lie host being among the Brahmans in Ajmor-Merwara, among whom I 
woman in eveiy 1,000 is literate in Engli.sli. 
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10. Literacy in Cities.— The city with the highest proportion of male 

literates is Jodhpur, including 
the suburbs (also called Jodhpur 
town), which boasts of 251 liter- 

(a) General Literacy. 

^ m 1 1 1 e . 

Next comes Ajmer, then Udai-. 
pur. Jaipur comes seventh.^ 
Tonk has the lowest proportion 
of 109. Among females Ajmer 
has much the highest figure (45), 
followed by Bharatpur (28) ; last 
comes Tonk again (4). These 
figures, of course, are all far highr 
er than those for the individual 
States. In 1901, likewise, Jodhpur held premier place, and in the report of 
that year Captain Bannerman attributed the fact mainly to the large number of 
Marwari traders living there. 

In English literacy, in both sexes, Ajmer easily holds first place. This is 
(b) English Literacy. course, greatly due to the large European and 

Anglo-Indian population there. Next comes Jodhpur, 
as regards males, and Bharatpur as regards females. Tonk, again, has the worst 
record among males, and Bikaner among females. 

11. Educational Establishments, etc.— Turning to a difierent, and in 
sonie ways more satisfactory, gauge of the progress of education, such as is con- 
tained in Subsidiary Table VII, we find in 1911, compared with 1 901, a consider- 
able impi’ovement in Ajmer-Merwara in the number of educational institutions 
and the pupils attending thereat. ^ Institutions have risen from 158 to 186 and 
pupils from 7,657 to 9,078. The increase shows itself in both public and private 
institutions.^ Among the former, the greatest increase is among the secondary 
schools, which have doubled in number, though the pupils in them have not 
increased at quite the same rate. In the primary schools the pupils have 
declined from 2,932 to 1,816_ spite of an increase in the schools themselves 
from 50 to 54. Among the private institutions there has been a great drop in 
the number of advanced ones and a considerable rise in the elementary ones. 
In both, the number of pupils has increased. 

Comparing 1911 with 1891, educational institutions have increased from 177 
to 186, but pupils have decreased from 9,299 to 9.078. This is due to the drop 
from 3,945 to 3,148 in the number of pupils attending private institutions. 

. Subsidiary Table _ VI 1 1 also shows that 61 candidates passed various Uni- 
versity Examinations m 1911, compared with 32 in 1901 and 16 in 1891. The 
actual percentage of successes has improi^ed from 40 to 60 per cent in the last 
decade. ^ 

No figures, unfortuimtely, are available whereby to judge in this way of the 
progress of education in Eajputana. j j 

12. Journalism and Books.— If we take journalism and the “ making of 
books as a test of education. Subsidiary Tables IX and X will show that in 
neither respect is there much literary enterprise or activity in these Provinces. 
Une weekly vernacular newspaper.is issued in Ajmer, one weekly vernacular and 

ogl^h and three monthly vernacular ones in Jaipur, and one weekly one in Hindi 
and English in Jodhpur. In the same way the only three centres from which 
books are published are Ajmer, Jaipur and Jodhpur. There has been much 
greater activity in this respect in Jaipur in the recent decade, compared with the 
previous one ; so, too, to a certain extent in Ajmer. 



Proportion of literates per millo. 

City. . 

General. 

English. 


Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Ajmer ... 

238 

45 

88 

14-2 

_AIwar .. 

153 

6 

25 

1-2 

‘Bharatpur 

194 

28 

26 

2-7 

Bikaner 

214 

13-4 

19 

•5 

Jaipur ... 

190 

13-3 

22 

1'2 

Jodhpur 

251 

16 

30 

1*4 

Kotah 

197 

18 

17 

*75 

Tonk 

109 

4 

6 

•82 

Udaipur 

225 

8 

12 

11 
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Subsidiary Table II . — Education by Age and Sex, and by Provinces, N atural 

Divisions, Slates or Districts. 


Number per millo who are literate. 


ProTiDc© ; Natural Division, and 
State or District. 

All ages. 

0-10. 

10-15. 

15-20. 

20 and ovtb. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

1 

2 

3 , 

ID 

m 

6 

m 

8 

9 

10 

11 


Bajputana and Ajmer-Merwara 

341 

62-4 


3-0 

•5 

43-5 

3-2 

73-8 

6-3 

91-6 

1 3-8 

Bajputana 

32-3 

69-5 

25 

2-8 

•3 

40-8 

2-4 

70-0 

3-8 

87-8 

j 3-3 

Eastern Division 

so-4 

55-7 

s-s 

S’6 

•s 

SG-4 

S-4 

GG-l 

S-8 

80-7 

S-0 

Alwar «». ..1 

26-2 

490 

1-3 

2-7 

•2 

25-8 

1-1 

45-8 

1-7 

76-7 

1-9 

Bbaratpur 

32-3 

57-1 

3-1 

3-.3 

•6 

50-2 

4-0 

91-0 

5-7 

74-1 

3-6 

Buudi 

23-5 

44-0 

1-4 

•9 

... 

23-7 

1-9 

45-8 

2-0 

67-4 

2-0 

Dholpur 

20-8 

35-9 

2-4 

2-8 

•3 

29-6 

2-9 

42-8 

4-8 

60-2 

2-8 

Jaipur 

33-3 

611 

2-4 

2-9 

•4 

37-2 

2-1 

70-5 

3-7 

88-5 

3-2 

Jhalawar 

38-6 

G9-1 

6-6 

2-8 

•r> 

63-6 

9-1 

K1!K] 

9-0 

94-8 

7-0 

Karauli 

26-7 

47-1 

2-2 

3-1 

•4 

22-1) 

2-4 

46-2 

3-2 

m i H 

2-8 

Kishangarh 

45-6 

82-4 

4-8 

6-2 

•4 

70-1 

6-0 

105-3 

9-3 

R ! li 

«-0 

Kotah ... ... ... 

29-6 

64-9 

2-6 

2-1 

•3 

43-5 

3-3 

70-6 

4-7 

m : 11 

3*8 

Lawa ... ... ... ... 

40-6 

69-1 

11-1 

... 

2-9 

l(i-l 

... 

62-2 

9-3 

Ri 1 y 

16-5 

Shahpura ... ... ... 

47*6 

88-7 

3-4 

3-0 

•5 

67-7 

7-1 

112-6 

4-0 

128-3 

4*4 

Touk 

20-3 

38-6 

•9 

•6 

•2 

18-6 

1-2 

43-5 

1-6 

68-8 

1-1 

Southern Division 

SS-S 

6t-l 

S-6 

S-4 

•s 

45-7 

S-S 

71.1 

4-4 

95-4 


Banswara 

24-1 

46-4 

2-3 

1-0 

•1 

.31-9 

1-1 

58-7 

3-2 

78-5 


Dungarpur 

27-3 

62'2 

2-6 

1-8 

•3 

39-3 

3-4 

59-5 

5-9 

85-0 

3*5 

Kuslialgarh ... ... ... 

2:kG 

44-4 

3-0 

6-0 


59-2 

3-4 

55-6 

4-2 

67-4 

4 '8 

Mewar ... ... ... ... 

31-8 

59-0 


1-5 

•1 

37-5 

2-2 

65-8 

3-2 

92-3 

2*7 

Partabgarh 

451 

870 


2-4 

•4 

■72-1 

3-3 

115-2 

7-1 

1.31-3 

(5*4 

Sirohi ... 

62-0 

93-4 

mU 

10-1 

2-0 

90-6 

11-0 

115-2 

11-7 

138-0 

8-7 

Western Division 

S5-7 

G5-4 

S-7 

S-S 

*5 

47-9 

S'O 

77-0 

S‘G 

9G-4 

‘.t-.o 

Bikaner 

29'3 

63-2 

Wi 1 

1-7 

■2 

3G-9 

1-6 

62-1 

3*4 

77'P 

3:5 

Jaiealmer 

32-0 

66-2 

V m 

3-6 

... 

34-C 

-8 

04-7 

2-9 

85*7 

si 

Marwar ... 

38-0 

70-1 

2-8 

3-9 

•4 

52-3 

2-1 

83-2 

3-7 

103-3 

4-0 

AJmep-Merwara 

72-2 

I24'l 

13-6 

8-0 

3-3 

ltl-8 

22-6 

169-6 

36-6 

170-9 

14-0 

Ajmer 

78 -9 

134-7 

15-8 

9-9 

4-1 

120-0 

26-4 

167-8 

43-0 

183-8 


Merwara 

61 -2 

90-8 

HI 

30- 

1-1 

81-0 

8-1 

131-8 

13-3 

129-2 

8-0 


Subsidiary Table III. — Education by Main Religions; Sex; and Provinces, Natural 

Divisions, States or Districts. 


Number per mille who are literate. 


Province ; Natural Division, and State 
or District. 

Animists. 

Christians. 

Hindus* 

Jains. 

Mnsalmanr. 


M. 

F. 

M. 

o 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

1 



4 

5 

C 

D 

D 

9 

10 

11 

Bajputana and Ajmer-Merwara 

-8 

... 

714-7 

603-1 

49-8 

2-1 

511-6 

18-0 

48-2 

2-9 

Bajputana 

•3 

... 

625-2 

540-3 

48-0 

1-9 

503-0 

12-5 

44-2 

2-6 

Eastern Division 

Alwar ... 

Bharatpur 

Bundi ... 

Dholpur 

Jaipur 

Jhalawar || 

Karauli 

Kishangarh 

Kotah 

Lawa 

Shahpura 

Tonk ; 

<1 

69-0 

... 

1 

6eo-5 

66i-7 

179-3 

666-7 

635-8 

625-0 

230-8 

733-3 

532-2 

. 666-7 

60-8 

57-8 

57-7 

33-9 

33-0 

64-7 

51-4 

43-8 

61-1 

47-1 

45-5 

70-1 

21-1 


475-S 

459-7 

574-1 

373-8 

132-8 

507-8 

461-1 

702-2 

599-4 

500-( 

493-3 

615-8 

363-0 

IS-G 

9-2 

30-5 

6-4 

10-5 

12-8 

28-1 

29-4 

19-6 

29-9 

23-2 

3-7 

41-4 

13-8 

37-8 

39-9 

69-1 

45-8 

125^2 

63-4 

78-3 

81-7 

55-8 

86-2 

t-B 

0- 4 
3-6 

1- 7 
6-3 

2- 6 
9-4 
1-0 
6-0 
5-3 

1-7 

3-r> 

/GolUhern Division ^ 

Banswara 

Dungarpur... '* 

Kuslialgarh ... ... 

Mewar ’*] 

Partabgarh 

Sirhoi 

■4 

-1 

-3 

"•6 

-1 

-9 

... 

7G0-0 

ioob-0 

644-7 

793-1 

G79-S 

lobo-o 

470-6 

741-1 

4S-9 

66-2 

47-7 

135-8 

40-1 

71-1 

43-0 


1 

10-8 

9-1 

6-1 

10-3 

10-2 

14-5 

1S8-0 

1G6-7 

236-4 

197-7 

110-9 

142-2 

193-3 

s-s 

3- 7 
27-2 
48-9 

4- 8 
16-S 
12-2 

Western Division 

Bikaner *’ 

Jaisalmer 

Marwar 

... 

... 

57S-S 

402-1 

642-6 

4SG-S 

259-3 

482-9 

44-8 

47-1 

72-5 

43-0 

■ S-0 

1- 9 
3-0 

2- 0 

5S1-S 

378-0 

460-8 

545-7 

13-1 

16-1 

23-5 

12-4 

S7-G 

23-0 

6-3 

33-4 

i-4 

0- 9 
0-2 

1- S 

Ajmer-Merwara 

2-0 

... 


656-4 

91-0 

6-3 

.641-4 

21-0 

94-9 

6-1 

Ajmer 

Merwara \\\ 

2-3 

1-5 


78B-C 

721-4 

677-1 

503-8 

100-5 

61-0 

7-3 

2-9 

639-7 

645-6 

20-4 

.22-2 

110-1 

60-8 

7-5 

2-0 
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SUBSIDIARY Table IV. — English Education hy Age, Sex, and Province, Natural Division, 

State or District. 


Literate is Exglish pee 10,000. 


Province; Natural Division, 

1911. 

1901. 

anil State or 

District. 

0-9 

10-14 

15-19 

20 and over. 

All ages. 

All ages. 



M. 

F. 

il. 

D 

M. 

F. 

M. 

B 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

1 

2 

3 

fl 

0 

C 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

KAJPUTANA AND AJMER- 
MERWARA 

1-5 

•9 

20-9 

3-4 

48-2 

4-8 

42-7 

3-6 

SO-4 

2-9 

25-6 

2-6 

RAJPUTANA 



10 

0-6 

15-1 

21 

33-8 

2-2 

28-8 

20 

20-7 

1-6 

18-8 

1-4 

£nttern Dirition 



•5 

25S 

£-0 


IS 

Sd-3 

S-1 

£1-5 

1-7 

ISS 

IS 

Alwar 

•■t «*« 

■1 

•1 

4-1 

1-5 

17-7 

-9 

34-2 

1-1 

20-4 

•9 

17-4 

•9 

Bliaratinir ... 


■ 

•2 

22‘4 

•4 


3-0 

35-6 

2-5 

28-8 

1-S 

20-0 

-8 

Bundi 



... 

7-8 

... 

26-6 

1-6 

10-0 


8-2 

•1 

7-9 


Dholpnr ... 


H 

... 

17'0 

1C 

32-4 

2-8 

37-4 

1-5 

27-9 

1-3 

5-8 

-8 

Jaipur 



•9 

18-8 

3-2 

37-2 

2-1 

28-9 

2-9 

22-3 

2-4 

12-0 

1-9 

Jlmlawar ... 

•It ... 

... 

... 

C'S 

... 

47-8 

... 

44-2 

2-2 

30-6 

1-3 

18-8 

■B 

Earauli 


... 

... 

8'7 

... 

15-6 

... 

17-2 

... 


... 

6-2 

•6 

Kisliang'irli 



... 

27-S 

30 

32-3 

G-2 

40-8 

2-4 

28-9 

2-2 

23-2 

2-3 

Kotali ... 


•2 

•2 


10 

28-6 

1-3 

28-4 

1-4 

19-6 

1-0 

S-6 

-2 

Lawa 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

13-0 

... 

7-7 

... 

7-5 

... 

Slialipiira ... 

*«• ••• 


... 

.';c-4 

... 

501 

0-6 

33-5 



•4 

26-6 


Tonk ... 

••• •<! 

... 

•5 

6-5 


22-0 

1-9 

14-9 

1-2 

10-7 

1-0 

8-8 

-4 

Sintlliem Division 

•• . «•* 

IS 


17-0 

6-J 

SS’l 

4-5 


S-I 

17S 

S-7 

SO’i 

S-4 

B.inswAra ,,, 




4'7 

... 

2’9 

... 

10-7 

-5 

6-9 

•2 

•7 


Uiingariuir... 





3-4 


8-9 

1-7 

9-C 

•2 

6-9 

■2 


■2 

Kuslialgarli 




... 

... 

..: 

... 

13-2 

... 

6-4 

... 

4-9 

... 

Mo war ... 


... 

■1 

4.4 

1-2 

130 

•9 

14-1 

■7 

9-2 

-5 

15-3 

•8 

Pnrlabgarli 

... t*. 

... 


8-4 

... 

44-0 

... 

29-3 

... 


... 

9:6 

-4 

Sirolii 


IS-O 

9-8 

98-3 

43-4 

1020 

37-0 

129-2 

26-9 

1 

23-6 

87-8 

27:8 

Wtslcm Division 



■B 

•5 

13-7 

■e 

37-3 

1-3 

S9S 

1-1 

Sl-S 

S 

SOS 

■6 

Bikaner ... 


•2 

•1 

17'1 

•4 

47-4 

... 

30-3 

•8 

23-3 

-6 

11-0 

-6 

Jaisaliiior ... 


... 

... 

8-4 

... 

17-4 

2-9 

11-0 

... 

8-5 

•3 

4-6 


Marwar ... 

... 

•6 

■4 

12-5 

*7 

34-5 

1-7 

30-6 

1-2 

21-3 

1-0 

37-5 

-7 

AJHER-MERWARA 

11-2 

9-8 

164,-9 

S9S 

366-6 

62-0 

316-4 

CO 

231-6 

30-5 

165-4 

28-6 

Ajmer ... 



16-1 

12'6 

205 '4 

45-3 

445-0 

79-0 

390-7 

45-3 

288-5 

39-6 

204-7 

35-6 

Merwara ... 



•6 

.It 

13-1 

... 

102-7 


76-1 

3-7 

52-7 

2-1 

33.5 

5-4 


NoU , — Figuron for 1391 are not available. 
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**^lO W^Ol'^CO'^00O1OJt»CD 

^ 7- p W ^ 

iP A A OT A A A 

N. -OI © w t^oo © 

p 74 OT ^ 

A A cb 0 

00 -^ © 0 

120-2 

130-4 

85-8 




1911. 

C^i 

630 

600 

Coc— OOTi^.^^.^05i7tt«»Oi 

coot^^AAAoiAdiAdjooA 

Uj^lO^CTCDOT^OOWCOCOW 

^ ^ Cl © 0 ^ 

A © di A 03 A OT 

© -OI w A © CO © 

P*01 <N 7< 
A OT © 0 
«0 W U9 

^t^CO 

- 

; 

JrroTinco; r^aturai Uivision, 
and State or District. 


- 

Rajputana and Ajmer- 

. Merwara * 

Rajputana * 

Eastern Division* 

Alwar 

Bliaracpur 

Bundi 

Dholpur 

Jaipur 

Jlmlawar 

. Karauli 

■ Kishangarh 

; Kotah 

Lawa 

Shahpura 

Tonk* 

Southern Division ... 

Banswara 

Dungarpur 

Kushalgarh 

Mewar 

Partabgarh 

Sirohi ; 

Western Division 

Bikaner 

Jaiaalmer 

Marwar 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Ajmer ... 

Merwara 


•Exclude Chhabra, Pirawa and Sironj. 
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SuBsiDiART Table VI . — Education by Caste. 



Localltr. 

Number per I, COO who wo 
lltcruto. 

Number per 10,000 literate In 
KngUah. 

ToLil. 

Males. 

1 Kcraalcs. 



1 Fomalei. 



3 

4 

B 


B 


BH||||||||||R 

R-ijinitanR ... 

... 



4-7 

8-4 

■ 

2-7 

4-0 



Rnj|nitniin ... 

*.« 

... 


25-6 

4C-7 


Q.Q 

4-1 



RnjpiiLniR ... 

... 

... 

... 

•c 

1-2 

HI 

•2 

•3 



Ajmrr-Mrrwarn 


... 

... 

C-7 

13-0 

B 

17 

33 


Bsnibhl 

R^jpuUina ... 


... 

... 

.O 

-4 





Bli^ngi 

R.aj|iiiinniv ... 



... 

•c 

1-2 

•1 

•1 

-2 


151,11 

RfljpiUnim ... 

... 



•5 

1-0 





Br^limnn 

R«jpm(m.i ... 



... 

63 1 

15C-4 

5-0 

33 8 

04 0 

•9 


Ajnur-MfrHnr.i 

... 



2^07 

39ii3 

372 

453-1 

833 0 

13-5 

OiitV&r 

RajpiiUna ... 

... 


... 

)3-4 

25-2 

2 5 

3-2 

GO 


Chutnsr 

Kajpulonii ... 


... 

... 

•4 

*7 

... 

•1 

.0 



Ajtncr.Mcr'vnr.A 



... 

12-7 

24-7 

*2 

7*5 

14 7 


Chriitian* (Imlinnl 

Ilnjpulnti.i ... 

... 

... 

... 

439-0 

462 4 

3SC-3 

1.278-8 

1.507 3 

028 5 


Ajnur.Mcnvnr.a 

... 

... 


G39 1 

C31-1 

027-0 

1,070-3 

2,589-8 

823 4 

Dar^K* 

I!njpiit.i!ia .„ 

... 

... 


0-0 

10-2 

1-0 

2-0 

5-4 


r»kir 

rRjputani ... 

... 

... 

... 

6-1 

DC 

•1 


».» 


Owctta ... 

!5nj|,iitaiiR ... 


... 


435-0 

4D5 0 

201-0 

2 . 0 : 19-4 

3.057-n 

1,006-7 


Ajm» r-Mrr«r.rR 

... 

... 


502-1 

CS3-3 

304-3 

2,053-0 

3,511-0 

1,594-2 

GoU Portl) 

Rajpil.-.n.% ... 




11-1 

19 3 

2-0 

•0 

1-7 


Gnjir 

ItftjfMJlAMn ... 



... 

2 7 

4-0 

*2 

-7 

1-4 

.** 


Ajt!ur-Mcr>v*r.\ 


... 


0-7 

10-0 

-1 

C-1 

11 4 

... 

Jtl 

I?njj,i:t.anR ... 

... 


... 

3-7 

0-7 

•2 

1-2 

2-2 



Ajnicr.Mctwr.rA 


... 


23- 1 

41-0 

-0 

121 

21-8 

•7 

Kaln^libtnl ... 

Ilfl]pat.\r.R 




lS-0 

29-4 

•5 

2.5 

4-7 


Ka'«i 

P.ajpntAna ... 


... 

... 


0-0 

-3 

-7 

1-4 


Ksptiiba 

lUJpuUiia 





035 2 

07 C 

0550 

1,1.52-0 

ISO 


AJmir.MinAftrR 

... 




074 2 

101-0 

2,209-9 

4,035-3 

02-0 

Kh&U 

Ilajpatana ... 

... 




11-3 

•2 

2-7 

5-4 


KuniliM' 

Hdjpiitana ... 




1-5 

2-0 

•1 

•2 

-4 

... 


AJincr.Mcrwor.a 


... 

... 

7-0 

14 4 

•4 

35 

6-9 

.*• 

Mabajtn 

Itejpiitsna ... 




228 -H 

409 5 

7-0 

28-1 

50-0 

•s 


A]nirr.Met«er» 



... 

344 0 

027 8 

20-0 

168-0 

359-4 

1-0 

Mall 

Unjpntina ... 


... 

... 

3-0 

5 5 

-3 

1-7 

3-2 

• »» 


AJnit r..''Icr»Br.i 

... 



ICO 

29-8 

•0 

24-4 

40-7 


McoerMcwttl ... 

IlajptitA'm ... 




21 

3-0 

... 

•1 

•2 

... 

Mer 

llujiniUiia ... 

• ** 

... 


12-0 

23-1 

... 

1-5 

2-8 



Ajiiicr-Jlirworn 

... 

... 


10-8 

2>)-0 

*2 

1-8 

3-4 

... 

Mcrst KeOmt 

Ajnit r •^lr:l <vorA 

... 


... 

12-0 

rv^.o 

... 

0-1 

lO-G 


MillR 

Bojpill-HIA ... 


... 


2-7 

5-0 

•1 

•1 

•2 


Moghal 

Ilajput-ma ... 

... 

... 

... 

45 0 

70-3 

C-5 

44-3 

62-4 

1-5 

Nal 

Ilnjpiitnna ... 


... 

... 

4-7 

8-8 

.o 

2-0 

30 

... 


Ajmcr-Mirwaift 


... 

... 

288 

55-0 

B 

20-2 

57-7 


Palliwi 

ILajpHUno ... 


... 

... 

Cl 3 

02 8 

B 

.35-0 

05-1 

1-0 


Ajnicr-MiTwarft 


... 


80-7 

155-0 

B 

lO'J-0 

.500-2 

• *• 

BtJgw 

Rajpntana ... 

... 

... 

... 

•4 

-8 

B 

•1 

•3 

• •• 


Ajincr-Menvcra 

... 



2-7 

e-2 

•1 

• •• 


••• 

r.ejput -. 

Rajpntnna ... 

... 

... 

... 

2C-7 

40-0 

8-9 

1 0-0 

10-1 

•5 


Ajrair Mcrwara 

... 


... 

1100 

107-8 

S3-0 

181-1 

313-7 

• 1-6 


R«j[iutmia ... 

... 

... 

... 

1 C 8 

29-8 

•5 

2 -C 

6-0 

• M 


RajpiitAna ... 


... 

... 

1-0 

1-0 

• *« 

1-6 

2-7 



Ajmcr-Mcnvam 

... 

... 


11-0 

20-0 

•1 

3-3 

0-4 


Bebarl 

IlajpntanA ... 

... 



•4 

•C 

... 

... 

... 

..4 

Bulliu 

Ajnicr-Mcr'vnra 

... 



1C5-7 

213-4 

04-8 

7-8 

12-8 

... 

Kaiyu'l 

Rajpiitana ... 

... 



131-0 

220-2 

21-8 

138-8 

200-5 



Ajmor.Merv.'nra 


... 


147-0 

255-0 

18-5 

317.-4 

584-5 

... 

Shbkh 

Rajputana ... 

... 

... 

... 

37-0 

G7-0 

3-0 

32-4 

00-0 

•0 


Ajmcr-Mcrwara 

— 


... 

04-4 

114-0 

7-0 

133-0 

240-0 

3-4 


Ezuludos OoanoEO, 
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SUBSlDiAnT Table VII. — N'umber of Institutions arid Pupils according to ths 
returns of the Education Department, 

AJMER-MERWARA. 



1910.11. 

1900-01. 

1890-91. 

Class of Institution. 

Number of 

Number of 

Number of 


Institu- 

tions. 

Pupils. 

Institu- 

tions. 

PupiU. 

Institu- 

tions. 

Puplis. 

1 

2 

3 

' 

4 

6 

6 

7 

Public. 

Arts Colleges 

1 

39 

1 

266 

1 

•411 

Profensioiial Colleges 

•T* 


... 


... 

Secondary Schools 

2S 

.3,830 

14 

2,269 

11 

1.837 • 

Primary tichuols 

54 

1,816 

60 

2,932 

47 

3,082 

Tinitiing Schools 

2 

45 

1 

10 

2 

24 

All other special Schoole 

5 

200 

... 



Total Public ImtUiUiont 

90 

S,9S0 

66 

S,477 

G1 . 

5,554 

Private. 

Advanced 

4 

296 

20 

252 

33 

.1,168 

Elementary 

92 

2,862 

T2 

1,928 

83 

2,777 

Total Private InititiUiont 

96 

S,14S 

9S 

S,1S0 

-1-76, . 

S,945_ 

- GRAND TOTAL 

186 

9,078 

168 

7,657 

■B 

9,299 


Figures for Rajputana are not available. 


Subsidiary Table VIII. — Main results of University Examinations, 

AJMER-MERWARA. 


Examination. 

1910-11. 

IDOO-Ol. 

" 1890-91. 

Candl. 

dates. 

Passed. 

Candl. 

dates. 

Passed. 

Candl- 

dates. 

Passed. 

1 

2 1 

3 

4 

6 

0 

7 

Matrioulalion (Entrance) ; 

76 

44 

45 

18 

81 


First or Intermediate Examinations in Arts 



1 


1 


or Soionoo 

17 

11 

28 

U 



Ordinary Bachelor’s. Degrees 

11 

6 

8 

3 

■1 



J\rore.--The B. A. Clasa at Ajmer was atarteJ in I89Q-97. 
J'igurei for Rajputana are not available. 


Subsidiary Table IX. — Number and Circulation of Newspapers, etc. 


Language. 

[ 

Locality. 

Claes of 
-Newspaper 
(daily, 

weekly, etc.) 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

Number. 

Ciroula. 

tion. 

Number. 

Circula- 

tion. 

Number. 

Ciroula- 

tIon. 

1 

2 

3 1 

4 

6 

6 

B 

8 

9 

Urdu and Hindi .... 

English, Urdu and Hindi ... 

Sanskrit 

Hindi ;;; 

Urdu and Bliosha 

Hindi and English 

Ajmer ... 

Jaipur ... 

Jodhpur... 

Weekly ... 
Weekly ... | 

■Total ... 

Weekly ... 
Monthly... 
Monthly... 
Monthly... 

Total ... 

Weekly ... 

1 

120. 

1 

¥ 

’2.i0 

600 

1 

•# 

. 

1 680 
L ^0*^ 


ISO 

1 

750 

1 

J.OSO 

1 

1 

} 

B-'i 

300 

300 

250 


... 

n 

"ko 

■ 

S75 


Ml 

B 

S50 

I 

353 

1 

82 

1 

144t 


’Not available. 


tApproximnl^. 

















































































CHAPTER iX, 


Language, 

1. Data for Discussion. — Imperial Table X shows, for each Province 
and State or District, the various languages and the number of people speaking 
them. 

At the end of this Chapter will be found the following : — 

Subsidiary Table I, comjiaring the number of people in 1911 and 
1901 speaking the various languages, classified according to 
(a) the entries in the Schedules, (h) the Linguistic Survey ; 

Subsidiary Table II, showing, by Natural Divisions and Stales or 
Districts, the number per 10,000 of tho population speak- 
ing each of the important languages ; 

Subsidiary Table III, showing, in tho case of certain tribes having 
their own distinctive language, what proportion of the tribe 
were returned as speaking it. 

2. Accuracy of Returns. — Tho instructions given to the enumerators 
were to enter in the schedules the language which each person .cpoke when 
inside his or her own house. In the case of infants their mothers’ languat^e 
was to be entered. It is not alwa 3 ^s easy, of course, to obtain an accurate 
return of the actual languages s[)ol;en by the people in their own houses. 
There may be a tendency on the part of enumeratois to write down the languat^e 
of the locality even in the case of a foreigner who, inside his own house, talks the 
language of his own country. Nor is it alwaj^s easy for them to distinguish real 
dialects, and they may be apt to return them under some wider name. This is 
probably especially the case with Hindi. In other cases, too, it is impossible 
for them to distinguish^ between what are real dialects and what are mere local 
names._ So far as po.ssible, however, these mistakes were eliminated by cai eful 
enquiries and by classifications made in the abstraction offices. Some specimens 
of such entries, which were found in the schedules, are given in the AjDpendix 
to Imperial Table X. 

8. ^ Distribution of Main Languagos, — The most common language 
spoken in Kajputana is, of course, Rajasthani, in some form or other, 8,293,337 

persons were returned as speaking it. Ne.xt comes 

(a) By Provinces. Western Hindi with only 1,(524,935, and then Gujrnti 
"'ith 5U.3,376. To put it in other words, out of every 
LOfiOmales in Eajputana 784 speak in their own houses Rajasthani, 159 Western 
“"h 46 Gujrati and ‘17 Lnglish. Among females the proportion speaking 
Rajasthani and Gujrati is higher than among males, _theJgpres per mille being 
Rajasthani (791), Western Hindi (150), Gujrati (50), and Engiisii-Al4). The 
proportion speaking the Bhil languages (which are included 'in the^Iujrati 
figures) are 44 per mille among males and 48 per mille among fenialeSf^ 

In Ajmer-Merwara, likewise, and even more so than in Rajputana, the t^^p 
most common languages are Rajasthani and Western Hindi, 4 1 1,229 having 
been returned as speaking the former and 80,825 the latter. After these two 
curiously enough, comes English with 2,520 to its credit. Taking the fitrures bv 
sexes, out ot every 1,000 males 814 speak Rajasthani, 163 Western Hfndi, and 

j- for females are Rajasthani (828), Western 

-Hindi (159), English (3). . ^ ' 

Rajasthani ihe most common language in all the Natural Divisions, 
but it is most so in the Western Division, where it is 
(b) By Natural Divisions, the language of 9,549 persons out of every 1 0.OOO. and 
TT 7 j TT- T 1 least so in the Eastern Division. There is very little 
Westcrri Hindi spoken m either the Southern or Western Divisions, the 
proportion per 10,000 being as low as 78 and 30 respectively. The maiority of 
those who speak it are in the Eastern Division, where 2,766 per 10,000 
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returned it as their language. Next to Rajasthani the most common language 
in the Southern Division is Gujrati (2,484 per 10.000), the reason being that 
the Hhil languages are dialects of Gujrati, and 2,428 per 10,000 in the Division 
speak them. 

liajasthani is most commonly spoken in Jaipur (2,387,195), Marwar 
(1,989,910), Mewar (1,194,813), Bikaner (649,271), Kotah (618,.5.37), Alwar 

(466.196), Ajmer (296,.593), Tonk (225,266), Bundi 
(c) By States or (217.095). Sirohi (159.208), Merwara (114.636). In 
Dislricls. the remaining units the number speaking it are less 

than 100,000. Most of the speakers of IFerfein Hindi 
are in Bharatpur (492,170). Alwar (325.232), Dholpur (262, o70), Jaipur 
(24.5,473), Karauli (146,161), Tonk (76,403), Ajmer (75,305), Jhalawar (38,718). 
In none of the remaining units are there as many as 15,000 speaking it. Gujrati 
is most common in the Southern Division States of Banswara (160,821), 
pungaqjur (1 54,877), Mewar (91,836), Sirohi (22,343), Partabgarh (21,738), 
Kushalgarh (18.493). Except in Marwar (25,991), not more than 3.500 are 
found in any States outside the Southern Division. English is the language of 
2.495 per.«ons in Ajmer, 662 in Jaipur, and 650 in Sirohi, The next largest 
figure is Kotah (49). 


4. Distribution of Languages according to Linguistic Survey.— In 
Subsidiary Table I (i) the main languages have been grouped according to the 
classification adopted by the Linguistic Survey. It will be seen that, with the 
ercception of the Gips}^' languages and an infinitesimal amount of Arabic, all the 
languages spoken in these Provinces belong to the Aryan sub-family of the Indo- 
European family, and, excejit for Baloch and Pashtu, tlie speakers of which are 
likewise almost infinitesimal in number, they all belong to the Sanskritic sub- 
branch of the Indian branch of the Aryan sub-family. The only difterences of 
importance in the method of classification this time are that Mewati, which 
was classified in 1901 as a dialect of Western Hindi, has now been treated as a 
dialect of Rajasthani, and Dhundhari-Hajawati has been included in Dangi in 
Western Hindi, instead of in Rajasthani, in accordance with Dr. Grierson's 
classifications. 

5. Distinctive Dialects of States and Districts. —The figures on the" 
margin show which are the first and second most common dialects in each 

State. It will be seen 
that Marwari is the dis- 
tinctive language of all 
the Western Division 
States (Bikaner, Jaisal- 
mer and Marwar), and 
of Sirohi which adjoins 
them ; Dhundari or 
Jaipuri of Jaipur and 
Kishangarh; Mewari of 
Mewar and Shahpura ; 
Harauti of Bundi and 
K otah ; Bhili of Bans- 
wara and Kushalgarh ; 
Hindi of Bharatpur and 
Karauli. In each of these ' 
groups the two States' 
having the same common 
language adjoin- each 
other. Eor- the- rest,^ 
MeWati is. the distinc-' 
tive language of Alwar, 
Braj Bhasha of Dholpur, 
Vagdi* of Dungarpur,' Sundwari of • Jhalawar, Ajmeri of Ajmer, Merwari of- 
Merwara, and Malvi of Partabgarh. and Tonk. Out of these 13* 9 are Rajasthani 

* In Tinpprial Table X,'‘as originally , printed, owing to a mistake in the States’, abstraction officen ' 
thofigni es for Vagdi in Banswara "and Dungarpur were shown uiider -Bagri or Shekbawati. A correp* ' 
tion slip to this eOect was issued subsequenUy. 


Etat# cr Diitrfct, 

>Ioit common dl.nlccC 

Bccond icoft common dialect. 



Js’amo. 

Total 

Name. 

Total 

•pcaltlDp. 

Ajmer 


Ajmeri 

254,8.11 

Hindi 

48,149 

Aiwnr 


Mewati 

4fi.1,404 

Hindi 

319,090 

nniiBtt-nra 


Tiliili 

25,8.11 

Vnjrdi 

04.710 

Bliarntpur 


Hindi 

47-2,153 

Mewati 

ti.1,534 

Biknuor 


Marwari ... 

047,(19-1 

Punjalii 

31,815 

Bundi ... 


Hnraiiti 

ICC.OSd 

JIcwuri-Khal- - 

Dlioljmr 


Braj Bhnsba. 

2i2,50I 

mri 

42,779 

Diinfrnrnur 


Vagdi 

70,017 

Hindi 

7, -150 

Jaipur 


D li u n d a r i 
(Jaipiiii)... 

1,941,97(1 

Bhili 

Bagri (Slickha- 

73,807 

•Inisalmer 


Mrti\<-nri ... 

79,169 

wiiti) 

423,393 

.Tlinlawar 


Sundw-ari ... 

4U,.M0 

Sindbi 

7,595 

Karauli 


Hindi 

13-2,404 

Hindi 

.14,710 

Kiebanyarh 


U li n n da r i 
(Jaipuri)... 

84.1.-50 

Hnngi 

Morw-ari 

9,017 

1,259 

Kotih 


Hninuti 

474..1.’0 

M.il-/i 

102,721 

Kti.liaigarb 


Bliili 

17,487 

Malvi 

* 2,089 

I.awft ... 


Dliundnri ... 

2,140 

Mnrrvarl ' 

8 

JJarwar 


Maruaii ... 

1,975.198 

S-ndbi 

34.890 

M^nvara 


Merwnri ,,, 

!3,E84 

Marwari 

14,948- 

Jlewnr 


^)cwsrl- ... 

1,182,050 

Bhili 

08,475 

Partabgarh 


Malvi 

3S,995 

Bhili 

21,011.1 

Shulipura 


Mow-orl ... 

4fi,3P0 

Ajmori ... 

277 

Sirnhi 


Marwari ... 

167,400 

Bhili ... ... 

12,241 

Touk... 


Malvi . ... 

82,330 

Dliniidari- (Jai- 
puri) . 

79,029 
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dialects. One would have expected to find Bhili, rather than Malvi, the com- 
mon language in Partabgarh with its large Bhil population ; but it comes 
second, 21,003 speaking it compared with 38,995 speaking. Malyi. In lonk, too, 
Malvi is only slightly more common than Bhundari or Jaipuri. It is, of course, 
spoken chiefly in the .outlying parganas of Chhabra, Pirawa.and Sironj, situated 
in or adjoining the Central India A.gency. In the strictly Bajputana portion 
of the State Bhundari or Jaipuri is the common language. 

6. Dialects of Eajasthani.— In Imperial Table X separate figures liave 
been given for no less than 12 dialects of Rajasthani, all of which are considered 
by Br. Grierson to be genuine separate dialects of this language. Besides 
these, 37 smaller dialects or local terms were returned, which were classified 
in the manner shown in the Appendix to Imperial Table X. Of the genuine 
dialects, the most common is Marwari, under which in the two Provinces 
together 2,930,462 were returned ; then Bhundari or Jaipuri (2,147,155), and. 
Mewari (1,291,133).. None of the other dialects returned even as many aa 
700,000. 

Out of 2,889,784 speaking ilJanmri in Rajputana, 1,97.5,198 were 
enumerated in Marwar, 647,696 in Bikaner, 157,400 in Sirohi, 79,159 in 
Jaisalraer, and 13,923 in Jaipur. No other State returned even 6,000. Dh'undari 
or Jaipuo'i is most commonly spoken in Jaipur (1,943,97 G), Kishangarh (84, 1 39), 
Tonk (79,029), Marwar (12,434). In all other units the figure is less than 

8.000. 1,182,056 were returned in Mewar as speaking Metvari, 46,366 in Shah- 
pura, and 42,487 in Tonk. The figures in every other unit are below 6,000. 

7. Dialects of Western Hindi. — Five separate dialects of Western Hindi 
have been tabulated separately in Imperial Table X. Besides these- there were 
several smaller ones, as noted in the Appendix to the Table. Of the genuine 
dialects the largest in the two Provinces combined are Hindi (1,239,334), Braj 
Bhasha (260,486) and Urdu (177,482). None of the others number more than 

22 . 000 . 

Hindi is most commonly spoken in Bharatpur (472,158), Alwar 
(319,090),- Jaipur (212,188), Karauli (132,404), Ajmer (48,149), and Jhalawar 
(34,710). In no other State were even 8,000 returned as speaking it. Jiraj 
Bhasha is commonest in Bholpur (252,591), Jaipur (4,347) and Kotah (1,729). 
Urdu is fairly widely diffused in small numbers all over the Provinces, the 
largest being in the Muhammadan State of Tonic (74,678), Jaipur (28,209), 
Ajmer (26,433), Bharatpur (9,971) and Kotah (9,540). In all the other units 
the figure is below 4,500. 

8. Dialects ofGujrati. — The only important dialects -of Gujrati spoken 
in Rajputana are Bhili and Vagdi, both of which are, in their turn, classified as 
dialects of the Bhil languages. 

Bhili is, of course, most commonly spoken in the Southern Division, the 
largest numbers returned being Banswara (95,834), Dungarpur (73,807), 
Mewar (68,475). In Marwar, in the Western Division, it is spoken by 22,997 
persons. Vagdi is chiefly returned in the Southern Division States of Dungar- 
pur (79,017), Banswara (64,710) and Mewar (18,691). 

9. Primitive Tribal Languages. — The three tribes of any numerical 

strength at all in Rajputana, having a distinctive language of their own, are the 
Bhils, the Grassias, and the Banjaras or Labhanis. At the recent Census 69 
per cent of the Bhils, 44 per cent of the Grassias, and only 16 per cent of the 
Banjaras were returned as speaking their tribal languages of Bhili, - Gilasiya,- 
and Banjari or Labhani respectively. In each case these percentages 
are higher than in 1901, so that it ! does not appear as if the languages 
were dying out, even allowing .for • vagaries in the returns . and!! methods 
of classification. Bhili is spoken almost man for man by the tribe in -Banswai’a, 
Dungarpur, Kushalgarh, Partabgarh, and Sirohi ; it is in States where they are : 
thrown more with other castes that they, appear to drop their own language. -• 
If we include Vagdi in the tribal language the number speaking the latter would 
exceed the actual population- of the tribe. It would seem, therefore, that Vagdi ' 
is spoken by other natives of the Southern States. In Mewar,. for instance, it 
is spoken by the Loks, Mahajans, etc., .who live in or ne^ the hilly tracts of the 
Southern parts of the State. , .. . ! - 
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10. Miscellaneous Languages. — Pim;a6i is spoken to some extent in- 

Bikaner (31,815) but hardly anywhere else except Ajiner (1,536) and Jaisalmer-, 
(1,185). 34,906 persons in klarwar, 15,539 persons in Bikaner, and 7,513 in 

Jaisalmer, all of which are in the Western Division, returned Sindhi as theirj 
language. 25 persons in Tonk were returned as speaking Am&ic. 

11. Variation in Languages. — The variation in 1901-11 in the total 
figures for the vernaculars of India for the two Provinces combined is practically 
the same as that in the total population. There are, however, considerable 
variations in the numbers for the particular languages and dialects, and most of 
these are undoubtedly due either to greater care on the part of the enumerating 
staff to record individual dialects or to differences in the system of classification. 

... Bajasthani has increased by 19 per cent. This is not surprising,, as it is 

spoken very greatly in the Natural Divisions whose 

(a) Rajasihani. variation in population has been considerably in excess 

of that in the total Province. 

Among the dialects of Rajasthani, Dhundari or Jaipuri has increased by 
51*4 per cent. There has been a great increase under this head in Tonk from 11 , 
to 78,964. There can be little doubt that this is due to the fact that the 
language of the strictly Rajputana portion of the State was recorded as Hindi 
in 1901, and in most parts as Jaipuri this time. The Hindi figures in the State 
have dropped from 89,71 1 to 29. In Kotah the figures for Jaipuri have dropped 
from 47,479 to 6,046, and it looks as if they had been included by the State this 
time in Dhundari-Dadari, which has risen from 78 to 27,689, or vice versa in 1901. 
In Jaipur the Jaipuri figures have risen from 1,2J5,522 to 1,943,976, or an' 
increase of 718,454. This appears to be due to the fact that in 1901, though 
the actual entries in the schedules were Dhundari, or Jaipuri, they were 
classified in the Jaipur abstraction office as Dangbhang, Dunganvara, etc., etc., 
according to the locality from w'hich the schedules came. The Provincial 
increase, in Mewari (26''2 per cent) is much the same as the increase in the 
population of Mewar, in which State it is, of course, chiefly spoken. But the 
figures in Tonk have risen from 28,385 to 42,481, and evidently in the portions 
of' the State near Mewar the language has been recorded as Mewari this time 
instead of as Hindi. There is a very big Jump up of 783’2 per cent in 
wccri. • It is confined to Jhalawar, in which State there have been tremendous 
drops in Harauti and in Malwi. It would, therefore, seem that these languages 
were returned this time in the schedules under Sundwari, or vice versa in 1901. 
This would likewise account for the drop in the Provincial ngures of '5 per cent 
in- Malwi, and the fact that the rise in Harauti is pot more than 14-7 per cent,; 
which is lower than the increase in the population in Kotah and Bunai where 
it is ' mainly spoken. There are also the' following marked- vaiiatipris ip 
Kotah in some of the other Rajasthani dialects ( + 79,5l9),-'il/aZi;i' 

( + 49,666), Mewari (-11 ,878). Here again these can only be explained by some 
diiSerent method of enumeration or classification^ by the State authorities. 
Ajmeri has increased by 74 per cent, which is chiefly due tp p ^ l^fge 
proportion of persons in the Ajmer district, who were returned as Hindi-speak- 
ing in 1901, having been entered more correctly this time in the schedules as 
talking Ajmeri. ’ . - 

■ -In Western Hindi there has been a big drop of 35-1 per cent. This is duej 

partly to the fact that it is chiefly spoken in those 
(h) Western Hindi. States whose population has declined in the decade. 

It is also due to the difference in the language returns 
■ in the Ajmer district mentioned just above, and to the fact that many, who 
were returned in Alwar in 1901 as speaking Hindi and Hindi Dhadhar, appear 
to have been recorded this time as speaking Mewati, which has been classified 
under Rajasthani. 

Among the separate dialects of Western Hindi there has been a decrease 
in Braj Bhasha of 51-6 per cent, and an increase of 26-9 per cent in Hindi. 
This decrease and increase practically counterbalance one another. They are 
partly due to the Bharatpur authorities having returned the State language this 
time as Hindi, which is considered a more correct classification th-an Braj 
Bhasha. On the other hand there has been a considerable decrease of 253,043 
in Hindi in Dholpur. This is counterbalanced to a great extent by the inore^e 
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of‘252,591 in- Braj Bhasha, which lias been more correctly returned this time as 
the State language, instead of Hindi. In Tonic the numbers speaking Hindi, 
have dropped from. 89,711 to 27, due, as noted^ above, to the language being 
recorded more correctly partly as Dbundari or Jaipuri, and partly as 
’ Mewari. In Kotah the numbers speaking Hindi_ have dropped from 15. ((47 to 
2,433. Proi'ably some of this decline of 12,614 is accounted for by the rise of 
5 204 in Urdu. There has been a great inereHse in Hindi in Jaipur arno.untiug 
to 203,218. This must be due to some different method, of classification or of 
recording the dialects. Urdu in the same State has likewise almost doubled its 
uumbers, rising from 14,893 to 28,209. 

The increase in the Bhili and Vagdi dialects of Gujrati is very largely due 
to the great increase in the population of those States 
(cj Gujrati, in the Southern Division in which they are most 

commonly spoken. 

12. Mutual Intelligibility of Dialects of Rajasthani, etc.— The 
extent to which the various dialects of Rajasthani and Western Hindi are 
understood by persons living outside the States, to which the dialects are 
peculiar, differs very much, of course, with the dialect, the intelligence, of the ; 
people, and the locality. In Bharatpur, for instance, it is said that the villagers 
fully understand Western Hindi, Mewati and Dangi, but scarcely at all any 
other dialects. In Kai'auli and Shahpura it is said that the various dialects, of 
Rajasthani are generally understood, while those of Western Hindi are not. On 
the 'whole it may safely be said that the various dialects of Rajasthani are 
mutually intelligible, though there are, of course, in each dialect local words 
which would not be understood elsewhere. But in rural areas a person speaking 
in a dialect of Rajasthani would find it difficult to make himself understood by 
a person knowing only a Western Hindi dialect, 

13. Differences in Dialects as spoken by men and women.— In 
many States there is said to be little difference in the dialects as spoken by men. 
or women. But it is stated that in Bharatpur the women speak a more corrupt 
form of Mewati and Dangi ; in Bundi there is a considerable difference ; in Jaipur 
there is some, due to the illiteracy of the women ; and in Marwav and Jbalawar 
men are said to intermingle Urdu wmrds with their dialects, which women 
do not. 


14. Spread of Urdu or Hindustani.— In villages there is very little 
tendency for Hindustani or Urdu to become a lingua franca, though in most 
urban areas these languages would be understood. But education,^ travel, and 
improved railway communication are all helping in spreading a knowledge.of the ; 
languages. 

15. Languages of Books and Newspapers. — Hindi is the most common 
language in which books are printed. in the provinces, though there would appear, 
from Subsidiary Table X of Chapter VIII to be an increase of late in the. 
number of Urdu books printed in Jaipur. Hindi, too, is the more common, 
newspaper language. It is also the common language in which, school books , 
are printed, though Urdu is also used for this purpose in Banswara, Bhai'atpur, 
DhoJpur, Jhalawar, ILotah, Marwar, and Tonk. 
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Subsidiary Table I. — Distribution of Total Population by Language, 

(^) According’ to Census. 




Nomber spzakisg language. 

Percentage of 

Ijanguagc. 

1911. 

1901. t 

Per inillc of 



• , 

t 

Provinces 

(1011)* 

1001-11. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

A. Vernaculars of 
India 

11,027,197 

10,869,552 

10,197,150 

999-6 

-h 6-6 

J. Rajasthani 

8 , 704,566 

8 , 601,474 

7 , 239,241 

789-0 

4 - lO'O 

Ajmeri 

268,687 

258,687 

148,644 

23*5 

4- 74*0 

Bagri or Shekhawati 

424,852 

424,852 

564,’252 

38-5 

— 24-7 

Dhundari or Jaipuri 

2,147,155 

2,147,090 

1,418,382 

194-6 

+ 51-4 

Hnrauti 

643,323 

643,266 

560,721 

58-3 

+ 14-7 

Malvi, Rangari or 
Ahiri 

237,111 

154,991 

155,755 

21-5 

— -5 

Marwari 

2,930,462 

2,930,003 

2,745,740 

265-6 

■f 6-7 

Merwari ... 

97,765 

97,765 

82,562 

8-9 

-f 18-4 

Mewari 

1,291,133 

1,291,083 

1,023,156 

117-0 

+ 26-2 

Mewati 

533,953 


478,889 

48-4 

-i- 11-5 

Sundwari 

67,161 

HbSI 

5,301 

6-1 

-f 783-2 

Others 

72,964 

45,839 

6-6 

S. ircslern Hindi ... 

1 , 705,760 

260,486 

1 , 652,212 

260,480 

2 , 543,449 

154-6 

— 35-1 

J3raj Jihasha 

537,841 

23-6 

— 51-6 

Hindi 

1,239,334 

1,239,195 

976,211 

112’3 

+ 26-9 

Urdu . 

177,482 

125,510 

13.5,127 

16-1 

- 7-1 

Others 

28,458 

27,021 

896,270 

2-6 


3. Ouirali 


504,438 

350,455 

45-8 

+ 43-9 

Bhili 

314,274 

314,124 

212,874 

28-6 

47-6 

Grassia 

7,614 

7,614 


•7 


Vagdi 

163,278 

163,278 

121,274 

14-8 

■f 34-6 

Others 

19,726 

19,422 


1-8 


j(. PanJaU 

36,670 

36,651 

22,792 

3-3 

+ 60-8 

S. Sindhi 

58,161 

58,160 

39,192 

. 5-3 


6. Others 

17,130 

16,617 

10,021 

1-6 

+ 65-8 

B. Vernaculars 
of Asiatic coun- 
tries beyond 
India 

111 

111 

141 

— 21-3 

C. European 
Languages 

4,515 

4,515 

2,922 

-4 

H-54-5 

(1) English 



2,802 

-4 

-f 46-9 

(2) Others 

311 

.311 

60 


-f418-3 


Where chiefly spoken. 


7 


Ajmer. 

Jaipur. 

( Jaipur, Kishangarh, Tonk, 

■j Marwar, Ajmer, Kotah, 
iBundi. 

Bundi, Kotah. 

/Kotah, Tonk, Partahgarh, 
\Jlialawar, Kushalgarh. 
f Bikaner, Marwar, Sirohi, 
Jaisalmer, Ajmer, Merwara, 
LMowar. 

Merwara. 

Me\var, Shahpura, Tonk, 
Ajmer. 

Alwar, Bharatpur. 
Jhalawar, Tonk. 


Dholpur, Jaipur. 
r Bharatpur, Alwar, Jaipur, 

-{ Karauli, Ajmer, Jhalawar, 
i. Dholpur. 

I Tonk, Jaipur, Ajmer, 

I Bharatpur, Kotah. 
Bharatpur, Karauli, Tonk. 

fBanswara, Dungarpur, Me- 
< war, Marwar, Partahgarh, 
(.Kushalgarh, Sirohi. 

Sirohi. 

f Mewar, Dungarpur, Bans- 
l wara. 

I Dungarpur, Kotah, Marwar, 
I Mewar, Sirohi. 

I Bikaner. 

( Marwar, Bikaner, Jaisalmer. 


/ Ajmer, Jaipur, Sirohi, 
\Marwar.' 


(b) According’ to Linguistic Survey, t 








1 Nujidek speaking 

I LAKOUAOK3 IN 1911.* 

Family. 

J3ub-Fami 

ly. 

Branch. 

Sub-Branch, 

Group, 

Language. 

Actual, 

Per mille 
of popula- 
tion of 
Pro- 
vinces. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

(1) Indo-Euro- 
pean 

Aryan. 

Eranian. 


Eastern. 

Baloch. 

945 

•08 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

, Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Indian. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Sanskritio. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

North- 

Western. 

Do. 

Southern. 

Eastern. 

Do. 

Western. 

Pashto. 

Sindhi.§ 

Kachohhi. 

Maratiii. 

Bohari. 

Bengali. 

Western \ 
Hindi, j 

763 

57,969 

192 

2,716 

4,960 

910 

705,760 

•06 

5-3 

•02 

•2 

•4 

•08 

164-6 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Rajasthani 

8,704,566 

789-0 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Gujrati.31 

504,892 

45-8 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

(2) Semetio ... 

(3) UnelassiBoti 
languages... 

1 

1 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Jlorthcrn. 

Bhil Ian- 1 
guages. / 
Kliandcshi 
Panjabi. 
Central \ 
Pahari. / 
Arabic. 

Bipsy lan- 
guages. 

485,166 

11 

36,679 

565 

45 

5,001 

44-0 

•001 

3-3 

•03 

■004 

•5 


Where chiefly spoken. 


9 


/ Marwar, Jaisalmer, 

\ Sirohi. 

Partahgarh, Ajmer. 

{ Marwar, Bikaner, 
Jaisalmer. 

Sirohi, Ajmer, Kotah. 
Ajmer, Jaipur, Kotah. 
Ajmer, Jaipur, Kotah. 
Jaipur, Ajmer. 
f Bharatpur, Alwar, 

•( Dholpur, Jaipur, 
i. Karauli, Tonk, Ajmer. 
f Throughout the Pro- 
1 vinoes except in Bans- 
( wara, Dholpur, Dun- 
I garpur, Karauli, 

I Kushalgarh. 
f Banswara,Dungarpur, 
•i Mewar, Marwar, 

I Sirohi, Partahgarh, 

I Kushalgarh. 

Do. 

Mewar. 

Bikaner. 

Kotah, Dholpur. 
Tonk, Alwar. 

Kotah, Dungarpur. 


1 I’/rawa and Sironj. § Excluding Kachohhi. 

T Excluding Ohhabra, Pirawa and Sironj. ^ ^ U Including Khandeshi and Bhil languages. 
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Subsidiary Table II. — Distribution, by Language, of the Fojgulation of each 

State or District. 


Province ; Natural Division ; 
and State or District. 


Number per 10,000 or PoroLATioN 

SrE.MtINO 


Rajasthani. 

Western 

Hindi. 

Bhil 

languages. 

Other 
vernaculars 
of India. 

English. 

Other 

languages. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

C 

7 

RAJPUTANA AND AJMER- 
MERWARA 

7,890-4 

1,546-2 

439-8 

119-4 

3-8 

0-4 

RAJPUTANA 

7,875-6 

1,543-1 

460-4 

119-1 

1-6 

0-2 

Eaitcm Division 

7,206-d 

S,765-7 

S-7 

SS-0 

1-4 

OS- 

Ahvar 

5,888-0 

4,108-1 

... 

2-6 

0-4 

■ 0-3 

Bharatpur 

1,181-5 

8,807-8 

... 

10-0 

■ 0-7 

... 

Bundi 

9,925-3 

38-3 

1-1 

35-3 

... 

... 

Dholpur 

14-1 

9,957-5 

5-1 

22-1 

0-8 


Jaipur... 

9,053-9 

931-0 

0-4 

12-1 

2-5 

0-1 

Jhalawar 

6,821-0 

4,021-8 

22-0 

133-8 

0-4 

1-0 

Earauli 

13-9 

9,970-9 

... 

15-0 

0-1 

0-1 

Kishangarh 

9,910-9 

35-6 

13-4 

33-8 

0-1 

0-2 

Kotah 

9,078-4 

223-5 

17-4 

79-8 

0-8 

0-1 

Lawa 

9,941-5 

58-5 

... 

... 

... 


Shahpura 

9,960-9 

11-8 

••• 

21 - 1 ' 

■».. 

0-2 

Tonk 

7,430-1 

2,520-1 

14-4 

34-4 

0-2 

0-8 

Southern Division 

7,40S-1 

7S-0 

S,4S7-9 

S2-1 

S-7 

OS 

Banawara 

233-0 

43-6 

9,702-7 

20-7 

«»• 


Dungarpur 

150-2 

26-8 

9,600-0 

222-9 

... 

0-1 

Kushalgarh 

906-2 

463-5 

8,309-9 

260-4 

*** 

... 

Mowar 

9,235-1 

44-6 

673-7 

46-2 

0-3 

0-1 

Partakgarh 

6,285-2 

171-6 

3,351-3 

191-9 

«** 

... 

Sirohi 

8,418-0 

304-1 

1,035-8 

206-2 

34-4 

1-5 

iVestem Division 

D,54S-6 

S9-7 

SV9 

SS9-1 

0-6 

0-1 

Bikaner ,,, ,,, 

9,202-3 

51-3 

... 

686-0 

0-4 


Jaisalracr 

8,965-2 

1-2 

... 

1,033-1 


0-5 

Marn’ar 

9,071-2 

23-5 

113-3 

191-1 

0-8 

0-1 

AJMER-MERWARA 

8,201-7 

1,612-0 

6-0 

125-1 

50-3 

4-9 

Ajmer 

7,797-2 

1,979-8 

7-9 

143-2 

65-6 

6-3 

Merwara 

9,473-2 

456-2 

0-1 

GS-2 

2-0 

0-.3 


Subsidiary Table III. — Comparison of Tribes and Tribal Languages. 
RAJPUTANA AND AJMER-MERWARA. 


Xr.iBES. 


LAxenAon. 

Number sbeaeixo tribal laxouaoe. 

1911 

1901 

Actual. 

Percentage. 

1011 

1901 

1911 

1901 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Bhil 

Grassia 

Banjara and 
Lahhana. 

455,419 

17,419 

} 27,122 

345,111 

12,297 

18,856 

Bhili ... 

1 Gilasia 

1 (Grassia) 
f Banjari or 
X Labliani. 

314,274 
]■ 7,014 

1 4,313 

212,874 

1,523 

09-1 

43-7 

- 15-9 

01-7 

8-1 









































CHAPTER X. 

Infirmities, 

1. Data for Discussion. — The data on which the discussion in this 
Chapter is based will be found in the following Tables : — 

Imperial Table XII. — Part I — Infirmities by age. 

Imperial Table XII. — Part IT — Infirmities by States or Districts. 

Imperial Table XII- A. — Infirmities by selected castes. 

Siihsidiary Table I. — Number afflicted, in each Province, Natural 
Division, and State or District, per 100,000 of each sex at each 
of the last three Censuses. 

Subsidiary Table II. — Distribution of the infirm, by age, per 10,000 
afflicted of each sex, at each of the last three Censuses, by 
Provinces. 

Subsidiary Table III. — Number afflicted per 100,000 persons of each 
age period and sex, and number of females afflicted per 1,000 
males, b}’’ Provinces. 

Subsidiary Table IV. — Infirmities in selected castes and localities. 

2. Nature and Accuracy of Statistics. — The only four infirmities with 
which tlio Indian Census attempts to deal are insanity, deaf-mutism from birth, 
total blindness, and corrosive leprosy. 

No attempt has been or could be made in this country, with the staff 
tlirough which the Census authorities have to collect then- statistics, to 
distinguish between different forms of insanity, and it is probable that the usual 
harrale.ss type of “ village idiot ” is included among the returns for the insane. 
It is also, of cour.se, very difficult for the ordinary enumerator to distinguish 
between tlie forms of lepros}’-, and it is possible that sufferers from what is called 
“white leprosy” have been returned as lepers. There is less likelihood of 
inaccuracy at the recent Census in the returns for deaf-mute and blind. Very 
great care was taken in llie wording of the instructions to the enumerating staff 
to leave no doubt that only those who were deaf-mute from birth and only 
those who were absolutely blind in both eyes were to be recorded. At an early 
.sta"e in the abstraction work it was noticed that in man))- States there appeared 
to be a very marked increase in the blind and deaf-mute, and immediate steps 
were taken to verify the accuracy of as many entries as possible by careful local 
enquiries ; and in nearly every case the entries in the schedules were found to 
be correct. Compared, too, with previous years, the statistics for infirmities 
generally are probably more accurate this time, owing to the different system 
adopted of abstracting all infirmities on to separate slips, instead of on to the 
ordinary slips, and of employing specially high-paid men for the work. 

3. Deaf-mutism. — Compared with other Provinces, both Rajputana and 
Ajmer-Merwara are singularly free from deaf-mutism, as will be seen from the 

marginal state- 
ment. Ajmer- 
Merwara has a 
lower propor- 
tion (16 per 
100,000). than 
any Province, 
and Rajputana 
(29) is worse 
only than it 
and Central 
India. The 
maximum is 
found in the 
North- W e s t 
Frontier (95). 


ProTlncc. 


Nortli-Wost Frontier 

Punjab 

PalaciuBtan 

ABBam 

Madras 

Beliar and Orissa ... 
Burma ... ... 

Bengal 

Bombay (including Aden) 
United Provinoea ... 
Central Provinces ... 

Itajpulana 

Central India ... 
Ajmer-Merwara 


Number alUlcted 
per 100,000. 


95 

84 

80 

76 

73 

72 

71 

69 

61 

56 

47 

S9 

23 

16 
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The Western Divi- 
sion has the largest pro- 
portion of deaf-mutes in 
either sex; The same 
was the case in 1901. 

Among the indivi- 
dual States, Jaisalmer, 
Banswara and Tonk 
appear to suffer most 
now, and Sirohi, Ku- 
shalgarh and Karauli, 
least. The figures on 
the margin show that 
there is considerable 
fluctuation in the rela- 
tive position of the 
States compared with 
1901, but Bikaner, 
Alwar and Marwar 
have a fairly consistent 
record for a high figure, 
and j\Cewai', Shahpura, Dungarpur and Partabgarh for a low one. 

In Ajmer-Merwara deaf-mutism is not so prevalent in either sex as blind- 
ness or insanity, and, unlike the other three infirmities, 
(h) Ajmer-Mcrwara. it shows a consistently declining prevalence since 1891. 

It is much more common, and always has been, among 
males than females, there being only 367 females to every 1,000 males 
afflicted by it, and according to the recent Census it is, at present, more frequently 
found in Ajmer than in Merwara. 

4. Insanity. — As regards insanity, likewise, these Provinces suffer less 
than most others. The figures on the margin show that Rajputana, with a pro- 
ortion of only 14 per 100,000, has a 
etter record than any Province except 
Behar and Orissa and Central India, 
while Ajmer-Merwara (19) has a clea- 
ner sheet than eight other Provinces. 

Both the figures are low compared 
with the maximum of 79 in Bui-ma. 

The lunatic establishments in the Pro- 
vinces are very few and small, and the 
inclusion of the foreign-born in such 
asylums in the figures makes practi- 
cally no difference to the Provincial 
proportions nor to the State and Dis- 
trict ones. In both sexes the proportion 

of insane persons in Rajputana has 
, . _ . risen since 

{a) Rajputana. igoi.butit 

is still much below the 1891 figures. 
The present ones are 17'6 per 
100,000 among males and 9*0 among 
females. There are only 466 insane 
females to every 1,000 insane males. 

Female insanity is the only case 
in which the Western Division does 
not hold the worst record of all the 
Natural Divisions, but its figure of 
9-0 is only slightly better than the 
worst one, namely 9 '6 in the East- 
ern Division. Among males it has 
the worst record. 

Taking the figures on the mar- 
gin for the two sexes combined it 
will be seen that J aisalmer, Kishan- 
* 1011 figure! inoluds Ohbabra, Firawa aud Sirooj parganai. 



Province. 

Number afflicted 
per 100,000. 

Burma ... 

*»• 

79 

Baluchistan 

.!! 

44 

Assam 

.*• 

44 

BoHRal 


43 

North-West Frontier ... 


40 

Bombay (including Aden) 


29 

Punjab 


26 

Madras 


20 

Ajmtr-Mcrwara ... 


19 

United Provinces 


17 

Central Provinces 


16 

Rajputana .. 


U 

Behar nnd Orissa 


12 

Central India 


S 
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garh, Sljalipura and Bikaner are the States ™th the highest Proportion of insane 
hersons Kushalgarh, Karauli and Bharetpur are all below 10 per 100 000. 
ETngarh and ifikaner have always had at each Census a high proportion, 
while jfewar, Dholpnr and Bharatpnr have been among those with a oonsls- 

tently fairly low proportion. . . 1 . ,1, 

Unlike Rajputana, the present figures for insanity m Ajmer-Merwara in 
either sex are higher than at any previous Census, and the proportion among 
“ males is more than double that among females, there 

rb) Ajmer-Menuara. being only 439 insane females to every 1,000 insane 
' ' males. But, whereas in Merwara the figure for males 

is lower than at any other Census, it is four times as high for females than ever 
before. The proportion of insane males in Ajmer is much higher than m Mer- 
wara. The reverse is the case with females 


5 Leprosy.— There is extraordinarily little leprosy in either of the tiyo 
Provinces compared with other Provinces of India. The figures on the margin 

show that the proportions are less' 
than in any .other Province, the 
figures for Ajmer-Merwara being as 
low as 2, and for Rajputana 6, per 
100,000, compared with the highest 
figure of 62 in Assam. 

Comparing the Rajputana 
figures with previous years, there 

has been 

(o) Rajputana. a rise in 

leprosy 

among males from 5 ‘9 to 9 '3 
per 100,000 and a drop among 
females from 3'4 to 2-7. But the 
figures in both sexes are still far 
below those of 2'0‘7 and 7'0 respectively in 1891. The great, drop between 1891 
and 1901 was, of course, chiefly caused by the famines of that decade. And the 

low proportion among females com- 
pared with males is chiefly due, no 
doubt, to the purdah system mak- 
ing it difficult for cases of leprosy 
among women to come to the notice 
of enumerators. There are only 262 
female lepers to 1,000 males, which 
is a much lower proportion than in 
any other infirmity. 

The disease is and always has 
been commonest in both sexes in the 
dry and dusty Western Division, 
and this time the proportion is as 
high as 15-3 among males and 4T 
among females. 

As regards its prevalence in 
some States more than others, the 
highest XJi'oportion for both sexes 
combined this time is found in Par- 
tabgarh (35). The actuals, however, 
are not more than 14 males and 8 females. This small State had a very high 
proportionate figure in 1891 also, and the complete absence of any leprosy at all 
in 1901 is curious, and probably due to errors of enumeration. . Tonk has the 
next highest proportion (16) and then comes Jhalawar (15), which State, as the 
figures on the margin show, has had consistently a large number of lepers. The 
• statement also shows a persistently low proportion in Mewar and a persistently 
fairly high one in Bikaner, Marwar and Dholpm'. In Bharatpur and Dungarpur 
there has been httle variation in relative position compared with other 
States. . ■ 


State or District. 

Nutnber afflicted per 
100,000 of population. 

Serial order in 

1911 

1901 

1S9I 

1911 

1901 

1891 

Partabgarh 

35 

Nil 

69 

1 

22 

1 

Tonk* 

16 

■7 

27 

2 

16 

5 

Jhala-war 

15 

7 

61 

3 

5 

2 

Kotah 

13 

2 

9 

4 

12 

17 

Bikaner 

11 

5 

31 

6 

7 

4 

Marwar 

10 

13 

21 

0 

1 

9 

Banswara 

7 

Nil 

1 

■ 7 

19 

22 

Dholpur 

6 

6 

26 

8 

6 

6 

SiroM 

5 

•6 

25 

9 

16 

7 

Bundi 

6 

■0 

23 

10 

17 

8 

Bharatpur 

4 

3 

U 

11 

10 

10 

ABvar 

4 

7 

10 

12 

4 

13 

Karauli 

4 

9 

13 

13 

3 

a 

Dungarpur 

3 

•9 

10 

14 

14 

14 

Merwara 

2 

10 

9 

16 

2 

16 

Jaipur 

2 

2 

5 

16 

13 

IS 

Jaisalmer 

2 

Nil 

11 

17 

20 

12 

Ajmer ... 

2 

4 

4 

18 

9 

20 

Mewar 

2 

•5 

5 

19 

18 

19 

Kushalgarh ... 

Nil 

Nil 

35 

20 

21 

3 

Kishangarh 

Nil 

4 

10 

21 

8 

15 

Shabpura 

Nil 

2 

2 

22 

11 

21 


Province. 

Number afflicted 
per 100 , 000 . 

Assam ... 


... 

62 . 

Burma 



68 

Behar and Orissa 



46 

Central Provinoea 



40 

Madras 



40 

Bombay (inGludiflg Aden) 



38 

Bengal 



38 

United Provinces 



30 

Central India 



14 

Punjab 


... 

13 

North-West Frontier ... 



13 

Baluchistan 



10 

Bajputana 



6 

Ajmer-Merwara 



2 


Unlike Rajputana the 1911 figures for leprosy in Ajmer-Merwara are better 
than even the 1901 figures, in both sexes. They are as low as 2-6 among males 

*1911 figures incluile Chhabro, Pirnwa and Sironj parganas. 
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Provlnco. 

Number afQIcted 
per 100,000. 

Ajmtr-Mtrwara ... 



S7S 

Punjab 



25i 

Baluchistan 



248 

United Provinces... 



220 

Bajputana 



SIS 

Central Provinces 



207 

North-West Frontier 



156 

Bombay (including Aden) 


144 

Burma 



140 

Central India 



118 

Behar and Orissa ... 



107 

Assam ... 



91 

Madras 



79 

Bengal 



71 


and 17 among females. But, compared with Rajputana, the proportion of female 

lepers is much higher, there being 571 to every 1,000 
(b) Ajmer-Menvara. male ones. This is a higher proportion than among 

either the insane or deaf-mutes. In any case, however, 
the actuals are very small, there being only 7 male and 4 female lepers in the 
Province. In both sexes the figures are slightly higher in Merwara than in 
Ajmer, and the former ones show a very marked drop from 15-4 in 1891 and 
17-3 in 1901 to 3’1 in 1911. It is just possible that in 1901. the numbers were 
swollen by immigrant lepers from the neighbouring States, who came into the 
District for . gratuitous relief in the great famine of 1899-1900 and remained 
there over 1901. 

6. Blindness.— -Unlike the state of afiairsas regards leprosy, both Ajmer- 
Merwara and Bajputana have a very bad record for' bhndness, the former, 
indeed, having the largest proportion 
of any Province in India. Bajputana 
comes fifth. The figures are 273 per 

100.000 for Ajmer-Merwara and 212 for 
Bajputana, compared with the lowest 
one of 71 in Bengal. No doubt the dry, 
hot, dusty climate has much to do with 
the prevalence of this infirmity, for the 
Punjab and- Baluchistan, with somewhat 
similar climatic conditions, both have 
higher figures even than Bajputana. 

The diagram on page 200 shows veiy 
vividly how far more prevalent this 
infirmity is than any of the other three 

recorded ones. It is noticeable that, of . i ,i 

the four recorded infirmities; blindness is the only one which appears in both 
Provinces to be more common among females than males, the proportions to 

1.000 afflicted males being as high as 1,188 in Bajputana and 1,073 in Ajmer- 

Merwai'a. This is possibly because there is less reluctance to disdose the 
■existence of this disease behind the purdah than other three. The only 

units' in which there is a larger proportion of blind males than females are 
Shahpura, Kushalgarh and Mewar. 

The proportion of blind among males has risen from 77-6 to 185-2 per 

100.000 in the last ten years in Bajputana, but it is still only about ^rds of the 

1891 figure. The rise m female blindness is still 
(a) Bajputana. greater, the proportmn having about trebled itself, 

from 78-9 to 241-9. But here agam the 1911 figures 

are only about #rds of the 1891 ones. , 

In both sexes bhndness is 
and always has been more 
prevalent in the dry, glary, 
and sandy Western Division 
than in the other two Natur- 
al Divisions. 

Taking the figures for 
both sexes combined, Bika- 
ner (in the Western Divi- 
sion) suffers at present more 
than any other State, and has 
the high proportion of 346 
per 100,000. Next comes 
Bharatpur (288)and Kishan- 
garh 282. Thirteen units' 
have a proportion over 200. 
Three States in the Southern 
Division have the lowest 
figure in the Provinces, 
namely Mewar (76) Dungar- 
pur (80) and Kushalgarh 
(95), .These three States^ 

* 1911 figures include Chhabra, Firawa and Sironj parganai. 


Btato or District. 

Number afflicted per 
100,000 of population. 

Berial order in 

1911. 

1901. 

1891, 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

Bikaner 

340 

189 

609 

1 

2 

2 

Bharatpur 

2SS 

51 

205 

2 

12 

15 

Kisbangarh 

282 

257 

60S 

3 

1 

3 

Ajmer 

275 

121 

190 

4 

5 

16 

Alwar 

27.3 

165 

335 

6 

3 

G 

Marwar 

273 

87 

502 

6 

9 

4 

Merwara ... 

269 

130 

208 

7 

4 

13 

Sirohi 

254 

101 

618 

8 

7 

1 

Tonk* 

244 

38 

293 

9 

16 

10 

Dholpur 

233 

113 

310 

10 

6 

7 

Shahpura 

219 

21 

190 

11 

20 

17 

Kotah 

•217 

40 

256 

12 

14 

11 

Jaisalmcr ... 

212 

65 

207 

13 

11 

14 

Bund! 

174 

40 

296 

14 

15 

9 

Jaipur ... 

1G9 

62 

227 

15 

10 

12 

Banswnra .. 

140 

4 

48 

16 

22 

22 

Karauli 

127 

93 

305 

17 

8 

8 

Partabgarh 

113 

23 

160 

18 

19 

19 

Jhalawar 

107 

49 

391 

19 

13 

5 

Kushalgarh 

95 

31 

173 

20 

17 

18 

Dungarjiur 

80 

26 

92 

21 

• 18 

21 

• Mewar 

76 

14 

138 

22 

21 

20 
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and also the two other Southern Division ones of Partabgarh and Banswara, as 
the figures on the margin of page 203 show, have had a consistently low figure 
for blindness. This is possibly due to the greener nature of the country, with its 
heavier rainfall and thicker jungle. Bikaner, Kishangarh, A-lwar, jVlarwar and 
Sirohi are among those with a fairly constant bad record. 

The proportion of blind persons in either sex is very much greater in Ajraer- 
Merwara than in Rajputana, the figures being 248'3 and 301 ‘4 for males and 

females respectively, compared with 185'2 and 241‘9 in 
(h) Aj'fMT-McTwciiTOi, Rajputana. The rise has been very rapid since 1901, 

the figures in either sex having more than doubled 
themselves, and they are even higher now than those of 1891, which were 181'4 
for males and 20 8 '6 for females. The present figures are lower in Merwara than 
in Ajmer. 

The information received from the various surgeons in the States and Dis- 
tricts shows a great fluctuation in the number of cataract operations performed 
in the various States. But it is impossible to prove anything from such 
statistics ; so much depends upon the skill, energy, and enthusiasm for this 
particular form of operation, of the particular individual holding at the time the 
appointment. Nor, indeed, would an increase in the number of operations or 
attendances at hospitals, prove anything more than a growing popularity of these 
charitable institutions. 

7. Infirmities by Castes. — An attempt has been made in Subsidiary 
Table IV to see how far any particular castes, among those of numerical import- 
ance in [the Provinces, sufter more markedly than others from any of the four 
infirmities. 

In Rajputana the Sad8(96), Kasais (87), Swamis(60), Mahajans(60), Bairagis 
(51), Shekhs (51), and in Ajmer-Merwara the Kolis (57), Mahajans (54) among 

males, and among females the Sads (77) and Kasais (70) 
(a) Deaf-mutism. in Rajputana all have over 50 deaf-mutes per 100,000. 

Out of these castes it is noticeable that three, the 
Bairagis, Swamis, and Sads, are of the ascetic or devotee or religious beggar kind, 
and the Kasais and Shekhs are Musalraans. The high figure among Mahajans 
in both Provinces is somewhat unexpected. Among tbe women of the caste there 
are 33 deaf-mutes in every 100,000 in Rajputana and 25 in Ajmer-Merwara. It 
is not very easy to trace any cause for the high figures in these castes. The Sads, 
who have the highest proportion in both sexes, are practically all in Marwar ; 
but there are seven units with a higher proportion of deaf-mutes than Marwar 
has. The Bairagis are strongest in Mewar, which has a smaller proportion of 
deaf-mutes than any unit except 5. On the other hand, there are a large number 
of the caste in Bikaner, Kotah and Bharatpur, all of which have a high propor- 
tion of deaf-mutes. The Mahajans are most numerous in J aipur, Marwar, Mewar, 
Bikaner and Alwar, and the Swamis and Shekhs in J aipur and Marwar, none 
of which States have a high proportion of deaf-mutes except Bikaner. The castes 
which are completely free from this infirmity are the Balais, and Merat-Kathats 
of Ajmer-Merwara and the Lakheras of Rajputana among males, and the Balais, 
Bhils, Chakars, Chamars, Khatis, Kolis, Pathans, Raigars, Rajputs and Saiyads 
of Ajmer-Merwara, and the Kaimkhanis and Lakheras of Rajputana, among 
females. The Jats of Ajmer-Merwara have a proportion of only 6 among males 
and 7 among females per 100,000 and the Mers of Ajmer-Merwara only 9 among 
males. 

Among males the Lakheras (72), Sads (26), Prohit (21), Mahajans (14), Nais 
(13), Rajputs (13), Bhils (12), Balais (11), Bishnois (11), and Swamis (10), of 

Rajputana and- the Kumhars of Ajmer-Merwara (14), 
(6) Leprosy. aU have a proportion of over 10 lepers per 100,000 

among males. Among the females no caste has over 10 
per 100,000 except the Pathans of Ajmer-Merwara (19). It seems impossible 
here^ to trace much connection between locality and the prevalence of the infirm- 
ity in the castes. The majority of the Lakheras, for instance, are in Jaipur 
and Mewar, both of which units have a very low proportion of lepers. The 
Balais, Bhils, Chakars, Chamars, Jats, Khatis, Kolis, Mahajans, Malis, Mers, 
Merat-Kathats, Nais, Pathans, Raigars, Rajputs, Saiyads and Shekhs of 
Ajmer-Merwara, and the Bhangis of Rajputana among males are completely free 
of leprosy, and among females the Fakirs, Kaimkhanis, Kasais, Kolis, Lakheras, 
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^ds Swamis of Rajputans), and the Bhils, Chakars, Chamars, Jats, Khatis, 
Kolis, Kurnhars, Maliajans, Malis, Mers, Merat-Kathats, Nais, Raigars, Rajputs, 
Rawats, Saiyads and Shekhs of Ajmer-Merwara. 

Among the castes in Subsidiary Table IV the Saiyads (142 per 100,000) 
and Shekhs (67) of Ajmer-Merwara, and the Swamis (70) of Rajputana, have 

the highest proportions of insane males. Among 
( o) Insanity. females there are no very high figures. Though they 

_ are not shown in the Subsidiary Table, there is a very 

high proportion of insane males among the following castes, namely Fakirs (217), 
Kasais ( I Sis), Dhobis (135), and Sunars (120) of Ajmer-Merwara, and of females 
among the Gosains (235) and Rebaris (106) of Ajmer-Merwara. The Chakar, 
Charnar, Gujar, Koli, and Nai males of Ajmer-Merwara and the Chakar, Jat, Koli, 
Kuinhar, Mahajan, Mer, Merat-Kathat, Nai, Pathan, Raigar, RajputandSaiyad 
females of Ajmer-Merwara and the Kaimkhanis and Swaini females of Rajputana 
are free from the infirmity. 

Male blindness is most prevalent among the Sads (1,040 per 100,000), 
Swamis (750) and Lakheras (433) of Rajputana, and the Mahajans (402) of 

Ajmer-Merwara, and female blindness among the 
(d) Blindness. Balais (468), Raigai’S (453), Malis (424) and Nais (406) 

of Ajmer-Merwara, and the Sads (609), Prohits (500), 
and Swamis (425) of Rajputana. Here again the high figure among the ascetics 
or religious begging castes of Sads and Swamis is noticeable. Though not in 
the Subsidiary Table some of the other religious castes have high proportions 
also, notably the Gosains (628), Swamis (592), Sadhns (470), Bairagis (446), Fakirs 
(434) of Ajmer-Merwara among males, and the Fakirs (723) and Sadhus (431) of 
Ajmer-Merwara among females. The Ajriier-Merwara Kayasthas have the 
terribly high projjortion of 1,788 blind females per 100,000. Here again it is 
not easy to trace much connection between locality or occupation and the pre- 
valence of blindness in any particular caste. 

8. Infirmities by Age Periods.— Compared with 1901, there has been an 
increase in the number of insane males in Rajputana at the age periods of 5-9, 

15-19, 20-24, 25-29, 30-34, 35-39, 50-54. Out of these 
(a) Insanity. periods 15-19, 20-24, and 35-39 show a decline in the 

actual population. Among insane females there are 
increases among those aged 5-9, 10-14, 15-19, 20-24, 25-29, 30-34, 40-44, 50-54, 
out of which there has been a decline in the general population at 5-9, 10-14, 
15-19 and 40-44. 

Among males the highest numbers are at the age periods of 20-24 (1,336 
per 10,000 insane), 30-34 (1,326) and 25-29 (1,285). At none of the other age 
periods does the proportion attain to 1,000 per 10,000 insane. There is a fainy 
gradual rise from the age of 0 up to 20. From 35 onwards the decline is 
somewhat uneven at the quinquennial periods. Among females the highest 
numbers are among those aged 40-44, (1,545 per 10,000 insane), 30-34 (l,170)and 
15 19 (1,016). The restare below 1,000 per 10,000 insane. Taking the number 
afflicted per 100,000 of the sex population at each period the highest proportion 
of insane males are at the ages of 50-54, 45-49 and 20-24, and among females at 
‘40-44 and 60 and over. Only 2 in every 100,000 males aged 0-4 are insane 
and only 1 among females. 

In" Ajmer-Merwara the highest figures for insanity among males are at 
the periods of 20-24 (1,818 per 10,000 insane), 15 t 19 and 30-34 (1,364 each), and 
25-29 (1.212); and among females at 25-29 (1,724), 20-24 and 50-54 (1,379 each), 
and 15-19 and 60 and over (1,034 each). And the highest proportions of 
insane males per 1 00,000 of the sex are among those aged 60 and over and 
20-24, and of females, at the ages of 55-59 and 50-54. There are no insan^ 
males aged 0-4, but the proportion of insane females at that age period is as 
high as 5‘5 per 100,000. • / 

Among deaf-mutes the low figures in both Provinces for the 0-4 age period 
-are witness to a considerable reluctance among parents to own to this infipraity 

among small children. Naturally they cling to the 

{b) Deaf-mutism. hope that their children are merely backward/ in this 
respect. In Rajputana the proportion of de4.f-mutes 
at these ages is only 8 '4 per 100,000 males, and it then jumps up to M-7 at 5-9, 
and at the three succeeding quinquennial- age periods it is very high. Much 
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tKe same inav be said of females. In Ajmer-Merwara the proportion of deaf- 
iramon^ males aged 0-4 is 2-7.and lies to 167 at 5-9, and thence to 59:7 

at 10-14. . , . -D • X . 

The hiffh figure at the age of 60 and over in both sexes m Kajputaiia is, 
no doubt, some indication that there is still a slight tendency to mdude those 
^ho became deaf from old age among the congenitally deaf-mutes. But a com- 
narison of the figures with those of previous years shows that, tins inaccuracy lias 
Len elerainated to a very great extent. There is an increase m Bajputana among 
S d^af-mutes at tlm a|es of 5-9, lO-U. 15-19, 20-24 25-29 30-34 50^54; 
but there has been an increase m the total population at o-9, 2o-29, 30-34, .n0-.-^4 
only out of these periods. Among female deaf-mutes, also, the: mcreases occur 
at 4ese age periods, but out of these periods the only ones showing an increase 
in the total population, are 20-24, 25-29, 30-34 and 50-54. 

In Aimer-Merwara there has been an increase in deaf-mutisra at the age 
periods of 5-9, 10 - 14 , 30 - 34 , 40-44 and 45-49 among males, but in the total 
population there has been an increase at 5-9, 30-34 and 45-49 only out-of these 
periods Among deaf-mute, females the increases have occurred at the age 
periods 0-4, 5-9, 15-19, 25-29,“ 30-34,. 35-39. These accompany increases in the 
total female population at each period except at 15-19 and 35-39. 

Blindness is much more evenly distributed over the age periods, except, of 
course, that the figures increase very much among those who have passed the 

age of 50, thus showing the effects on the statistics of 

(c) Blindness. the two distinct kinds of blindness, congenital and 

that caused by old age, For instance among males 
in Eajputana 3,465 out of every 10,000 blind ones are aged 60 and over, while 
up to the age of 50 no quinquennial period has a higher figure than 758 per 
10,000 blind, which is among those aged 40-44. Among those under 5 it is as 
low as 236. Or to put it another way, out of every 100,000 males aged 60 and 
over 1,563 are blind in Eajputana and 1,726 in Ajmer-Merwara, the figure for 
females being 1,075 and 2,444. 

There is a decline at all the age periods in both sexes in Eajputana except 
at 50-54 and 60 and over, and at 45-49 among males. And these increases are 
accompanied by increases in the total population at these periods in both sexes, 
except among males of 45-49 and 60 and over. 

In Ajmer-Merwara there has been an increase at all age periods among 
blind males except at 0-4, 5-9, 10-14, 20-24, 35-39. Amongst females there has 
only been an increase among those aged 40-44, 45-49, 50-54, and GO and over. 
The age periods which show an increase in infirmities, without an increase in 
the total population, are 15-19, 40-44, 55-59 among males and 40-44, and 45-49 
among females. 

There is not much to be gathered from the figures in Subsidiary Tables II 
and III for leprosy, except that in both sexes it is unknowh among those under 

five years in Eajputana and among those under ten years 
(d) Leprosy. in Ajmer-Merwara, and seems to attack people more 

from the age of 40 onwards. In Eajputana the most 
common age period for it seems to be, in both sexes, . 50-54. ; Out of every 
100,000 of the sex of these ages 30 males and 6 females are lepers. 

In Ajmer-Merwara most of them are among those aged 60 and over in 
either sex, but, as there are only 7 male and 4 female lepers all told in the 
Province, no conclusions of any value can be deduced from the figures. 


9. Infirmities in Rural and Urban Areas.— The figures on the margin 
show that in all infirmities the urban population suffers more than the rural. 

This is, no doubt, partly due to the more unhealthy, 
insanitary, and crowded conditions of town life, and 
also to the fact that many of the infirms are 
beggars, and therefore find more charitable support 
in towns than in villages. The difference is 
especially noticeable in insanity, where the urban 
proportion is 4 times as great as the rural. This is, 
of course, very greatly due to such asylums, as there 
ave, being situated in towns. The difference is least 
in leprosy. 


iDfirmitj-. 

Proportion wr 
100,000 of population 
in Hajputana. 

Urban. 

Rural. 

losttnity 

40 

10 

Deaf-triufcism ... 

40 

28 

Blindness 

283 

202 

Leprcsy ' 

7 

6 
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Of course tlie state of atfairs varies much in each unit. In Alwar, for 
instance, the proportion of blind people in rural areas (280) is far greater than 
in urban (209); so, tod, in the Ajmer District, where the figures are 295 in rural 

and 230 in urban. In Jaipur, on the other hand, 
the figures are 297 per 100,000 in ui’ban and 150 in 
rural, and in Bikaner 402 in urban and 334 in rural 
areas. Again, taking the insanity figures, in Jaisal- 
mer they are all found in rural areas, while on the 
other side we get Jaipur with 68 per 100,000 in 
urban and only 5 in rural, and Marwar with 28 in 
urban and 8 in rural. The character of the Jaipur 
figures, of course, is mainly determined by the 
presence of the Lunatic Asylum in Jaipur city. 
Except for blindness, the urban areas in Ajmer 
District have a higher proportion of infirmities of each kind than the rural. 

10. Summary. — To sum up, it may be said that both Rajputana and 
Ajmer-Merwara are exceptionally free from infirmities, except blindness; and 
that, on the whole, there are far fewer cases of them than there were twenty 
years ago. There has, for instance, been a decrease since 1891 in the total of 
infirmities of all kinds (excluding deaf-mutes which were not recorded in 1891), 
of 43 per cent in Rajputana, and 16 per cent in Ajmer-Merwara, compared with 
declines of only 15 and 8 per cent in the populations. So that, even allowing 
for the famines of 1891-1901 having killed off an exceptionally large number, 
and for vagaries of enumeration and abstraction, there must be a very large 
margin of improvement left. 

Looking to the local distribution of the infirmities it may be said that, 
generally speaking, the inhabitants of the hot dry Western Division are much 
more prone to infirmities of the kinds tabulated than are those of the rest of 
Rajputana. It may also be said, generally speaking, that Bikaner suffers more 
than any other State. It appears among the first five units with the worst 
record in all four infirmities, Jaisalmer, Banswara, Tonk, Bharatpur and 
Kishaugarh each appear twice among the first five units. Of these, Bikaner 
and Jaisalmer are in the Western Divison, Banswara in the Southern on the 
borders of Malwa, and Tonk, Bharatpur and Kishangarh in the Eastern. 

Beyond the connection between heat, dust, dryness and glare on the one 
hand, and blindness on the other, it is difficult to trace any causes governing 
the local distribution of the infirmities. 


Infirmity. 

Proportion per 

100, OOu of population 
in Ajmer District. 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Insanity 

37 

12 

Deaf.mutisni ... 

20 

10 

Blindness 

230 

295 

Leprosy ... 

4. 

1 




SuBSiDiAUY Table 1.— Number afflicted per 100,000 of the Population at each of the last three Censuses. 
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(1) “Figures for IHHI iMit avjiilalilo. 

(•J)— Ficurcs f*.r ISOI an*! inOl exolufto Chliahro, Pirawa, ami .Sironj parr/atia^ 

(3)— Kxcluaion of foreign born insiino in lunntio nsyhims makes no r.ppreeiablo difTorcnco to mtauo pcrcen *gea. 

















































































Subsidiary Table II. — Distribution of tin Infirm by Aqa, per 10,000 afflicted of each Sex. 
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(2) Figures for 18!)l and 1901 eieludo Chhabra, Firawa and Sironj parganas. 

(3) Elajputana figures for 1901 have been taken from tbo 1901 Rcijort. 






























































S0BsrDiAKT Table III.— Number afflicted per 100,000 pemiras of each. Afy period and number of Females afflicted per 1,000 Males. 
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AFTER Xiu 


Gocupaiion, 

1. Data for Discussion. — The following Tables contain the data on 
which this Chapter is based : — 

Imfericd 'I able Part I. — Provincial summary, for each Province, 

of the number of person^ returned under each group, order, 
sub-class and class. 

Part IT. -Detailed figures, for each group, etc., by Province, State 
or District, and City. The A.ppendix to this Table shows 
the method of classification of the 1901 groups, etc., in 
the 1911 ones. 

Imperial Table XV- showing, by Province and Shite or District, 
the subsidiary occupations of agriculturists (actual workers only), 
for (1) rent receivers, (2) rent payers, (3) unpaid helpers in culti- 
vation, (4) paid field labourers and farm servants. 

Imperial Table XV-E . — Statistics of Industries. 

Part I. —Provincial summary. 

Part II. — Distribution by States or Districts. 

Part III. — Caste or I'ace of directors .and owners of cotton 
factories, etc., in each Province. 

Part IV. — Caste or race of managers of cotton factories in each 
Province. 

Imperial Table X V-F, showing the traditional occupation of the princi- 
pal castes in the two Provinces, and the extent to which they are 
supported by agriculture. 

Subsidiary Table /. — General distribution by occupation for each Pro- 
vince separately. 

Subsidiary 'Table II. —Distribution by occupation in each Natural Division. 
Subsidiary Table HI . — Distribution of the agriculture, industrial, com- 
mercial and professional population, by Natural Divisions and 
States or Districts. 

Subsidiary Table V, showing the subsidiary occupations of the four main 
agricultural groups and the proportion of them following the same, 
for each Province separately. 

Subsid,iary Table Vi . — Occupations of females by sub-classes and selected 
order and groujjs, for each Province separately. 

Subsidiary lahle Vll, comparing the number of persons in 1901 and 
1911, following certain selected occupations, for each Province 
separately. 

Subsidiary Tables and VIII have not been prepared. 


V 
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I 
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2 - General. — The occupation columns in the Indian Census Schedules 
are divided into thi-ee heads. The fii’st two are for actual workers, one being for 

the principal occupation or means 
of support and the other for the 
subsidiary or secondary one, if any. 
For this purpose, the “principal-” 
occupation is defined as the one from 
which a person gets most income or 
means of support, and not the one 
on which he spends most time. The 
remaining column is for dependants, 
and in it is recorded the principal 
occupation or means of support of 
the person who supports the depend- 
ant. In all cases, therefore, in 
the Tables on this Chapter where 
the expression “supported by” an 
occupation is used, it must be under- 
stood that the figures, etc., include 
dependants. 

Before proceeding to discuss 


Occupation, 

Number per mille 
of population. 

Agricultural InnJlords ond tenants 

700 

Agricultural labourora 

100 

General labourers 

60 

Beggars 

■ 40 

Weavers ... ... ... 

15 

Cattle kuopera and herdsmen 

10 

Leather, workers 

10 

Money-lenders 

10 

Barbers ... 

10 

Carriers ... 

10 

Shop-keepers 

10 

Potters ... 

C 

Uj'ors ... 

5 

Drummers 

5 

Oil-pressers 

5 

Cotton-workers ... - 

5 

Blacksmiths 

3 

Carpenters 

2 

Midwivea 

2 

Priests 

2 


1,000 


the method of classification and the statistics, it may be of interest to the non- 
Indian reader, who will, of course, remember that 87 per cent of the two 
Provinces together live in rural areas, to give some idea of the general constitu- 
tion of society in an average Indian village in these Provinces, from the occu- 
pational point of view. The Census Superintendent of the Karauli State has 
supplied the analysis, noted on the margin, of a typical village of moderate size 
in that State, and it will be observed that an Indian village is very much a self- 
contained unit. 


3. New System of Classification. — Mainly for the purpose of facilitating 
comparison with statistics in other countries, the method of classification of 
occupations has been considerably changed at this Census. The system of 1891 
and 1901 suited only Indian requirements. It has now been superseded by an 
adaptation, with certain necessary modifications, of the method recommended by 
M. Bentillion, the French statistician, and approved by the International 
Statistical Institute. The two main ideas underlying this system are uniformity 
for the purposes of international comparison and the necessity of grouping 
occupations in accordance with the laws of the science of sociology. The change 
in method, though it has caused great labour in the work of comparison with 
the figures of previous Censuses, has resulted in a considerable simplification of 
tabulation and classification. Instead of the 8 classess, 24 orders, 79 sub-orders, 
and 520 separately classified occupations of 1901, Table XV- A at this Census 
contains only .4 classes, 12 sub-classes, 55 orders and 169 groups. The 4 classes 
have been arranged on the principle of the gradual evolution which has taken 
place in the world of occupations, commencing with the production of raw 
materials. Then comes the preparation and manufacture of such new materials 
into material substances, and the supply of them through commerce, etc. This 
is followed by the more advanced stage in civilization of the professions and 
liberal arts. In the last class are placed certain miscellaneous occupations. 

But though the reduction in the number of classified occupations has 
considerably simplified the tabulation work, it is likely, unless special precautions 
are taken, to have the possible eflfect of greater inaccuracy in classification. The 
smaller the scope of a group, as was the case in the former scheme, the easier is 
it for the abstraction ofiices to know in what group to place the vast variety of 
differently described occupations which are found in the schedules, because it is 
possible to define the group more minutely. Also, with a large number of 
independent abstraction offices such as existed in these Provinces, the difficulty 
of ensuring uniformity of classification is very great. For this reason the 
Superintendents of the various State Abstraction Offices were allowed very little 
authority in the preparation of this Table, and any occupationsyfound in the 
schedules, the correct way of grouping which was not absolutely clear and simple, 
were reported to me for orders. An indexed register of all such- occupations 
wea, kept up by me, and the danger of inconsistenoy in- the olassification of 
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. Bimilar occupations by different States was reduced to a minimum. The diffi- 
. culties resulting from the new scheme, when comparing the figures of previous 
years, is dealt with in paragraph 17 below. 

There are also other inherent difficulties, such as the irapossibilify in a 
country like India of distinguishing in many cases between the makers and 
producers of an article, on the one hand, and the retailers of it on the other. 
But, in all cases where a person was recorded in the schedules both as the maker 
and seller, he was tabulated among the producers. ' 

4 . Classes. — Taking first the classes of occupations, which have been 
arranged on the scientific system explained in paragraph 2 swpra, it will be seen 

from the figures on- the 
margin that, in both Pro- 
vinces, far the larger part 
of' the ' population are em- 
ployed-in the “production of 
raw materials” stage in the 
economic world. ■ In both 
Provinces more... than half 
the population, including 
dependants, are thus sup- 
ported.. The next largest 
number work at and are 
suppoi’ted by the “prepa- 
; . , , , ra'tion and supply of ma- 

.terial substances. Only a small sprinkling in either Pro'vince are employed in or 
supported by “public administration, the professions and liberal arts,” and by the 
various occupations grouped under “Miscellaneous.”' ' ' ’ 

•11 ^ Sub-Cla.sses. Descending from the classes to the chief sub-classes it 
will be seen from the marginal figures that the most universal form of occupation 
in botn irrovmces is, of ^ 


(dumber per 10,000 o{ population. 


' 

Workers and dependants. 

Workers, 


Raj pu tana. 

Ajmer* 

ilerwara. 

Rajputana. 

Ajmer* 

ilerwara. 

Class A. Production of 
raw materials 

6,489 

6,611 

3,967 

8,560 

Class B. Preparation 
and supply of material 
substances 

2,361 

3,227 

1,227 

1,608 

Class C. Public adminis- 
tration and liberal arts 

701 

699 

346 

:^64 

Class 1). MiRcellaneoua 

450 

663 

276 

327 


course, agriculture in some 
form or other. N ext come 
industries, then commerce, 
then the professions and 
liberal arts, and then pas- 
ture and forestry. Com- 
paring the two Provinces 
with each other, Rajpu- 
tana is more agricultural 
and pastoral than Ajmer- 

Merwara. Commerce is very much more extensive in Ajmer-Merwara than ir 
Kajputana, and industries somewhat more extensive. There is little to choose 
-between the two as regards professions and liberal arts. 


Province and 

Natural Dlvlcion. 

Percentaso of population supported by 

Agri- 

culture. 

Pasture 

ond 

Forestry. 

Indus- 

trica. 

Com- 

merce. 

Frofes* 

sions. 

Rajputana 

Ajtnor-Mcrwara 

Eastern Division 
Southern Division 
■Western Division 

62- 5 

63- 8 

61 -4 

64- 5 
63-4 

2- 3 

1-2 

1- 7 

2- 2 

3- 6 

14- 8 
17'0 

15- 7 

13- 4 

14- 0 

8- 9 
15-4 

- 8 .-1 

IDO 

9- 2 

3-7 , 
3-8 

3-S 

3-9 

‘4-4 


Workei-9 and dopeiidaiits In main Proviaces supported by 


Order l.— Agriculture, pasture 
and forestry. 

Sub-OIass Ill.—Industrles. 

Bub-Class V.— Trades. 

Sub-Class VIII.— Professions- 
and liberal arts. 

Province, 

For* 

cent- 

age. 

Province. 

Per- 

cent* 

age. 

Province, 

Per. 

cent. 

uge. 

Province. 

Per- 

cent* 

age. 

Behar and Orissa ... 
Central Provinces... 
Bengal 

United Provinces ... 
Burma ... 

Madras ... 
Noith:We'st Frontier 
•Bombay.... . 
Hajpiuana . 

Punjab * 

Ajmtr^ M^ricara ^ . , 

80'2 

78-7 

76-3 

73-4 

70-4 

70-1 

■67'5 

67-4 

64-8 

69-9 

:b5-o 

Punjab 

/iymer..3/«rw;ara ... 

. Rajputana . 

Madras 

•Bombay ... 

United .Provinces... 
North-West Frontier 
Central Provinces 

Bengal ... 

Behar and Orissa. 
Burma ' 

20-3 
16-9 
14-7 
13 4 
12-6 
12-2 
11-5 
101 
- 7-4. 
7-3 
6-7 

Burma 

Ajmer-Mtncara ... 
Bajputana 

Madras , . 

North- W est Frontier 
Punjab • ... 
'Bombay 

Bengal 

United Province.... 
Beliar and Orissa... 
Central Provinces... ■ 

10-0 

8-5 

7-9 

6-6 

6'5 

6-5 

6-5 

5'0 

-4-5 

4-3, 

Ajmir-lTertcara ... 
Rajputana 

Punjab ■ ... ... 

North-West Frontier 
Burma ... ... 

-Bombay ... 

. Beni^al ... •■ 

Madras ... ... 

Central ' Provinces 
■United Provirioes- 
Behar and Orissa... - 

S-8 

3-7 

2-5 

2-4 

21 

2-1 

1-8 

1-6 

rs 

b-i 

1-0 


. * Including Aden. - ■ 

Provinces -with others in India' for which the figures- are 
a ai a e, i -will .be seen from the statement above that Ajmer-Merwara depends 
muc ess on .agriculture, pasture and forestry than 'any other Province, and 
itajputana is only surpassed in - this respect by it and the Punjab. -The low 
E'iEureo for ABsam, Balaohistan; and'CentralTridia are not ivaflaW. ^ 
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figure in Ajmer- Merwara is due to the existence of such a large urban 
population in a small Province (see paragraph 18, Chapter I). Per contra and 
' for much the same reason, this small Province holds the highest position in 
“ professions and liberal arts,” and the second highest in “ industries,” and in 
■ “ trades.” It is somewhat surprising to find such a backwater as Rajputana stand- 
ing so high on the list of Provinces in “industries,” “trades,” and “professions 
and liberal arts.” Excluding Ajmer-Merwara, the Province stands first in ■ 
“ professions and liberal arts ” (the figures for which, it must be .remembered, 
exclude those for the Native States’ administrative services and public forces), 
and second both in “industries” and “trades.” The real explanation of this 
high position lies probably, not in the more advanced and civilized condition of 
Rajputana, but in the low percentage of agriculture which is the necessary 
concomitant of the unfavourable rainfall and barren soil which are such 
distinctive features of the Province. It will be gathered from paragraph 1 3 infra 
■'•that most of its; industries are hand industries. 

6. Largest Orders. — ^^Below are noted the largest orders in both 
Provinces. Pasture and agriculture easily come first. In Rajputana the 

Ten lArgeet Order*. 


Rajputana. 

Ajmer*Merwara, 

Order No. 

Description, 

Proportion per ! 
tnllle of 
population. 

Ot^er No. 

Description. 

Proportion p«r 
mille ot 
population. 

1 

33 

0 

13 

48 

6-2 

24 

45 

66 

8 

Pasture and agriculture 

Other trade in food stuffs'" ... 
Textiles ... ... 

Industries of dress and the toilet 

■Religion ... _ 

Doniestio service... _^rt^ 

Banks, establishments of credit, 
exchange and-insuipr^.^- 

Public adrainistratj^irig ... 

Beggars, vagrants ^arh ( VS-' 
•Wood; ’*... 

048 

38 1 

37 

32 ! 

26 

21 

. 18 

16 

14 

13 

1 

22 

3.3 

6 

13 

62 

46 

65 

18 

24 

Pasture and agriculture ... 

Transport by rail 

Other trade in food stuffs ... 

Textiles ... _ ... 

Industries of dress and the toilet 

Doniestio service ... 

Religion 

Beggars, vagrants, prostitutes... 
Industries of luxuries, and those 
pertaining to literature and 

the arts and soienoes 

Banks, establishments of credit, 
exchange and insurance 

650 

65 

40 

33 

36 

29 

20 

16 - 

16 

14 


S roportion per mille of the population supported by it is 17 times and in Ajmer- 
lerwara 10 times as large as that supported by any other order. Next conies 
order 33 “other trade in food stuffs” in Rajputana and order 22 “transport by 
rail ” in Ajmer-Merwara (due to the presence of the head-quarters and work-shops 
of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway in Ajmer). Order 6 “ textiles industries 
comes third in Rajputana, then “industries of dress and the toilet, _ “ religion,^^ 
“domestic service,” “banking and money-lending,” “public administration,, 
“beggars, vagrants and prostitutes,” and “wood industry.”, . In Ajmer-Merwara 
“othir trade in food stuff's” comes third, followed by “textile industries, 
“industries of dress and the toilet,” “domestic service,” “religion, “beggars, 

“ vagrants and prostitutes,” “ industries of luxuries, etc ,” and “ banking and money- 
lending ” ' In both Provinces the ten most numerous occupations are the same, 
except that “ transport by rail” and “industries of luxuries” in Ajiner-Merwara 
take the place of “ public administration ” and “ wood industry. It is interesting 
to note that the production of food stuff's, and then the sak of them, come first 
(except for the fortuitously high place of railway transport in Ajmer-Merwara) ; 
then the preparation and manufacture of the next most necessary thing in me, 
namely, textiles and clothing. The East evidently ranks religion high among 
the requirements of life, for in both Provinces it comes even before the great 
necessity of life in the shape of the banker, money-lender, etc. 
proportion of the disreputable occupations of begging and prostitution, order 55, 
fs not creditable, but it must be admitted that most of them are beggars, it 
must, however,-' also- be remembered that the beggar figures are supposed to 
exclude the religious mendicant, who- is included in the ‘religion order. 
are about 170;()00 religious beggars in that order in Rajputana and about 5,000 
■in Ajmer-Merwara, besides about 140,000 in order 55 in Rajputana and about 
7 000 in Ajmer-Merwara. These combined would form about 2‘9 per cent oi 
the population in Rajputana and 2-4 per cent in Ajmer-Merwara. The incubus, 
on the charitable-minded portion of the community, of having to support such a 
'large. -proportibn of the -population- with gifts of money and food- must be 
somewhat heavy. 
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7. Most Common Occupations or Groups.— Taking the smallest unit 
of the Occupation Table, that is the group, the figures on the margin show that 

in both Pro- 
vinces the 
most nume- 
rous occupa- 
tion is ordi- 
nary agricul- 
tural cultiva- 
tion (rent-pay- 
ing). In Raj- 
putana the 
numbers sup- 
ported by this 
are about 2^ 
times as great 
as any other 
group, and in 
Ajmer-Mer- 
wara about If 
times as great. 
Then come, in 
either Pro- 
vince, the un- 
paid helpers in 
cultivation, 
who are more 
than twice as 
numerous as 
thenextgroup, 
5’a in connection with 


Ten Largest Groups. 

Rajputana. 

1 Ajmer*Merivara. 

Group 

No. 

Occupation. 

Proportion 
per mille ot 
population. 

Group 

No. 

Occupation. 

Proportion 
per mlllo of 
population. 

2 

Ordinary oultiv.ators ... 

360 

2 

Ordinarv cultivators ... 

290 

2(a) 

Unpaid helpers in oulti- 


2(a) 

Unpaid helpers in oulti- 



ration 

144 


vation... ... ... 

163 

4 

Paid Seld-labonrers and 


4 

Paid field-labourers and 



farm servants 

63 


farm servants 

60 

1 

Income from rent of agri- 


103 

Railway omployds of all 



cultural land 

65 


kinds other than con- 


22 

Cotton-snimiine. sizina 



stniction coolies ... 

65 


and weavin;' 

29 

162 

Cooks, water-oarriors, 


117 

Grocers and sellers of 



door-keepers, watch- 



vegetable oil, salt and 



men and other in-door 



other ooudimoiita 

2v5 


servants ... 

26 

1C2 

Cooks, water-carriers, 


117 

Grocers and Boilers of 



door.beepera, watch- 



vegetable oil, salt and 



men and other in-door 



other condiments .„ 

23 


servants 

20 

I 

Income from rent of 


106 

Bank managers, money- 



agricultural land 

21 


lenders, exchange and 


22 

Cotton*6pinninc, sizinc 



insuranoo agents, 



and weaving 

18 


money-changers and 


21 

Cotton-Kinninc, olcaning 



brokers in shares and 



carding and framing... 

16 


stocks, and their eni- 


169 

Beggars, vagrants, pro- 



ployees ... ,,, 

18 


curors, prostitutes, ro- 


14b 

Religious mendicants, 



ceivers of stolen goods, 



inmates of monasteries, 



oatllo poisoners 

16 


etc 

10 




169 

Beggars, vagrants, pro- 






ourers, prostitutes, re- 






ooivera of stolengoods. 






cattle poison.ers 

14 





the paid field-labourers. Attention is invited to paragn£L_ 

the distinction between these two terms. Next to’ tnese comes, in Rajputana the 
remaining agricultural group of rent-receiving land-holders, who in Aimer-Mer- 
wara are three places lower. Among the remaining groups on the margin, cotton- 
spinning and weaving; the sale of groceries, salt, etc.; in-door domestic service- 
begging, prostitution and other disreputable occupations; are all common to either 
Province. But, while banking and money-lending, etc., and religious mendicancy 
are among the first ten groups in Rajputana, they are replaced in Aimer-Mer- 
wara by Railway employees and cotton-ginners and cleaners. They take, how- 
ever, 1 1th and 1 2th places respectively, the proportions being 14 for bankers and 
13 for re igious mendicants. The Rajputana- Malwa Railway centre at Aimer 
and the large cotton industry in Beawar, account for the high place filled by 
Riese other two groups. Some remarks regarding the disreputable occupations 
Will be found in paragraph 6 above. “ 


-veir 


8. Agriculture. — Agriculture, in some form or other, is, as already noted, 
(a) General. staple means of support 

of 625 out of every 1,000 
persons in Rajputana and 538 in Ajmer- Merwara. 

There is not very much to choose between the three 
Natural Divisions in this respect, the proportion vary- 
ing from 645 in the Southern to 614 in the Eastern. 

The three Bhil States of Kushalgarh (820 per. 
mille), Banswara (799) and Dungarpur (718) head 
the list,^ and the other Bhil State of. Rartabgarh. 
comes sixth (695). At the bottom of the list come 
Ajmer (497), Sirohi (467) and.Jaisalmer (380), and 
the gap between them and the next one, Kishangarh.. 

(549), is marked. They are the only three units in 
which the proportion per mille is below 500 ^ The 
mw figure for Jaisalmer (380) is eloquent of the 
desert nature of its soil. 

A map will be found on page .230 illustrating the 
extentpiagrioulturein tne various S'tatesand Disti’iots. 


. or District. 

Proportion per mille 
supported by agri- 
culture. 

Kushalgarh ... 

820 

Banswara 

799 

Dungarpur ... 

718 

Bikaner ... 

713 

Dholpur 

712 

Partabgarh ... 

693 

iiharatpur 

6S3 

Merwara 

665. 

Karauli 

664 

Shabpara- ... 

664. 

Alwar ... 

647 

Bundi 

647 

Tonk ... 

’646 

Me war 

637 

Lawa ... ... 

630 

Marwar ... 

618 

Kotah... 

611 

Jhalawar ... 

688 

Jaipur 

673 

Kishangarh ... 

649 

Ajmer 

497 

Sirohi... ... 

467 

Jaisalmer 

380 
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“Agriculture” this time contains the following heads (a) ordinary cultiva- 
tion, and {&) growing of special products and market gardening. The numbers 
- (b) Sub-division supported by the latter in eith^er Province are a negli- 
of agricidture into sub- gable quanti'cy. Persons eonneeted with (a) “ordinary 
grou'ps. cultivation ” have been sub-divided into five sub-groups, 

namely, (1) landlords or those who receive rent from agricultural land; (2) ordi- 
nary cultivators or those who pay rent for the land ; 2 (a) unpaid-helpers in culti- 
vation; (3) agents and employ4s of all sorts on landed estates; and (4) paid field- 
laboui’ers and farm servants. Out of these, sub-group (3) may be disregarded, as 
only a small number were returned under it. In 1901 a somewhat different 
system of sub-division of agriculture was adopted. Rent-receivers were sub- 
divided into (a) non-cultivating land-holders or land-owners, (&) eultiyating land- 
holders or land-owners, (c) unspecified land-holders or land-owners; and rent- 
payers into (a) non-cultivating tenants, (6) cultivating tenants, (c) other culti- 
vators. But it was considered that the attempt to distinguish these different 
kinds put an undue strain on the enumerators, and probably, as a result, produced 
inaccurate results. For this reason no sub-division of land-holders and of rent- 
payers was attempted at the recent Census. In 1901, too, farm servants were 
distinguished from field-labourers. This distinction has been abandoned also this 
time, the two being amalgamated under one head. The head 2 (a) “unpaid- 
helpers in cultivation” requires some explanation. The instructions in the Cen- 
sus Code were that only those women and children who help to augment the 
family income were to be classed as workers. It is, of course, one of the com- 
monest sights in India to seo tlie woroon and children of the family assisting the 
men-folk, practically at all stages of cultivation, in the fields, and it was ccm- 
sidered that such women and children do most certainly help to augment the 
family income by their labours. The enumerators were instructed, therefore, 
that all those who helped the cultivators in this way regularly— not merely for a 
few days in the yr to be entered in the workers eolumn as helpers in 

cultivation. AH 's£^"^^%ies were classified in this sub-group of “unpaid- 
helpers in cultivatior^ng Ordinary paid field-labourers coming into sub-group (4). 

^ The fieures show that in both Provinces by far the^ largest 

" (c) Distribution ‘proportion 

of agricultural sub- of agricul- 
groups. turistsareof 

the rent-paying type. 360 per 
mille of the population of Raj- 
putana are supported in this 
manner, and 290 in Ajmer-Mer- 
wara. Next come the unpaid- 
helpers in cultivation, just refer- 
red to, who, with their depend- 
ants, form 144 per mille of the 
population in Rajputana and 163 
per mille in Ajmer-Merwara. 
The paid field-labourers and farm 
servants come next in either 


Sub-gToup. 

Actual iinmbcp supported. 

Proportion i»er mille 
of poptilation. 

RajputAua 

Ajoicr* 1 
Jlcrwara 1 

[lajputano 

Ajmer* 

Mcrwani. 

1. income from 
rent of agricultural 
land (landlords) ... 

680,907 

10,647 

55 

21 

2. Ordinary cul- 
tivators (rent-payers). 

3,788,813 

146,323 

360 

290 

2(a). Unpaid help- 
ers in cultivation ... 

1,613,-614 

^ 81,873 

144 

163 

3. Agents, mana- 
gers (not planters), 
clerks, rent-collect- 
ors, and other em- 
ployes on landed es- 
tates 

4 

empi 

Ce( .456 

2 

1 

4. Paid field lab- 
ourers and farm ser- 
vants 

tItovI 

6G4,^''^i%0,297 

63 

60 





in 


Rajputana as in Ajmer- 
Merwara. Taking the 
proportion per mille of 
the State, it is stronger 
in Bharatpur than any- 
where else, the propor- 
tion being 156 per mille. 
Marwar comes next with 
101, then Jaisalmer (79), 
Dholpur(70). In none of 
the others, except Sirohi 
(51) and]Iishangarh(50), 
is the proportion of rent- 
receiving land-holders as 
much as 50 per mille. 
They are least numerous 
in Tonk (6), Bundi (9), 
and Merwara (10). 




Persons a 

□pported by rent from agricultural land, j 



State or District. 



Proportion i)ermule ox 
population. 

Bharatpur 





... 

156 

Marwar 




... 


101 

.Taisalmer 



... ... 



79 

Dholpur 






70 

Sirohi ... 






51 

Kishangarh 






50 

Bikaner 






49 

Mewar... 



... ... 

... 


48 

Kushalgarh 






45 

42 

38 

Shahpura 


... 

... ... 



Jaipur... 


... 




Partabgarh 






37 

33 

Karauli 



... ... 

• > . 


Banswara 




... 

... 

31 

J halawar 






25 

Ajmer ... 




... 


24 

22 

Lawa ... 



... ... 



Alwar ... 



... ... 



19 

Kotah ... 



... ... 

... 


18 

Dungarpur 



... 



18 

10 

Merwara 


••• 

... 



Bundi ... 





... 

9 

6 

Tonk ... 


... 


... 

••• 
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9. Principal Castes supported mainly by Agriculture -In Imperial 
Table XV-P an attempt has been made to show which of the principal castes in the 

Provinces still retain their hereditary occupa- 
tion of agriculture and to what extent, and to 
what degree non-agricultural castes now 
depend on agriculture for their support. 

Taking first of all the figures for those 
whose ‘principal occupation is agriculture of 
some sort, it will be seen that, in the two Pro- 
vinces combined, in the 28 marginally -noted ones 
out of the 67 castes, 50 per cent of the rural 
population are still employed on agriculture as 
their chief occupation. In ] 0 of these the pro- 
portion is 60 and over. The highest propor- 
tion (,65) is among the Sirvis. Out of these 
28 the first 9 have the traditional occupation 
of agriculture. Among the first 20, 15 are, 
traditionally, agriculturist castes, and, of the 
other 5, the Ahirs and Gujars are graziers, and 
the Mers, Merats and Minas forest tribes. 
Among the remaining castes whose traditional 
occupation is agriculture of some kind, whether 
as landlords or rent-payers, the Kirs have 
only 46 per cent of their rural population 
supported principally by agriculture ; Sondhias 
41 per cent; Rajputs 38 per cent, and Kaim- 
khanis 26 per cent. 

Of the strictly np->raqricultui’al castes the 
Kharols (salt-worl^ r'l'— bhanas (carriei’s), 
Thoris (hunters), i;oil-pressers and 

basket-makers), Chamars (leather- workers), and (priests) all have a 

percentage of between 50 and 54. The percentage Jblrahraans (priests) 

is 43. It is curious to find at the bottom of the in rural and urban 

areas, the Kolis who, besides being primarily weavers, are also said to be pri- 
marily agriculturists. The percentage among them in rural areas is as low as 13. 

In urban areas only the following castes have over 40 per cent of their 
urban population supported principally by agriculture, viz ., Sirvi (59), Bishnoi 
(56), Kacchi (47), Bauri (44), Dhakar (44), Kir (44), arid Kharol (41). 

Next, taking the proportion of actual workers ^ i dependants together, 
who are supported principally by agriculture, it will br°-een that 49 out of the 

67 castes have 
50 or more per 
cent of their ru- 
ral population 
principally sup- 
ported by agri- 
culture. O f 
these, the 20 on 
the margin 
have a percent- 
age of 90 and 
over. Out of 
these 20, 16 are 
castes with a 
traditi onal 

t 

occupation o f 
agricult ure, 
and, of the other 
4, the Merats 
and Mers are 
forest tribes, 
the Ahirs graz- 
iers, and the 

Prohits priests. Of the remaining agricultural castes the B;ajputs (85) are 27th, 
Kirs (78) 33rd, and Kaimkhanis (75) 36th. The Brahmans (priests) (73) are 
38th, and the Kolis (weavers and' cultivators) (19) are again last. 



1 /or t^Bupported either principally 

j r. _ , or Bccoudarily, 


Percentage of caste in 

br of 

rural arena aupported by 
agriculture. 

1 ' • 

99 

Si- -J . 

99 

Bishnoi '"... 

98 

Loda ... 

98 

Lotiha 

97 

Meo 

97 

Mcrat ... 

97 

Patel 

97 

Knwat 

97 

Sondhia 

97 

Kunbi ... 

97 

Dhakar 

95 

Jat 

95 

Kaohhi 

95 

AMr 

94 

Kirar 

91 

Prohit 

94 

Grassia 

92 

Mali ,. 

91 

Phil 

90 

. Mcr 

90 

Castes in italics are non-agrioultural. 
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We can now turn to the figures for those who in some way or other depend 
upon agriculture, either as their principal or their secondary occupation, or 
as dependants. 53 out of the 67 castes have a percentage, among their rural 
populations of over 50. The 21 noted on the margin of the previous page have 
a percentage of 90 and over. Out of these, all but 5 are agricultural castes, 
and out of these 5 the Merats, Bhils, and Mers are forest tribes, the Ahirs 
graziers, and the Prohits priests. Out of the remaining agriculturist or 
land-holding castes, the Rajputs (85) are 27th, Kirs (79) 34th, and Kaimkhanis 
(75) 39th. The Kolis (weavers and cultivators) (24) are again last. Brahmans 
(priests) (75) are 37th. Among the urban population 11 of the castes have a 
percentage of over 50 depending wholly or partly on agriculture. 


10. Subsidiary Occupations of Agriculturists.— Subsidiary Table V 
shows the liiost important subsidiary occupations followed by those whose prin- 
cipal occupation is one of the four chief sub-groups of “ ordinary cultivation.” 

It will be seen that, generally speaking, the most common form of subsidiary 
occupation among them is one of the other sub-groups of agriculture, and then 
trade. Taking the four groups together, only 6 ‘3 per cent of the actual workers 
returned any subsidiary occupation at all in Rajputana, and 7‘1 per cent in Ajmer- 
Merwara. The proportion in both Provinces is far higher among the landlord sub- 
group than in any other, the figures being 20 ‘2 per cent in Rajputana, and 33'7 
in Ajmer-Merwara. The proportions among the remaining sub-groups are, 8-6 
per cent in Rajputana and 11-9 in Ajmer-Merwara among cultivators (rent- 
payers), 4-3 in Rajputana and 3-3 in Ajmer-Merwara among paid field-labourers 
and farm servants, and 2-0 in Rajputana and 2-8 in Ajmer-Merwara among 
unpaid helpers in cultivation. 

Among the agricultural landlords the most common subsidiary occupation 
is ordinary rent-payi of f,.Xtivation. In Rajputana 997 per 10,000 of those^ whose 
d PartaK^°°^P^^ means of support is the rent they obtain from 
(a) iandZorda.fendincr lands, are also in the position of them- 

bcrarfi ( I cultivating land for which they pay^ rent. The 
same is the case in .?i.j---iJ-^iWwara, but the proportion there is higher, being 
1,126 per 10,000. 

Next comes, in Rajputana, the subsidiary occupation of priesthood, etc^ 94 
per 10,000 of the landlords following this as their secondary occupation. This 
fact is, to some extenidul^.e to the common practice of granting muq/i land to 
priests, who let it oVe embobtain their principal living from the rent, and mean- 
while follow thfAble XV- Eh of priests as a secondary means of support. 

In Al« ai'e tabulate^e second most common subsidiary occupation is “ trade 

qI all. kinds eySj all those i^ing.” 

Third coifi? ^^,yrovinces, the group of paid field-labourers. It seems, 

at first sight, curioiS^;® ®^Pjmany as 86 per 10,000 of the agricultural landlords 
in Rajputana and (55 -,'^ 3 -jmer-Merwara should supplement their income by 
undertaking field-labc-iC' ®. Wages, but, of course, many very small land-owners in 
India let out their lana^^.p 

Nextto field-labfn ' Rajputana, the group of disreputable occupations 
(begging, etc. ,) has the larged percentage of land-holders following it as a secondary 
occupation, the proportion being 74 per 10,000. 

After this comes a big drop to the money-lending and banking group (38). 

In Ajmer-Merwara, next to paid _ field-labour, money-lending and banking 
(91 per 10,000) is the most common subsidiary occupation of land-holders. Thence 
kere is a marked drop to priesthood and the carpentering trade, both ot which 
have a proportion of 42 per 10,000. 

35 per 10,000 of the land-holders of Ajmer-Merwara have the secondary 
occupation of Government service. 

In both Provinces much the most common subsidiary occupation among 
the rent-paying cultivators is paid field-labour, the proportions being 125 per 

10,000 cultivators in Rajputana and 107 in Ajmer- 

(6) Cultivators (rent- Merwara. ,, , j- j 

'payers)* Second in Rajputana comes cattle-breeding ana 

keeping and connected occupations, such as milk 
gU selling, (70 per 10,000), then cotton-spinning and' weaving (46); trades of all 
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kinds excluding grain-dealers and milk and ghi sellers (42) ; agricultural land- 
lords (36) ; and shoemakers, etc. (33). None of the rest show a proportion of 

30 per 10,000. . , , , 

In Ajmer- Merwara, trades of all kinds, excluding gram-dealers and milk 
SiVidi- ghi sellers, come second with a proportion of 106 per 10,000. Ihen come 
cattle-breeders and milk-sellers, etc. (101). Thence occurs a big drop to agricuh 
tural landlords (38) ; jiotters (35) ; shoemakers (34) ; carpenters (34) ; and cotton- 
spinning and weaving (33). In no other group is the proportion over 25 per 10,000. 

As already pointed out in paragraph 8 (h) unpaid helpers in cultivation are 
chiefly women and children, and it is not, therefore, surprising to find the propor- 
tion of secondary occupations very low among them. 

(c) Unpaid helpers in The two most common ones among them in both Pro- 

cultivation. vinces are paid field-labour (58 per 10,000 in Rajputana 

and 90 in Ajmer-Merwara) and trades of all kinds, 
excluding grain-dealing and milk and ghi, etc., selling (29 in Rajputana and 55 in 
Ajmer-Merwara). Then comes cotton-spinning and weaving (14) in Rajputana, 
and cattle-breeding, milk-selling, etc., in Ajmer-Merwara (21). The proportions 
in the rest are very small. 

It is somewhat curious to note that out of every 10,000 paid field-labourers 
and farm-servants in Rajputana 1 1 7 sujipleraent their income by cultivation of 

their own land. The amount of land thus cultivated 

(d) Farm servants and must be very small if it does not bring in a larger income 
paid field-labourers. than what they earn from field-labour. 

Next to this secondary occupation comes that of 
unpaid help in cultivation (38); trades of all kinds (excluding millv, etc., selling, 
and itinerant trading) (30); cotton-spinning and Aveaving (23); Avood and grass- 
cutting, etc. (17); and shoemaking, etc. (16). The prop^'^ion in the other groups 
is 8 or less. 

In Ajmer-Merwara the most common subsp 'T" ■. ’p'^pation of field- 
labourers is trade of all kinds, excluding milk/^'‘''^®^*^?® ^‘g and itinerant 
trading (46 per 10,000). Then follow rent-payin»ijil__jP^i'(36); agricultural 
landlords (26) ; unpaid helpers in cultiA\ation, anq‘''y'=a'dLUp'^inners and weavers 
(20 each) ; and shoemakers, etc. (12). The proportion in the rest is below 10. 


11. Pasture and Forestry. — There is very little forestry, in the strict 
sense of the term, in either Province. But the fi;f_'~““s under this head are 


State or District, 

Proportion per mille oi 
population supported 
by pasture and forestry. 
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17 
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14 

Jaipur 
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13 

Bharatpur 
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13 

Kushalgarh 
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10 

Dholpur 
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10 

Karauli 




10 
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Bikaner 
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Banswara 
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Dungarpur 
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swelled by tF.’’. 
their livelih0^^ 


4 ( 


ge numbers who earn 




itting grass and 


Avood in the j^^*^ Rharol virner, of course, 
is the greatFI dependants "y, though, 
Avhen one rf ^en that 49 uarren desert 

that it is, this , rrseeras incredible. 

But the p4 j: ?is very greatly 

nomadic, dejP ^ its herds of cattle, 
sheep and j ('.^nd 19,810 out of a 
population 0^311 are supported by 
this means ^ j — a figure which, even as 
an actual far in excess of that 

under the sifnwr' group in .any other 
State. 253 per 1,000 of its population 
are supported by pasture and forestry 
combined. There is a very large drop 
from this figure to that in Sirohi, 
which comes next in the proportion of 
its population supported under these 
combined heads. In this State, again, 
cattle-breeding and keeping is the main item. It has actually the third largest 
number of cattle-breeders and keepers in the Provinces, being surpassed only by 
Jaisalmer and Marwar. But the proportion of such in Marwar is only 36 per 
1,000 compared with 91 in Sirohi. There is another big drop to the next figure 
m 45 per mille in Rishangarh. At the bottom of the list come Dungarpur 
Banswara, Merwara, Bikaner and Alwar, all of Avhich have less than 1 0 per 
1,000 supported by these occupations. The Western Division, which includes ' 
Jaisalmer, has the largest proportions and the Eastern the lowest. 
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. A map will be found on page 231 illustrating the extent of pastoral 
occupations in the various States and Districts. 


12. Industries. — Industries (Sub-class III), the second most important 
sub-class in these Provinces, support 148 per raille in Rajputana and 170 in 

Ajmer-Merwara. They are most com- 
mon in the Eastern Division (157) and 
least so in the Southern (134). It is 
somewhat surprising to find from the 
figures on the margin that, among the 
units, Jaisalmer is top of the tree in its 
proportion of industrial population. The 
chief industries in the State are cotton- 
spinning and weaving, shoemaking and 
carpentering, etc., which support 7,251, 
3,302, and 1,360 persons respectively. 
Next comes Jaipur, in which State cot- 
ton-spinning and weaving, shoemaking, 
pottery, and carpentering, etc., are the 
most important industries, supporting 
111,796, 40,631, 38,453 and 35,399 res- 
pectively. In Ajmer, which comes next, 
the various industries are more evenly 
distributed, but 7,032 are cotton-spinners 


State or District. 

Proportion per mille of 
population supported 
by industries. 
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and weavers, 5,487 stone-masons, etc., 5,376 scavengers, etc., and 5,031 jewellers, 
etc.' In Kishangarh the chief industries are cotton- spinning and weaving 
(3,672), pottery (1,1 '2— -^air-dressing, etc. (1,093) and carpentry, etc. (1,062); 
in Sirohi shoem-'’ ’ f . ^9) and pottery (3,565), and in the Merwara District 
i- Q p V ( 5 , 20 1 ) and cotton-spinning and weaving (2, 1 0 6). 

Idle if; industries over the various States and Districts is 
, • it, ‘ey-lending anU„, 

Indussti^s^in 'ractories, etc. — An attempt has been made this 

- . .1 . '.• .• A • 1 J..A xIh... 


cotton-ginni', 


13. 


entries in the Census schedules, 
with information collected on a 
special industrial schedule, the 
results of which are embodied 
in In^erial Table XV-E. In 
that Table are tabulated, in 
various ways, all those indus- 
trial concerns in which at least 
twenty persons were employed 
on the day of the Census. 
Compared with those .Provinces 
for which figures are n'vailable. 


Province. 

Proportion per mille of 
population eniployed. 

Number of 
factories, etc. 

Ajmer-Merwara ... 

S4-3 

so 

Bengal ... 

131 

1,466 

Bombay 

100 

1,000 

Burma ... 

6*5 

350 

Central Provinoea 

3-5 

307 

Madras 

31 

867 

Punjab 

20 

443 

United Provinoea 

P3 

366 

Rajputana 

•s 

44 


lor wiuou figures are'ilvailable, it will be seen from the margin that Ajmer-Mer- 
wara has a larger and Rajputana a smaller proportion of its population employed 
in factories, etc,, than ' iny other Province. Taking the actual number of 
factories, Rajputana f Vjmer-Merwara have fewer than any. 

Part I shows that ih Rajputana there are only 44 such industrial concerns, 
employing only 5,740 persons or -5 per mille of the population. The male 

employees number ’9 of the population and females •2. 

The average number employed in each concern is only 
130. But if we deduct the two big Railway Shops, 

the average is not more than 


(a) Rajputana. 


Description of Industry. 


Total employed. 

Textile InduBtriea .. *** 

^'22 

2,336 

1,466 

647 

551 

258 

191 

1G8 

123 

port 

Metal industrie/- .i • qa 
Quarries of ha ^n J;niS 05 
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Industries ofTv'^'V 

Production and transmlijiifi. 

of physical forces ... 

Mines ... ... .... ... 

13 

ate th<!*i 
the otR ■■ 

ihird ro' ' ' 

■ '4' 

1 


103. 

Out of the 5,740 employees, 
3,870 are unskilled workers. 
Exactly half the concerns are 
textile industries, and all but 
four of these are cotton-ginn- 
ing, cleaning and pressing 
concerns. 

There is only one colliery, 
which is at Palana in Bikaner, 
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31 of tlie 44 concerns use steam power, 11 hand, I gas, 1 steam and 
electricity The concerns are distributed among the States as follows : Marwar (7), 
Jaipur (6), Kotah (6), Bharatpur (4), Ahvar (3), Kishangarh (3), Mewar (3), 
Sirohi (3), Bikaner (2), Jhalawar (2), Bauswara (1), Bundi (1), l\arauh (1), 

Shahpura (1), Tonk(l). , . 

Looking to the nationality of those employed, there are 21 Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians, only ^-rd of whom are in the two railway concerns, 
to 245 Indians, employed in direction, supeiwision and clerical work, and 
24 Europeans and Anglo-Indians to 1,580 Indians among the skilled workers. 
From PartsTII and IV of Table XV-B it will be seen that out of 19 cotton 
concerns 4 are owned by companies of which the directors are Indians, and 15 
are privately owned by Indians, of whom 7 are Rajputs, 6 Mahajans, and 2 
Musahnans. All the 19 are managed by Indians, of whom 11 are Mahajans, 3 
Rajputs, 3 Brahmans, 1 Kayastha and 1 Musalman, They employ 2 Euro- 
peans and Anglo-Indians on direction, supervision, and clerical work, and 23 as 
skilled workers. 


Turning to Ajmer-M'erwara one finds 20 concerns, compared with 44 in 
Rajputana, but 12,163 persons employed, compared with only 5,740 in Raj- 

pufcana. This amounts to 24 ‘3 per mille of the po- 
(b) Ajmer-Menmta. pulation, the proportions for the sexes being 41'8 and 

4-5 of the male and female populations respectively. 
The average number employed in each concern is 608, contrasted with 130 in 
Rajputana. But this apparent difference in the average size of the individual 
concern is due almost entirely to the large numbers employed in the Rajputana- 
Malwa Railway workshops at Ajmer. If we deduct them, 17 concerns are. left 
employing only 3,7<S6 persons, or an average of about 

Out of the 12,163 persons employed only 4,327 o;^’'tiomskilled. The high 
proportion of skilled labour is due, of coui’se, to th| j'* "her of skilled 
hands employed in the Railway shops, /' TT ' 

9 out of the 20 are cotton concerns, 8 of .';!g .arily ginning, 


cleaning, and pressing mills. \ {? 

^ ^ ’'rj^vvlPisii.inhe 20 use steam 

Description of Industry*. Number of concerns. Total emplojcd, pOW 6 rj 5 hsildj 1 Glsctricifcy, I 

steam and electricity and 1 oil. 

Coiistruotioii of means of 13 of them are in the Ajmer 

Toxfuelndnshies I I’fS district and 7 in Merwara. 

Industries of luxury ... 4 274 But m the latter, at Beawat, 

Soiion end transinission ^ ^ are situatcd mOst of the COtton 

of physical forces 1 44 mills, including the only really 

Food Industries 1 21 |jig spinning and weaving mill, 

~ the Kiishna Mills, Ltd., which 

employs 1,189 persons. ■' 

In the directing, supervising and clerical work 72 Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians are employed to^ 341 Indians, and 302 skilled workmen of the former 
nationalities to 7,121 Indians. Out of the 9 cotton cuijfij^rns, 2 are owned by 
companies whose directors are Europ- / 

eans and 4 have Indian directors, and 3 

amoTiff the owners of the private cast^^. : Eivjpuunaand 

concerns are 2 Mahajans, 2 Musal- 

mans and 1 Bhargava. 1 is managed koH 

by a European, 5 b}^ Mahajans, 2 by ••• ••• 

Musahnans, and 1 by a Hindu (caste patimu "i 492 

unspecified). ... ^ ... 402 

In the two Provinces together Mali 287 

the Mahajan caste is most prominent chi^a*r I 253 

among the owning and managing class. Bambiu !" r 241 

On the margin are noted the bS* •••^ctua ... 209 

, .p . , , . castes, of which G“jar ... '^5 

(c) Cartes employed %n Saiyad ... /m Marwai 129 

Industrial concerns. ™oie rnan ou Loimr ... X x, 123 

persons in the Christian (India? QTOp tO to JQ3 

two Provinces together are employed Z rf. ’99 

in the industrial concerns. The Mobajau A oc 

figures are not complete, as they ...A 9 ? 

only include returns for 14 cotton- KM'iVar ^ — ' L- -1.. 69 

ginning, cleaning and pressing mills, 


Number employed In 
EivJpuUna and 
Ajmerrilcrw.ara. 
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commerce and professions. 

2_ cotton spinning^ pd weaving mills, the Railway Carriage and Wagon shops 
^ J odhpur and Ajmer, the Railway Locomotive shops at Abu Road, and the 
Railway bignal shops at Ajmer, or 20 concerns in all, out of 64. But it will be 

>■ then Brahmans (1,056), Shekhs 
* -r’/i Raigars (402). None of the rest have as many as 300. 

i4f- Commoi’ce. Commerce, which means here transport and trade, 
supports a larger number per 1,000 of the population in Ajmer-Merwara (154) 

than it does in Rajputana (89). The 
Southern Division has a considerably 
higher figure (110) than either the 
Western (92) or the Eastern (81). 
Sirohi has a larger proportion of its 
population supported by commerce than 
any other State. But the Ajmer 
District proportion is practically the 
same, the figures being 172 7 and 172-3 
per 1,000 respectively. After these 
there is a big drop to Mewar (110) and 
Pa,rtabgarh (102). Only these four 
units can boast of supporting 1 00 or more 
per mille of their populations by com- 
merce. At the bottom of the list come 
Banswara (58) and Kushalgarh (42). 
The chief trade in Sirohi is banking and 
money-lending (8,153). Then come 
sellers of groceries, salt, condiments, etc. 
(4,089). This latter is, likewise, the second 
most common form of trade in Ajmer (8,713), and the most common of all in 
Mewar (30,218) and Partabgarh (1,648k In Ajmer, Railway worksupports most 
(27,2-24) ; money-lending and banking, etc., comes third (5,981), while in Mewar 
(27,486) and Partabgarh (1,357) it takes second place. Grass and fodder-selling 
is the third largest trade in Mewar. The excessively high figure of 24,872 
under this head, compared with other States, looks as if those who both cut and 
sell grass had been classified among the sellei’s instead of the cutters. 

The extent of commerce in the various States and Districts is illustrated 
in the map on page 230. 

15. Professions and Liberal Arts.— The proportion supported by the 
professions and liberal arts, excluding administration and public services, is as 

small as 37 per 1,000 in Rajputana and 
38 per 1,000 in Ajmer-Merwara. In 
the Natural Divisions the figure (44) 
is highest in the Western and lowest in 
the Eastern (33). Amongst the States 
and Districts, Kishangarh (49-5) has 
the largest proportion of its population 
supported by the professions and liberal 
arts, and it is again surprising to find 
the great desert State of Jaisalmer, with 
its very small urban population, coming 
next, there being merely a decimal point 
between the two. Marwar (49-1) 
comes very close to Jaisalmer, and is 
followed by Shahpura, Sirohi and Ajmer. 
Kushalgarh (8) and Tonk (12) come 
bottom of the list. Only 9 units have a 
proportion of 40 and over per 1,000 
supported by these means. In all the 
first six units religious mendicancy is the 
most important profession, except in 
Jaisalmer. In this Sta.te the group for musicians and dancers, etc., contains the 
largest numbers, and in the other five it comes second. In all, except Kishangarh, 
priesthood forms the third most important profession. 

The degree to which the various States and Districts are supported by 
professions and liberal arts is illustrated in the map on page 232. ' 
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16. Transport.— Transport supports 105 per 10,000 of the population in 
Eajputana, and 691 in Ajmer- Merwara. Tins high %nre m the smaller 
Province is due to Ajmer being the head-quarters of the Rajputana-Malwa 
Railway, which employs a large number of persons m its offices and worhshops 
The actual workers number 54 per 10,000 of the population in Rajputana and 

286 in Ajmer-Merwara. . co 4 . i i m 

Special returns have been compiled for the post offices, telegraph offices, 

railways and irrigation departments in the two Provinces, which will be found 
on pages 228 and 229. All these are included in Sub-class I V, transport, 
though the classification of irrigation under transport seems unfortunate ! 


17. Variations in Occupations.— Some idea has been given, in 
paragraph 3 supi'ct, of the difficulty in comparing the numbers returned under 
the various occupations at this Census with the figures of 1901, caused by the 
adoption this time of M. Bertillon’s classification scheme. And many of the 
variations noticeable this time must be due to the different method of classifica- 
tion. It is impossible to deal here with more than the very marked variations. 
The more curious reader is referred to the Appendix on page 255 of the 
Imperial Tables, which will show him how the groups of 1901 have been 
amalgamated in the groups of this Census. 

The largest proportional increase is that of 2,698 per cent among group 149 
for religious mendicants in Rajputana. The actual increase is 164,055. This 
is more than counter-balanced by the decrease of 209,890 found under the 
ordinary beggar classes which are in group 169. This shows that greater care 
was taken in the abstraction offices this time to distinguish the religious from 


the ordinary kind of mendicant. 

Next comes the increase of 2,504 per cent in the fire-wood and grass-cutting 
group, number 8, in Rajputana. It is difficult to distinguish between the 
cutters of grass and fire-wood, and the sellers of the same, and if we take groups, 
8, 124, and 130 together the percentage of variation drops from 2,504 to 54 per 


cent ! 

After this there is a big drop in the variations to the sellers of groceries, 
salt, oil, condiments, etc. (group 117), among whom there has been an increase of 
985 per cent. This is one of those instances where, owing to the common custom 
of Indian shop-keepers selling a great variety of edibles, there must always be an 
un preventable uncertainty and fluctuation in classification. For instance, many 
shop-keepers sell grain and other things, as well as the articles named in group 
117, and it is bound to be greatly a matter of chance whether, in the States ' 
abstraction offices, they are shown under grain- dealers, or grocers, or some other 
trade in food-stuffs. And the increase this time of 2 14,435 under the grocer group 
is more than counter-balanced by the decreases of 241,956 in group 120 (betel- 
leaf, vegetable, fruit, etc., sellers), and 24,335 among the grain and pulse-dealers. 

The next largest increase is in group 3 (agents, employees, etc., on landed 
estates) in Rajputana, where the variation is 942 per cent. The actual increase 
is 21,473, and it is probable that in 1901, many of the employees on the estates of 
jagirdars, etc , were classified under old group 4 (6) (Durbar officials and 
menials) ; for there has been a decrease in group 145 (&), which, corresponds to 
that one, of 7,163 persons. It is also possible that some of the decrease of 
51,675 in group 147 (village officials and servants) is due to the inclusion in group 
3 of employees in the villages oi jagirdars. And it is certain that some of the 
decrease of 48,809 in group 140 (Native States’ Army) is due to the same 
cause. Many thahurs and jagirdars keep up irregular bodies of armed men 
who perform miscellaneous duties of police, chaukidars, mounted messengers, 
hody-guard, etc. In 1901 they w’ere included in Native, States' Army, but 
most of them this time have; gone into group 3. 

The increases of 942 per cent in group 109 (trade in skins, etc..) and of 905 
in group 33 (leather-workers), in Rajputana, may be considered together. The 
actual increases are 16,529 and 29,697 respectively. This is another instance of 
the difficulties of classification in India, where the preparation and selling of the 
raw article and the making and selling of the manufactured article are often in 
the same hands or not clearly distinguished by the enumerator. If we take all 
the leather groups together, namely 32 (tanners, etc.), 33 (makers of leather 
articles, etc.), 69 (shoemakers, etc.) and 109 (trade in skins, etc.), we find a net 
increase of only 6,027 om 231,5 53. 
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Tho ne.vt, largest increase (887) is amon<r per.sous eraploved on the 

Fncrclsf h ^ RajputaL. The actual 
incicaso Is Ooohes on this kind of work probablv aot mixed uo with 

frthat’^thorrhaTb^^ 1901 Under new group 167,^which corresponds 

to that thoic has boeir a decrease this time of 474,785 persons. 

r o , j comes tlio increase of 598 per cent in the curious group of 

r'y ”>■ Thu « nofXy 

.1 C( ific kind of occupation in India, and ordinary road or earth-work coolies, stone- 
uorK-ens etc. are soinetinies employed on the work. No doubt many of them 

under the head “general labour,” the decrease in which 
at this Oensns has just been referred to. 

I he incre.nso of 27.3 per cent among shoemakers (group 69) in Ajmer- 
i Icrwara is probably due to much the same reason as that given above in 
connection with the increases in groups 32 and 109 in Rajputana. If we 
amalgamati.' all the leather groups 32. 33, G9 and 109, the variation is only 
+ 1 4 ))cr cent. 

After the.se comes the increase of 232 per cent among those living on their 
private income (grouji IGl) in Rajjnitana. The actual increase is 32,549. 
>' hat it. is due hi is not calcar : some of it may arise from a large increase among 
pensioners, some of whom, so far as Native States’ pensioners go, may have 
bwn iiiixod u]) in the ‘I^urbar .•service’ group No. 4 [b) of 1901. 

^ Next comes the increase of 223 ingroup 102 (iiortcrs and messengers) in 
Ihnjpntana. the actnnl jnereaso being 10,G02. In 1901 the heading to the 
corrcsjionding group (No. 441) was jiorters only, and private or unsiiecified 
ine,‘S(?ngers, who are familiarly called hulkara, peon, or cliapvasi, probably 
went into om; of the personal or dome.stic service groups, under w'hich there has 
been a con.sidorablo (leorcase this time, and have been put in this group at this 
Census. 


The inoren.se among mason.s, buildcr.s, stone-workers, etc. (group 78) in 
A.jmer-Morwara is 21 G per cent, the actual increase being 4,336. Taking it 
with the other building trade group (No. 79) the variation is reduced to 152 per 
cent. ]^i obably many of the ordinary labourers on buildings were returned in 
the general labour grouj) (504 of 1901) at the previous Census, as there has 
been n large decren.^i! uiKler that head this time. 

I he increases in all t he other groups are below 150 per cent and need not 
be dealt with herein detail, but reference may bo made to the increase in the 
imjiortant order of “traii.sport by rail" (order 22), in which there has been an 
increase of 16,129 or IOG'2 per cent in Rajputana and 18,085 or 186 per cent in 
A j m e r- .M c nvara . 

Among groups the greatest decrease (98 percent) has occurred in group 
113 (trade in chemical jaoducts) in Ajmer-Merwara, and then comes one of 
97'0 per cent in grouji 128 (trade in building materials). But the actual figures 
in both these case.s are very small and not Avorth discussing. 

The deerca.se of 91 iicr cent ingroup 120 (sellers of betel-leaf, vegetables, 
etc.) in Jtajputaiia has been dcidt with above in connection with the increase 
in group 1 17. 

In group 167 (unsjieeified labour) in Rajjnitana there has been a decline of 
474,785 or 87 jier cent. References have already been made to cases where 
thi.s deelinc is accounted I'or by an increase under some specified form of labour. 
Very great trouble was taken this time to avoid any x'ague entries and 
classifications such as ‘ general lidiour.’ The decline in this groui? in Ajmer- 
Merwara also is very marked and is as much ns 44,656 or 91 per cent. 

The decline of 82 per cent, or 48,948 in group 1 (agricultural rent- receiving 
landlords) in Ajmer-Merwara requires some notice. In 1901 the Provinciiu 
figures for this group included 53,100 zammdars. Now the majority of these 
in this Province are reallj^ rent-iiayers to Government and, as such, have been 
classified this time under group (2). It is, however, curious to note that under 
groups 1 and 2 combined, which covci's both agricultural landlords and tenants 
of all kinds, there has been a net decrease of 59,697 or 28 per cent. It is 
possible that hero (and also in Rajputana Avhere there has been a decline of 17 
per cent in group 2) some of those who this time have been classified in group 2 
(a) (helpers in cultivation) were grouped with the agricultural tenants of 1901. 

There has been a decrease of 82 per cent in group 146, (municipal and 
other local service, excluding village service) in Rajputana. This has been 
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• 1 1 j ^7 npv ppTiii in villaee service also (group 147). It is 

accompanied by a dio] 1 officials and servants are primarily 

“dL tl“y get most Sf their from their land they have 

’’““inTonfonhe^ther ie\hf decline ns much ns 75 per cent. 

MuX of the decline of 94 per cent in order 3 mmes)m Eojputana is 

counter-balanced by tbe increase m the closely-connected oidei No. 4- 
counter 34,3 in Rajputana in .the _ important order of “public 

administration” (No. 45) is partly due to the classification of such Native State 
Sals asenginLrs. school-masters, doctors, etc, etc under the profession to 
which they belong instead of i-n State service, though it is, also, caused in part 
by the differences in classification mentioned just above in connection with 

groups 146 and 147. 

18 Proportion of Dependants to Workers. -From the figures on the 
margin it will be seen that the proportion of dependants to actual workers is very 
^ hiCTh in Ajmer city, ihey actually exceed the 

workers by 181 in every 1,000 workers. In the 
Rajputana cities they are slightly less, by 33 in 
1,000, than the workers. Comparing the Provinces, 
there are 720 dependants to 1,000 workers in 
Rajputana and 707 in Ajmer-Merwara, or to put 
it another way, out of every 1,000 persons 418 in 
Rajputana and 414 in Ajmer-Merwara are not 
self-supporting. The smail proportion of depend- 
ants in rural areas compared with the cities is 
due, of course, to the large numbers of women 
and children who are employed on agricultural occupations in villages and 
small towns. 


ITnit. 

Prnporlii'n jicr mille 
of tiopondjuil.*^ to 

Actual 

T\vivkci“fl. 

nopn- 

mCion 

Rajputana 

Ajmer-Merwara ... 
Rajputana cities ... 
Ajmer cit}’ 

720 

707 

907 

41S 

414 

492 

.04-3 


19 . Most Distinctive Occupations of Females.— lu Rajputana there 
are only 617 females to every 1,000 males who actually work for their living, 
and in Ajmer-Merwara still fewer, only 596 per 1,000 males. The proportion 
in the cities of Rajputana is as low as 377 and in Ajmer city it is only 210. To 
put it in other words, out of everj^ 1,000 women 466, both in Rajputana and 
Ajmer-Merwara, work for their living. 

Subsidiary Table VI gives some idea of what occupations are mainly 
monopolized by females as actual workers. Columns 5 and 8 of that Table show 
the number of females per 1,000 males working in the most important 
occupations. 

The most female occupation is the pounding, grinding and husking of 
grain. Any one who passes often through an Indian bazar will not be surprised 

to hear this, as the sight of a man grinding flour 
(o) Rajputana, is very rare. There are 38,651 females to every 
1,000 males who earn a living bj^ this means. Next 
comes midwifery, the proportion in the group for midwives, nurses, compounders, 
vaccinators, etc., being 5,081 females to 1,000 males ; then the selling of veget- 
ables, fruit, betel-nut, etc. (3,119 per mille men), and then the spinning and 
weaving of wool and woollen articles (3,1 16). Thence comes a large drop' to the 
fire-wood and cowdung sellers (1,8 10), and grass sellers (1,804). The other occu- 
pations in which the female workers exceed the males are paid field-labourers 
(1,435), diggers and plinth builders (1,402), grass and wood cutters (1,383), 
unspecified labourers (1,315), dyers (1,270), cotton- spinning and weaving (1,232), 
cane workers (1,151), persons living on private means (1,039). 

Taking the actual figures the majority of women-workers are, of course, 
paid field-labourers (294,383), ordinary rent-paying cultivators (174,695), and 
cotton-spinners and weavers (114,239). . . 

In Ajmer-Merwara the most feminine occupation is grain-pounding and 
grinding (25,071 females per mille males), then wool-spinning and weaving 

(3,133), paid field-labour (1,567), vegetable and fruit 
(b) Ajmer-Merwara. selling (1,499), midwifery, etc. (1,438). The low place 
held % the last group in Ajmer-Merwara compared 
with Rajputana is due, no doubt, to the larger establishment of compounders, 
raccinators, etc., maintained in the British districts. But the actuals in the 
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group are very small, only 130 males and 187 females. The remaining Occu- 
pations in which there are more female workers than males are, fire-wood and 
cowdung selling (1,384) ; grass selling (1,319) ; unspecified labour (1,123) ; and 
cotton-spinning and weaving (1,071). 

As regards actual figures, most of the women-workers are, as in Raj- 
putana, paid field-labourers (14,348); ordinary rent-paying cultivators (4,411); 
cotton-spinners and weavers (3,140) ; and indoor domestic servants (2,191). 

From the special Industrial statistics in Table XV-E it will be seen that 
. there is no very great tendency to employ females in 
(c) Their employment in factories, mills, etc. There is only 1 woman to every 
jac 0 , les, e c. . 8 or 9 men employed in them in the two Provinces 

combined ; whereas, taking all kinds of occupations together, there are less than 
2 male workers to every female worker. They are more frequently employed 
in the cotton concerns than any others. Nor has their employment much effect 
on the standard of wages paid to the male employees, as the work given to 
women is particularly suited to them and could not be performed ordinarily by 
men. There is little, if any, tendency for the women to encroach on the field 
of work most suitable for men. 


20. Occupations in Cities.— There are only four orders in the Rajputana 
cities in which the percentage of actual workers exceeds the percentage in them 

in rural areas. In Ajmer 
city, whose population bears 
a much larger proportion to 
that of the rural areas than do 
those of the Raj putana cities, 
it is not surprising to find a 
larger number, 13. The 
most important of these are 
noted on the margin. Be- 
low are noted the ten most 
common occupations in the 



I’crcontago of total actual workers in the 
order who live in 

Order, 

Rajputaim cities. 

Ajmer city. 

22. Transport by rail 


93 

64. Inmates of jails, asylums, 
and hospitals 

74 

76 

47. Law 

54 

18. Industries of luxuries, eto. 


58 

12. Food industries 


55 

51. Private income, etc. 


55 

49. Instruolion .. 


54 

16. Building industries 


58 


cities of Rajputana and Ajmer city. In-door c.,. _ , 

etc., rent-paying cultivators, jewellers, etc., come into both lists. ^ 

nutana cities the occupation which supports most persons is the Native States 
administrative service. The corresponding group of Government service in 
British city of Ajmer is as low as 9th on the list. The Native States Army 


Ten most Common Occupations. 


Bftjputaim Cities, 


Group No. 


145 {b) 


1G2 

140 


78 


22 


Occupation, 


Number sup* 

ported (workers] 

'and depondants) 


Native States’ adniinis- 
trntivo officials and 
menials ... 

In-door domestic scrvaut8| 
Army (Native States, 
inolucRng Imperial 
Service Troops) 

Stone and marble work- 
ers, masons, and 
brick-layers ... 

Cotton-spinning, sizing 
and weaving 
Ordinary cultivators 
(ront-payors) 

Jewellers, eto. 

Priests, ministers, eto. 
Private income, eto. ... 
Bankers, monoy-lendora, 
etc. 


41,6f!5 

S8,354 


32,285 

20,121 

16,784 

14,272 

11,675 

11,300 

11,145 


— Os 
o o 3 


93 

86 


72 


45 

.37 

32 

26 

25 

25 


Ajmer City. 


103 


162 

89 

78 


93 

139 

167 

144 

169 


Occupation. 


Numbers sup- 
Iported (vrorkers 
and 

depeudauts). 


Railway employees of all 
kinds, other than con- 
struction coolies 
In-door domestic ser- 
vants 

Jewellers, etc. 

Stone and marble work- 
ers, masons, and 
briok-layers 

Ordinary cultivators 
(rent-payers) 

Sweepers, scavengers, eto 
Army (Imperial) 
Labourers and workmen 
otherwise unsjreoified 
Government service ... 
Beggars, prostitutes, eto. 


26,183 

6,0S9 

3,503 


3,442 

2,094 

2,010 

1.5S7 

1,525 

1,523 

1,308 


go I 


0=3 

g " e, 


303 

70 

40 


39 

24 

23 

18 

17 

17 

15 


comes 3rd.in the Rajputana cities, and the Imperial Arm^ 7th m 
occupation which supports most people in Ajmer city is group 103 (™ay 
Soy) SoTpersons^in every 1,000 are supported by this means, or more than 
S times theSber supported by any other group. It is rather carious that 

there should be such a hijh proportion of rent-paying «"f\^Srm 3^ and 24 
In the Rajputana cities they come 6th, and m Ajmer 5th, and form 

per mille respectively of the population. 
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CHAPTEll XI. — OCCUPATION. 


SUBsmrARY Table ll.~mstHhution hy Occupation in mural Divisions. ' 


Snb. 

Class. 

Order. 

Group. 

DEsowraioK. 

NoMBEK per MILBE OF TOTAI, 
POPni.ATION SUPPORTED IN 

Western 

Division. 

Southern 

Division. 

Eastern 

Division. 

Ajmer- 

Merwara. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

5 

6 

7 

8 

I 

1 

1-0 .. 

• ••• 

Agrioullnro ^ 

634-0 

646-1 

606-6 

537-5 



7, 13, 

14, 13. 

Forestry, fishing, hunting 

•1 

•3 

•4 

.4 



8 .. 


Wood cotters, grass collectors, oto. ... 

1-3 

4-0 

2-2 

2-0 



9-12 

... 

Raising farm stock 

34-2 

10-6 

13-9 

9-9 

II 

3-5 

10-20 

... 

Extraction of minerals 

2-3 

-8 


1-4 

lU 

G 

21-31 

... 

Textiles 

33-2 

28-0 

41-7 

33-3 


7 

32, .33 

... 

Tanners, workers, etc., in leather ... 

8-4 

10-1 

8-9 

10-3 


s 

30,37 

... 

Wood worhera ! 

13-1 

11-6 

14-4 

10-0 


9 

3S.44 

... 

Metal workers 

6-9 

10-1 

5-1 

8-3 


10 

45-40 

... 

Potters, oto I 

10-9 

132 

13-8 

11-2 


12 

50-00 

... 

Food industries 

3-7 

7-3 

6-9 

7-0 


13 

07-73 

1 

... 

Dress and toilet industries 

30-0 

2Q-8 

33-6 

36-4 


18 

S'J, no 

... 

Jowtllers, etc 

11-0 

7-8 

8-1 

14-1 


11,14-17, 

50-5.5 








1S,UI 










74-88 

... 

Other industries of luxuries ... 

20-2 

16-2 

24-6 

33-4 


i 

01-93. 




j 



IV 

21 

OS-102 

... 

Transport by rood 

5-8 

7-3 

7-8 

11-5 


23 

103 ... 

... 

Railway emploj'is 

30 

2-2 

6-9 

55-0 


20,22,23 

93.97, 

) 









>- 

Otlicr transport 

•8 

1 -4 

•9 

2-5 



104, 105 ) 






V 

24 

100 ... 

... 

Bankers, etc 

31-8 

21-9 

9*5 

14-3 


23,27,, 










107.109-113.') 







23-31, } 



Other trades 

9-7 

18-7 

lG-8 

22-3 



125-138 







34-4 ij 









20 

lOS ... 

... 

Trade in textiles ... ... 

12-0 

6-9 

4-7 

6-5 


3;&33 

114-124 ... ) 

Hotel keepers, etc., and traders in 









other food BtulTs 

28-4 

51-8 

40-1 

41-5 

VI 

42 

140 ... 

... 

Native States’ Army 

2-1 

6-9 

10-3 

0-3 


42,43,44 

139. 142, ) 


1 






143 

r 

Police force 

4-0 

, 5-0 

8-0 

17-4 

VII 

45 

145 (h) 


Notivo States’ administration ... 

6-4 

1 

4*8 

13-4 

1*5 



144, 145 (o) 1 








140, 147 I 

Public administration 

1-8 

3-3 

6-8 

I 7-9 

VIII 

40 

148-15 

1 

Religion 

31-4 

25-9 

23-7 

20-2 


47-50 

ir)2-ico 

Otiicr professions and liberal arts 

12-8 

12-6 

9-4 

17-7 

IX 

51 

IGl ... 

... 

Private Income, cto 

4-2 

2-3 

5-3 

4*8 

1 

, X 

5)2 

102,103 '... 

Domestio service... ...• • ... 

: 18-7 

15-5 

25-1 

29-4 

XI 

03 

104-107 ... 

Insufficiently dcECrihed occupations ... 

7-6 

3-3 

11-2 

10-3 

XU ■ 

54, 55 

108, 109 ... 

Unproductive occupations 

. 9-6 

8-7 

19-4 

lQ-7 

1 


Southern Division includes Merwara, and Kastern Division, Ajmor. But, for ready reference, Ajmer- 
Merwara has also been shown separately. 



SuBSiDiABT Table lll.^Dislrihution of the Agricultural, Pastoral, Industrial, Commercial and Professional Population in Provinces, Natural Divisions, and 

States or Districts. 
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Rajputana and Ajmer- 
Morwara 

Rajputana 

Eattern Divition ,„ ... 

A I war 

Slmratpnr 

Bnndi ... 

Dholpur 

Jaipur 

Jhalawar 

Karauli 

Kislmngarh 

Kotah ... 

Lawa ... 

Slmhpura 

Tonic ... 

Southern Division ... 

Banijwara ... 

Dungarpur 

Kushalgarh . 

Mewar ... 

Partabgarh 

Sirohi ... 

JTrslem Division., 

Bikaner ... 

Jaisalmer 

Alarwnr ... 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Ajmer ■„. 

Merwara 

Cities' in Rajputana and 
Ajmer-Mewara 


Subsidiary Table IV has not been compiled for these Provinces. 
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CHAPl’ER XI. — OCCUPATION. 


Subsidiary Table TI. — Occupation of Femaka by Stib-classes and Selected Orders and Groups 

{1911), by Provinces. 




Rajputana. 


Number of aolual workers. 


Males. Females. 


AjmebMekwaba 


Sub-Class I.— Exploitation of the surface of 

the earth 

Order 1.— Pasture and agriculture... 

Income from rent of ngrioultnral land (land-lord). 
Ordinary cultivators (rent-payers) 

Paid field -labourers and farm servants 

Wood-cutters; fire-wood, lac, cateclin, rubber, 
gras.=i, etc., collectors and charcoal burners ... 
Cattle and buffalo breeders and keepers. 
Herdsmen, shepherds, swineherds, etc. 

Sub-Class II. -Extnaetion of Minerals 
Sub-Class III.— Industry 

Order 6.— Textiles 

Cotton ginning, cleaning, carding and pressing. 

Cotton spinning, sizing and weaving 

Wool carders and spinners, weavers of woolen 

blankets, carpets, etc 

Order 7.— Hides, skins and hard materials from 

the animal kingdom 

Tanners, curriers, leather dressers and dyers, etc. 

Orders. — Wood 

Basket makers, cane and bamboo chair makers 
and other industries of woodj- material includ- 
ing leaves 

Other workers in iron and makers of implements 
and tools, principally or exclusively of iron ... 

Order 10.— Ceramics.. 

Potters, and earthen pipe and bowl makers 
E,ioe pounders and huskers and flour grinders ... 
Order 13.— Industries of dress and the toilet 
Tailor, milliners, dress-makers, darners erabtoid- 

erers on linen 

Shoo, boot and sandal makers, and embroiderers 

on shoes 

Other industries pertaining to dress, gloves, 
socks, gaiters, belts, buttons, umbrellas, canes, 

tinsel, etc. .. 

Dyeing of made up articles of clothing 

Excavators, plinth builders, and well sinkers ... 

Printers, lithographers, engravers, etc 

Sweepers, scavengers, dust and sweeping con. 
tractors 

Sub-Class IV.— Transport 

Railway employe’s of all kinds other than con- 

struotion coolies ... 

Sub-Class V-- Trade 

Order 34. — Banks, establishments of credit, exchange 
atid insurance ... ... ... 

Order 33. — Other trade in food slujjs 

Grocers and sellers of vegetable, oil, salt and 

other condiments 

Sellers of milk, butter, ghee, poultry, eggs, otc. 
Cardamom, betel-leaf, vegetables, fruit, and 

areca nut sellers 

Dealers in hay, grass, and fodder 

Dealers in fire-wood, charooiil, coal, cowdunv 

otc. 

Sub-Class VI — Public Force 

Sub-Class VII.- Public Administration 
Sub-Class Vlll.-Profession and liberal arts. 

Order 46.— Religion 

Priests, minister.s, etc 

Religious mendicants, inmates of monastaries, 

etc. ... 

Midwives, vaccinators, compounders, nurses, 

mas seurs, etc 

Music composers aud masters, players on aii 
kinds of musical instruments (not military-) 
Bangers, actors, bards and dancers 
Sub-Class IX-- Persons living principally 
on their private income ... 

Proprietors (other than of agricultural land-) 
hohlers of funds investments and scholarships, 
and pensioners 

Sub-Class X. -Domestic Service" !!. !!! 

Cooks, water-carriers, door-keepers, watchmen 
and other indoor servants 

Sub-Class XI~Insufflciently described oceu- 

pations 

Labourers and workmen otherwise uns'necified' 

Sub-Class XII. - Unproductive ... 

-beggars, vagrants, procurers, prostitutes, rol 
ceivers of stolen goods, cattle poisoners 


2,429.605 

3,439,368 

•215,481 

1,614,45-2 

205,116 

7,806 

25,705 

57,329 

5.144, 

654,808 

m,7S0 

10,;(76 

92,746 


22,080 

53,196 

51,440 

415 

130,417 


29,803 

47,196 

12,662 

273,659 

54,837 

139,395 


9,532 

72,370 

58,020 

153,778 

115,367 

36.164 


11,940 

83,160 


29,358 

22,439 

68,663 


1,739.266 

1,739,346 

19,497 

174,695 

294,383 

10,105 

5,233 

9,954 

3,169 

322,460 



17,257 

211 

6,844 

49,653 

36,980 

4,266 


12,407 

54,705 


29,499 

25,259 







femaloa 


3 Males. 

Females. 






5 

6 

7 

8 

716 

96,187 

81,967 

852 

716 

96.174 

31,967 

869 

853 

90 

.3,439 

253 

108 

60,860 

4,411 

14,348 

72 

1,435 

9,156 

1,567 

1,383 

345 

229 

664 

196 

209 

146 

699 

174 

2, '245 
298 

279 

124 

616 

63 

211 

581 

31.673 

16,024 

506 

1,134 

6,933 

5.760 

831 

836 

3,337 

1,942 

582 

1,232 

2,931 

3,140 

1,071 

3,116 

75 

235 

3,133 

iSO 

3,139 

339 

158 

314 

543 

88 

162 

. 305 

3,210 

332 

146 

1151 

298 

265 

889 

179 

1,181 

302 

256 

530 

3,081 

1,473' 

710 

533 

2,050 

1,472 

718 

3,865 

42 

1,053 

25,071 

431 

6,954 

3,791 

401 

804 

1,251 

832 

665 

383 

2,000 

285 

1 

143 

694 

5 

4 

800 

1,270 

777 

694 

893 

1,402 

4 

»«« 

a* 

260 

3 

12 

923 

2,217 

1,644 

742 

198 

13,961 

389 

28 

S 

10,707 

in 

10 

308 

15,399 

3,193 

207 

109 

3,455 

143 

58 

349 

7,634 

1,345 

176 

84 

4,658 

154 

33 

898 

637 

248 

389 

3,119 

. 409 

613 

1,499 

1,804 

141 

186 

1,319 

1,810 

769 

1,064 

1,384 

3 

5,557 

14 

3 

101 

1,802 

22 

12 

323 

7,542 

2,623 

335 

333 

4,419 

1,107 

351 

118 

762 

153 

. 201 

305 

2,964 

885 

299 

6,0s 1 

130 ! 
1 

187 

1,438 

670 

1,964 j 

1,123 

572 

1,039 

529 I 
j 

268 

507 

1,039 

529 i 

268 

607 

658 

6.172 

2,195 

356 

729, 

5,409 

2,191 

405 

1,009 

1,609 

1.491 

927 

1.315 

1,320 

1,482 

1,123 

368 

3,4!4 

1,620 

445 

380 

3,393 

1,504 

443 
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Subsidiary Table VIT . — Variation in Selected Occupations, 1911 and 1901, by Provinces, 




Sub-Class I.— Exploitation of the surface 
of the earth 


Order l.—Patiurt and agrienUurt 

Income from rent of ngricultural land 

Ordinarj* cnltivatora 

Agcnla, managers of landed ostatea (not plan- 
icra) and their elcrks, rent-eolleetors, etc. ... 
Farm Borvnnts and fiold-labourcra 

Fruit, Oower, eto., growers ... 

wood cutters, lircwood etc 

(jattlo and huflalo breeders and keepers 
Slieep, goat, and pig breeders ... ] 

1 1 Breeders of other animals ( horses, mules, 

camels, asses, cte.) -- 

12 Herdsmen, shepherds, goatdiertls, swineherds. 

Order S.—Fithtng and hnnling 

Sub-Class II.— Extraction of minerals ... 


Ortfer 5.— ... 

Order 4.—<}uarriu of hard rockt 

Order 5,— Salt, etc. 


Sub-Class III. -Industry 

Order 

Cotton ginning, eleaning, carding and pressing.. 

Colton spinning, sizing and weaving 

Wool carders and spinners, weavers of woollen 
blankets, carpets, etc. ... ... — ••• 

Bleaching, printing, preparation, and sponging 
of textiles... 

Orf/erV-^JUWe/,Vwni and hard materials from 
the animal kingdom 

Tanners, curriers, leather dressers and dyers, etc. 
Makers of leather .articles snob as trunks, water- 
bags, swortl-sbeaths, etc., embroiderers on 

leather r 

Order S.— Wood ... •■'strati 

Sawyers, carpenters, >-ai (noftand ininers, etc. 
Basket makers, cane rvantsoyoo chair raakors, 
and other induslric-. '^ody material, in- 
Order O—MUale ... fSSSlO ... .... -.- 

Other workers in iron, — i^fnakors of 

ments and tools princi ^ ! or oxclusii clj of 

Workers in brass, cop- -• id bell metal 
Order lO.—Ceramies ■ i 

, 0 .. ... J 

Potters and carthc.-s< inmate bowl makers ... 

Order 11. -Ghemie , . \proptrltj so called, 

and analogous r 

/Ors, circumci 

3 Manufacture a- - ) vegetable and 

°F(k'nds, including L 

S Bice pounder - “I flour grinders 
9 ButohMS of oil kii^ani and oon- 

^ ^Tm^nts c.dists,andveterinar/ 

4 Brlvers ai’id'coinators, compo^A ... 

Order IS.—InnmrXei'erj'arcxFuM toxtet 

8 Tailors, milliners, dress makers, darners, 
embroiderers on linen ... 


•+1,185.028 -f 
+ 16,488 + 



+l,18!i,010 
+ 16.61S 

+ 14S,662 
— 4S,948 

3,788,813 1 4,.576,7'24 1 — 787,911 
156,072 — 10,749 


2,280 

451,866 

36,778 

12,389 

938 

31,248 

30,609 



S57 B,97S 

5.576 S,772 
691 

7.577 4,831 

4 

l,64-7,057 1,420.876 
84,701 


890,533 

19,316 

30,732 

7,979 

306,939 

9,138 



+ 941-8 

+ 47-2 

- 17-6 

- 34-4 

+ 2 , 503-9 
+ 103-4 
+ 67-5 

- 38-9 

+ 9-4 

+ 3-8 

- 76-7 

- 1-0 


— 94-0 

+ 101-t ■ 


+ 126,181 + 
+ 19,096 + 

+ 54,818 + 

+ 5,116 + 

+ 2,779 + 

+ 3,896 + 

+ 62,030 + 

+ 618 + 


_ 487 — 

— 1,612 — 

+ 15,868 + 


+ 29,697 -f 003-4 

+ 19,338 + 15-4 

^ +8-8 

+ 5-7 


+ 12,8-25 + 106-9 

7,393 + l^'l 

+ 638 + 17-7 


68,275 

6,447 

136,964 

5,605 

135,036 

5,516 


_ 7,788 — 

— 3,380 — Vl'7 


8,998 

8,670 

384.507 

18,330 


+ 2,081 + 
— 5,548 — 

_ 13,138 — 

! + 
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Subsidiary Table VII.— Variation in Selected Oeev/pations, 1911 and 1901, hy 

Provinces. — (continued). 


Population suppoitud Variation, 

in 



60 Shoe, hoot, sandal mahera, and embroiderers 
on shoes ... ... 

71 Washing and cleaning of clothes 

71 (n) Dyeing of made up artioles of clothing 

72 Barbers, hair-dressers, and wig-makora 

Ordtr 14- - - Furniture Industries 

Order 15.— Building Industries 

77 Excavators, plinth bnildera, and well ainkers... 

78 Stone and marble workers, masona and brick 

layers 

Ordtr 16 .—Const)-uction of means of transport... 

Order 17. — Production and transmission of -phy- 
sical forces (heal, light, electricity, motive 
powers, etc.) 

Order 18 .— Industries of luxuries and those 
pertaining to literature and the arts and 
sciences ... ... 

89 Workers in precious stones and metals, cnamel- 

lers, imitation jewellery makers, gilders, etc. 

90 Makers of bangles (materials not specified 

elsewhere) rosaries, bead and olbor necklaces, 
apangles, lingama, sacred threada and artifi- 
cial flowers _ I 

93 Order 19.— Industries concerned xcith refute 
matters 


Sub-elass IV.— Transport 

OrdtrSO. — Transport hy water 

Order SI.— Transport hy road 

98 Persons employed on the construction and 

maintenances of roads and bridges 

99 Cart and carriage owners, hirers and drivers, 

coachmen, stable boys, trammway, mail 
carriage etc. managers and employee (ex- 
cluding private servants) 

101 Pack elephant, camel, nude, and bullock owners 

and drivers 

102 Porters and messengers ... 

Order S2 —Transport hy rail 

103 Railway employes of all kinds, other than 

construction coolies 

105 Ordtr SS.— Pott office, telegraph and telephone 
services j 

Sub-Class V.- Trade 

108 Order S 4 . — Banit, eetahliehments of credit, 
exchange and insurance 

107 Order tS. —Brokerage, commission and export 

108 Order S6. - Trade in textiles 

109 Order S7, — Trade in thins, leather and furs.. . 

110 Ordtr £8.— Trade in wood 

111 Order £9. — Trade in metals 

112 Order SO.— Trade in pot try 

113 Order 31. — Trade in chemical products 

. Order SS. —Hotels, cafit, reelaurantt etc. 

IK- Vendors of wine liquors, lerated -water, ice, etc. 
Order SS.— Other trade in food ttuffs 



125,.’i01 
. .‘>,093 

35,9GS 
10,386 
108,191 I 

m 1 


1.51,531 
. 1,.30G 
37,315 


110,202 

84,630 


.32,i:’0 
16,352 
31,319 1. 
£7,809 J 
10 




6 


20,030 

' + 

3,729 


1,347 


10,380 


4,109 

— 

39 

1 

GO 

4* 

£6,737 

-j- 

4,294 

4“ 

7,061 

4- 

22,184 

4* 

4,336 


828,76l":-\ 
42,464 E 

I? 

■185,988} 
7,191 1 
I4.S9.{0 

1 , 645 } 

73,855? 

S,£6if 


— 17-2 
+ 273-0 

- 3-6 


4- 

11,400 

4- 

3,933 

4* 

7 , 1.55 

■+• 

3,2G-2 

4* 

3,632 

4- 

12,705 

4" 

1,508 

+ 49.497 

+ 21,627 

+ 

427 

+ 

8 

+ 

31,942 

+ 

2,972 

+ 

9,250 

+ 

6.G46 

+ 

5.4-22 

+ 

10,G02 

+ 

16,129 

+ 

18,085 

+ 

14,3C0 



-1- 43,191 
+ '-6,024 

+ 39^91 
+ S,SSS 
+ S,810 

+ 730 

+ £S,35S 
+ 636 

+ 16,629 
+ 666 


k .461 

- . 39 

' S52 

- ■) ' 1.222 

. : '.U619 

■ -7,142 

~r . 155 
’IP) 7,117 
'4-' 172 

- 28,561 ■ 

- 1,049 


+ 3-9 

— 14-6 

- 100-0 
+ 4S-9 
+ 14S-4 
+ 598-1 

+ 42-3 
+ 215-8 
+ 107-3 
— 55-6 


+ S5-t 


+ 14-S 
+ 101-7 

+ n-6 
+ 126-1 


+ 20-7 


+ 81-5 
+16G-S 

+ 46-6 
+ 9-t 
+ 76-4 
+105-7 

+83G-9 


+ 20-3 
+223-2 
+106-2 
+186-0 

+ 95-S 

+ S6-1 

+ 147-9 

+ 6-6 
+ 13-4 

+ £6-8 
+ S 6-4 

+ S4-4 
+ 89-6 
+ 62-4 
+ 24-2 
+ 941-8 

+1S7-G 
— 10-0 
+ 1-1 
+ 9S-2 
■ - 48-8 

- 5S-S 

-64-4 

- 97-6 
+ 83-0 
+ SS-9 
+ 94-4 
+ 68-3 

. — 6-7 

- 4-9 
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SunsiDiAnY Table VII.— Fariafio 7 i in Selected OccuiMiiow, 1911 and 1901, by 

Provinces.— (Oontimied). 


Group num- 
ber. 

Occupation. 

Looiility 

B=Bai- 

putana, 

A = A jmer- 
Morwara. 


Variation. 

1911. 

1901. 

Actual. 

Pereentaga 

1 

2 

3 


5 

6 

7 


117 I Grocers tincl gellors of vegetable, oil, salt, and 

other condimentJ! 

118 Sellers of milk, butler, ghee, poultry, oggs, cto. 

1 in Sellers of s'.veotmcata, sugar, gur, and molasses, 

120 Cardamom, betel-leaf, vegetables, fruit and 

nreca nut sellers 

121 Grain and pulse dealers ... .. 

12.1 Dealers in sbeep, goats and pigs 

124 Dealers in hiu-, grass, and fodder ... ... 

12."> Order .‘Jj}.— T rade in clothing and totlel articles 

Order S5.— Trade in furnilure 

128 1 Order SO.— Trade in building materials 

129 1 Order S7.— Trade in means of transport 

130 1 Order SS.— Trade in fuel 

Order .19. —Trade in articles of linvury and those 
pertaining to letters and the arts and sciences. 

13-’ I De.alers in common bangles, bond ncckliwos, 
’ ” fans, small articles, toys, hunting and hsli- 
, jng tackle, flowers etc. 

I Or(f<r.f0. —Trade in refuse matter 

Order 4 I. — Trade of other sorts 

135 I Sbopkeepnrs otherwise unspecified ... ... 

Sub-Class Vl.-Publle Force 

Order 4 :.- Army 

MO 1 Ami (NXvo“states, inciuding" Imperial Ser. 

' vice Troops) 

Order 4 $. -Navy 


Order 4 /,.— Police. {Imperial) 

M2(a) 1 Police (Native State) 

M3 I Village watchmen 

Sub-Class VII. -Public Administration... 

Order 45 .-PuUic administration 

mg (5) Native SUtes administrative oflioiala and 

MC MunTeipaVand other' locai'(not viilago) ’serviee. 
147 Villnge officials and servanla other than Avatch- 
men 

sub class Vlll.-Profession and Liberal 
Arts - , 

Order 46 .— Jitligion -■ v - 

!)?, I if 

etc 

ir.l I Temple, burial or burning ground service, 
ml I conductors, circumciaers ... - 

Order 

152 1 Uwyers of all kinds, including kazis, law-agents 
and tnuhhtciTi ^ ••• 

Order 48 . -Medicine 

,5, MedW 

,55 

masseurs, etc. 

166 Order 49 . -Instruction 

Order 60 .— Letters and arts and sciences 


R. 

A. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

7f. 

A. 

R 

A. 

R. 

A. 

R. 

A. 

R. 

A. 

R. 

A. 


R. 

R. 

A. 

R. 

A. 

R. 

B. 

A. 

R. 

A. 

A. 

R. 

It. 

A. 

R. 

A. 

B. 
B. 

R- 

A. 

R. 

A. 

B. 

B. 


B. 

A. 

R. 

A. 
R. 

B. 

A. 

B. 

R. 

A. 

B. 

R. 

A. 

B. 


236,205 

11,359 

17,118 

18,015 

24,079 

43,523 

9,258 

43,334 

9,087 

486 

9,664 

SSS 

S,S98 

7 

8,788 

1.950 

87.677 

2,750 

15,814 

389 


13,7C8 

4 

42,811 

3,252 

29,725 

149,019 

8,865 

86,458 

6,447 

0,307 

8.3,151 


62,501 

2 , 41 s 

23,864 

37,111 

153,636 

4,728 

158,636 

47728 

110,102 

2,.530 


21,770 

13,581 

12,269 

8,798 

266,035 

07,858 

5,880 

3.5,410 

7,095 

713 

4,475 

828 

2,658 

230 

12,066 

1,209 

32,338 

1,345 

14,195 
967 


9 , 44 s 


68,334 
1,335 
68,460 

192,498 
6,131 

134,608 
4,233 
4,233 

131,960 
1 

57,380 
1,898 
25,403 
31,145 

233,643 

6.318 

233,543 

5.318 


214,435 
— 2,222 
-t- 4,849 

+ 9,217 

— 241,956 

— 24.335 

-t- 3,378 


-f 7,92+ 
+ 1,092 

— 277 

- 1,911 

- 45 
260 

— 223 

— 3 27S 

+ 41 

+ 5344 

+ 1,375 

-f 1,619 

- 573 


98o‘0 

— 16-4 
+ 39-5 
-+- 104-3 

- 90-9 

- 35-9 
-1- 57-4 
+ 22-4 
-f 28-1 

— 38-8 

- 42-5 

— 13.7 


+ 

+ 


4,260 

4 


117,265 

13,714 


39,342 91,017 

888,899 192,942 

19,005 11.880 


277,851 

10,109 

90,209 

170.135 

6,421 

13,093 

6,501 

443 

5,060 

14,903 

1,102 

5,691 

9,217 

8,041 

1,696 

81,598 

5,655 


25,523 
-f 1,917 
28,735 

43,479 
+ 2,784 

— 48 , 1.50 
-h 2,214 

-t-2,074 

48,809 
1 

-f ' 4,672 
4 . 520 

— 1,539 
5,966 

— 79,907 

590 

_ 79,907 

— 590 

— 7,103 
_ 11,184 

— 51,675 




9-8 



97-0 

— 

27-2 

+ 

s-4 

+ 

16-5 

-f 102-2 

-1- 

11-4 

— 

59-8 

+ 

45-1 


" 37-4 

+ 

I 4 S -6 

— 

49-2 


22-6 

•+ 

44-6 


S5-8 

-(- 

52-3 

+ 

49-0 


37-0 

— 

100 

+ 

8-1 

+ 

27-4 


6-1 

+ 

19-2 


34-2 

— 

111 



34-2 

— 

11-1 

, 

6-1 

— 

81-6 

— 

56-3 


121,781 

6,345 

92,863 

6,080 

3.516 

14,712 

5,393 

645 

4,506 

12,765 

1,217 

5,049 

7,716 

5,239 

90S 

47,764 

2,765 


-(-196,967 
-1- 7,125 

+ 156,070 
-f 3,764 

— 2,654 

+ 164,055 
-j- 2,905 

— 1,619 

+ 1,108 

— 202 

-f .554 

+ 2,143 

— 115 


-(■ 


642 


+ 1,501 

+ 2,802 
-f 783 
-1- 33,334 
-(- 2,390 


-f 101-6 
+ 60-0 

-f 128-2 
+ 59-3 

— 2-9 

-(-2,698-.3 

82-6 

— 11-0 

+ 20-5 

— 31-2 

+ 12-3 

-(- 16-8 

- 9-4 

-(- 12-7 

+ 19-5 
+ 53-5 
+ 86-8 
-f 70-8 

-(- 104-5 
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Subsidiary Table VII. — Variation in Selected Occupations, 1911 and 1901, hy 

Provinces. — (concluded). 


k 

s 

«= « 


Locality 

R=E.aj- 

Population supported 
in 


Variation. 



Occupation. 

putana. 












1 


5-= 

bt 

c 

A=Ajmer- 

Merwara. 

1911. 

1901. 

Actual. 

Percentage 

1 

2 

3 

i 

5 

6 

7 

159 

Others (authors, photographers, artists, sculp* 
tors, astronomers, meteorologists, botanists, 
astrologers, poets, etc.) ... 

R. 

10,260 

6,241 


4,019 


64-4 

160 

Music composers, and masters, players of all 




kinds of musical instruments (not military), 
singers, actors, bards and dancers 

B. 

66,440 

38,587 

+ 

27,853 

+ 

72-2 

i 


A. 

5,147 

2,538 

4- 

2,609 

+ 

102-8 

161 

Sub-Class lX.-Persons living principal- 




ly on their private income 

R. 

46,558 

14,009 

+ 

32,649 

-f232-S 

1 


A. 

2,424 

1,448 

+ 

976 

4* 

67-4 


Sub-Class X.— Domestic Service 

R. 

224,700 

233,999 


9,299 i 

_ 

4-0 



A. 

14,738 

17,676 

— 

2,938 

— 

16-6 

162 

Cooks, water-carriers, doorkeepers, watchmen, 









and other indoor servants 

E. 

208,595 

223,536 


14,941 


6-7 



A. 

13,173 

16,701 


3,528 


21-1 

163 

Pi ivato grooms, coachmen, chauffeurs, dog boys 





and attendants on other animals, etc. 

B. 

16,105 

10,463 

+ 

5,642 

+ 

53-9 


Sub-Class XI— Insuffleiently Described 









Occupations 

R- 

92,517 

572,668 



480,151 


88-8 



A. 

5,152 

50,654 

— 

45,502 

— 

89-8 


Order SS.— General terms lohkh do not indicate 









a definite occupation 

H. 

92,517 

572,668 

50,654 

i ^ 

480,151 


83-8 


Cashiers, accountants, book-keepers, clerks, 
and other employees in unspecified offices. 

A. 

5,152 


45,502 


S9-S 

163 

i 








warehouses, and shops; private secretaries. 

R. 

20,058 

71,971 

25,097 


5,039 


20-1 

167 

Labourers and workmen otherwise unspecified. 

B. 

1 546,756 

— 

474,785 

— 

86-8 


Sub-Class XII.— Unproductive 

R. 

156,144 

368,824 


212,180 


57-6 


Older 54- — Inmates of Jails, Asylums and 

A. 

8,861 

8,613 


252 

. . 

2-9 

168 





Hospitals 

B. 

5,219 

7,509 

1 _ 

2,290 


30-5 

169 

Order 55, — Beggars, vagrants, prostitutes ... 

A. 

445 

443 


■ 2 

+ 

•5 

B. 

150,925 

360,815 


209,890 


5S-g 



A. 

7,616 

8,170 

! — 

254 

— 

3-1 


he Kajputana figures for 1901 exclude Ohhabra, Pirawa and Sironj parpc[ 7 (ai in Central India. 












CHAPTER Xn, 

Gastem 

1. Ds.t^fop Discussion. Impcvicil Table XIII, Part I, gives a suin- 

inary tor each Proviuce of the nuniber of persons returned under each caste ; and 
Part II gives the figures, by religion, for each Province and State or District, 
I he A-ppendix to this Table shows how some of the castes have been amalga* 
mated in the Table. ° 

Siihsidiary Table I at the end of this Chapter, classifies the castes accord- 
ing to their supposed traditional occupations. 

Siihsichary Table II gives the variations in each caste in either Province, 
at each of the last thi'ee Censuses. 

Suhsidiary Table III gives details of the various Rajput clans and sub- 
clans. 

2. Definition of “ Caste.”— The sig nification of the word caste has long 
been and will continue to be hotly debated. But for the purposes of the Census 
the word was defined as “ the biggest group of persons outside which a man 
cannot marry.” This is by no means a perfect definition ; for instance, it would 
be just as logical to treat the various sub-castes of Brahmans, which cannot in- 
termarry with one another, as castes, as it is to treat as castes -- which has 
actually been done— the diflerent branches of the Mahajan or Banijm caste. But 
on the whole the definition serves as a useful working one for Census purposes. 
It must not, however, be imagined that the work of deciding whether the vari- 
ous groups returned in the schedules were castes or merely sub-castes was or has 
been an easy one; and the task was made infinitely more difficult by the 
tremendous varieties in the spelling of the same caste, some of which are due to 
genuine local diflerences, others to the ignorance of the enumerators. But every 
effort vvas made to show in Imperial Table XIII nothing but castes, as defined 
in the Census Code. To this end, during the enumeration stage, a list of the 
castes tabulated in 1901 in Table XIII, was circulated among the States, and 
ojiinions were collected as to w'hich of them were real castes, as defined for Census 
purposes, and which w’ere not. Then, during the abstraction stage every name 
found in the caste column in the schedules, which was not in Table XIII of 
1901, was reported to me for orders. Wherever possible, local enquiries were 
made about them and the opinions of the States taken on the subject, and in 
accordance with the information thus obtained the new names were either shewu 
as separate castes or amalgamated in some real caste. It is, therefore, claimed 
that the present Table XIII, as it stands, represents fairly careful and accurate 
classification, and in the Appendix to it on page 185 will be found the most im- 
portant of such amalgamations. It is satisfactory to note that in only 323 cases 
an .Bajputana and only 163 in Ajmer-Merwara were the castes not specified in 
the enumeration schedules. 

No attempt has been inade, as was done in 1901, to group the castes according 
to their social position, but those who are interested in this subject will find them 
so grouped, and the subject discussed, in Chapter IX of the Rajputana Report 
of 1901. In that Chapter will also be found very interesting notes on the 
following castes and tribes, namely Ahir, Bauri, Bambhi, Bhangi, Bhat, Bhil, 
Bishnoi, Brahman, Chamar, Chatan, Gujar, Jat, Khanzada, Xhati, Kumhar, 
Mahajan, Mali, Meo, Mina, Nai, Rajput, Sirvi and Sunar. 

3. Distribution of largest Castes, by Provinces.— No less than 14 1 
castes, tribes, and races appear separately in Table XIII. In addition to these 
about 265 more castes were returned, but as their numbers were below 2,000 
they have been included under the head “ minor castes.” They cover. 187, 092 
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persons in Eajputana and 12,894 in Ajmer- Merwara. Of all the castes returned 
the ten most common in each Province are noted below. In .actual 


TEN LARGEST CASTES IN 


Rajphtana. 


AJMEE-MEnWAEA. 
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32-0 
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numerical strength the Jats are the largest caste in Rajputana, then the Brah- 
mans, Chamars, Mahajans and Rajputs. The largest in Ajmer-Merwara are 
the Rawats, (many of whom are probably really J\lers of Merwara), Gujars, 
Mahajans, Jats and Shekhs. The castes noted above have the largest num- 
bers in both sexes as well as in total, though they interchange places slightly 
among themselves as regards the relative position in each sex. The same castes, 
though in varying order, were also among the first ten in each Province in 1901, 
except that the Balais displaced the Kumhars in the last place in Rajputana 
and the Chamars and Malis the Raigars and Merat-ICathats in the last two 
places in Ajmer-Merwara. In 1901 the Brahmans were the most numerous 
caste in Rajputana, and in Ajmer-Merwara the Mahajans. 


4. Distribution of Principal Castes by States or Districts.— Though 

the Rajputs are not the largest caste, even in Rajputana, they are the most im- 
portant and distinctive one of the Province, and the maps on the next page show at 
a glance how they are distributed in proportion tof'a^ their own total strength 
(h) the population of the State. As regards faj it will be seen that the largest 

proportions of them are found in 
Marwar (279 per mille) Jaipur 
(168) Mewar (152) and Bikaner 
(124). In all the others the pro- 
portion per mille of the caste is 
below 50 per mille. It is lowest 
in Kushalgarh (-9) Merwara (1'6) 
and Shahpura (2'3). As regards 
(5), Jaisalmer, Bikaner andBhol- 
pur are the most distinctively 
Rajput States so far as the caste 
constitution of their population 
goes. In each of them Rajputs 
number more than 100 per mille 
of the total population. It is 
•surprising to find the J at State 
of Dholpur so high-,- and even- if 
we exclude the Rajakhera Raj- 
puts whose claim to. be styled 
Rajputs is denied by .some,j the 
_ State only drops one place, on 

the list, giving way to Marwar, and its proportion decreasing.from 101 to 83 per 
Bundi (24 per mille), Kotah (23), Banswara (22), Bharatpur (20) and 

Merwara (9) are the least distinctively Rajput units. 

The ./ais, who are the most numerous caste in Rajputana, are found chiefly, 
so far as actual numbers go, in -J aipur, Marwar, Bikaner, and Bharatpur. They 
form 226 per mille of the population in Bikaner, 146 in Bharatpur— the chief Jat 
Sfote — 125 in Marwar, and 108 in Jaipur. The very low proportion^(10,per 
imlfe) of the caste in the other Stale, the ruling dynasty of which is Jat, haniely 
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Dholpur, is curious. Dholput is, in fact, as noted above, one of the most typi- 
cally Rajput States in the Province. The Brahmans, who are the second most 
numerous caste, are mostly in Jaipur where they number 308,972, Marwar, 
Mewar, Alwar, Bikaner, -and Bharatpur ; the Chamars are most numerous in 
Jaipur, Bharatpur, Alwar, Bikaner and Kotah; the Mahajans in Jaipur, Mar- 
war, Mewar, Bikaner and Alwar; the Minas in Jaipur, Mewar, Kotah and 
Alwar; the Gujars in Jaipur, Mewar, Alwar, Bharatpur and Kotah; and the 
Mails in Jaipur, Marwar, Kotah and Alwar. 

There are only 1,179 Europeans and allied races, of all kinds in Rajputana 
or '01 per cent of the population, and 1,755 or •35 per centin Ajmer-Merwara; 
and only 1,032 English, Scotch, Irish and Welsh combined, or -009 per cent of 
the population in Rajputana, and 1,530 or -31 per cent in Ajmer-Merwara. They 
are found chiefly in Ajmer, Sirohi (due to tha presence of Mount Abu in the 
State), and Jaipur, 

By the orders of the Government of India the term Anglo-Indian has been 
substituted this time, in racial nomenclature in the Census Tables, for Eurasian, 
The change of term is an unfortunate and misleading one from the statistical 
point of view. It does not, as its derivation would imply, denote only persons of 
mixed English and Indian blood, but it includes — what the old and correct 
term of Eurasian clearly showed — persons of mixed Asiatic and European blood, 
Anglo-Indians, in this sense of the term, number only 529 or ‘00 5 per cent of 
the population in Rajputana, and 710 or -14 percent in Ajmer-Merwara. They 
are mostly found in Ajmer, Jaipur and Sirohi. 

5. Variations in Castes since 1901. — The variations in the castes, etc., 
are shown in Subsidiary Table II. At the first Census taken in Rajputana in 
1881 figures for a few castes only wei-e collected. The comparison, therefore, 
cannot be taken back further than 1891. The method of classification and 
amalgamation has varied to some extent at each Census, but the figures for 1891 
and 1901 in the Subsidiary Table have been adjusted- as far as possible in 
accordance with the method of classification at the recent Census. In many 
cases, therefore, the figures given do not correspond with those in the Imperial 
Caste Tables of those years. The diflBculties and method of classification have 
been referred to in paragaph 2 supra. 

Many of the errors in classification come from the same synonym applying 
to one caste in one State and to another in another, and so on. For instance the 
Karigars are Khatis in Alwar and Marwar, and Kumhars in Jaipur. Difficul- 
ties, too, arise from the difierent names used by Musalmans and Hindus for 
similar functional groups, and much depends on the religion of the enumerator 
as to which name he enters in the caste column, e.g., a Musalman enumerator 
may enter a Hindu Gujar as a Ghosi, a Hindu Khatih as a Kasai, a Hindu 
Dholi as a Damami or Darhi, and so on ; and vice versa. 

Only the most noticeable variations in each Province will be dealt with 
here, as a fairly wide margin must be allowed for vagaries of classification. The 
largest increase among the castes is that in the Meghs or Meghwals of 
Rajputana, where it is as much as 29,395 per cent in the last ten years, the 
actuals having mounted up from 195 to 57,516. Most of this increase is in 
Marwar and Jaisalmer, where none at all were returned in 190l. In Marwar 
they appear to have been included in Balai in 1901, and in Jaisalmer in 
Chamar, in both of which castes there has been a large drop this time. 

Next comes that among Minas in Ajmer-Merwara who have increased from 
64 to 4,223, or by 6,498'4 per cent. There can be no mistake of classification 
here, and the increase seems genuine, but the actuals are comparatively small. 

Prohits in Rajputana have jumped up from 574 to 36,942, or a variation of 
6,335‘9 per cent. This is due to difierences in classification, most States having 
included Prohits among Brahmans in 1901. There has been a decrease of 
105,514 among Brahmans, which more than counterbalances this. 

Next to the Proliits comes the increase among the Bambhis of Rajputana, 
the variation being 2,964'8 per cent. This appears to be due to some States in 
1901, having included Bambhis in Balais. The actual increase in Bambhis is 
129,415" and this is very greatly counterbalanced by the decline in Balais 
amounting to 117,031. The net increase on the two castes combined is only 3'9 

cent, which is little more than half the variation in the population of the 
Province. 
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Thev^htve ^lonr ^ of Eajputana. 

or returned man ^ classified 

The increase of Khatis, or some of the other carpenter castes. 

omaralngttmr™* ’^5' 

^or,f of Ajmer-Merwara, who have increased by 454-4 per 

T loni actual figures are not more than 970 in 1901 and 5,378 in 1911, 

In 1891 they were 6,535, so it looks as if they had been classified or returned as 
something else m 1901. It was suggested in the Ajmer-Merwara Beport that 
they were misread as Dhobi in 1901, among which caste a great increase of 79-4 
per cent appeared at that Census compared with 1891. 

Next comes the increase of 270*3 per cent among the Mers of Rajputaua, 
the totals having risen from 3,703 to 13,712. No explanation of this is 
forthcoming. The increase is chiefly in Mewar and Kotah. It is possible that 
many Mers returned themselves as Bawats, or that the word Mer in the 
schedules or slips was misread as Meo. The former reason is undoubtedly the 
explanation of the very small increase in this caste in Ajmer-Merwara. Most 
.of the Mers really live in the Merwara District, but only 1,533 returned them- 
selves as such this time, while the Bawats all of whom, except 850, were 
returned in Merwara, have increased by 48*0 per cent in the Province. There 
is also a possibility of confusion with the Merats. The vai’iation in Mers, 
Merats and Bawats combined is ■+■ 42*8 per cent in Ajmer-Merwara. 

After the increase in the Mers comes that among the Sindhis of Bajputana, 
who have risen from 9,360 to 33,277, or a variation of 255-5 per cent. They 
are practically all found in Marwar, and it is suggested by the local authorities 
that the large drop from 46,350 in 1891 to 8,064 in 1901 and the present rise in 
the State of 3 10 ‘2 per cent are due to many of them having returned themselves 
in 1901 as belonging to one of the four main Musalman tribes, among whom 
there has been a decrease of 8 per cent in the State. 

Next comes the increase of 150-7 per cent among the Kunhis of Bajputana. 
It is possible in some States they were returned or classified as Patels in 1901, 
in which caste there is a decrease of 16-4 per cent. If the two castes be taken 
together the net increase is only 18-8 per cent. 

The only other caste with an increase of over 100 per cent is the Merat 
group in Ajmer-Merwara. Here the figures have risen from 8,554 to 19,651, 
This group is composed of the Hindu Merat- Gorats and the Musalman Merat- 
Kathats. In the Ajmer-Merwara Beport of 1901, it was then remarked that 
the returns for this group seemed wrong, as the Merats had all been shown as 
Hindus. Evidently the Musalman ones got mixed up with some other caste in 
the abstraction offices. 


Anglo-Indians have increased by 108-2, per cent in Ajmer-Merwara and by 
1-3 in Bajputana. But the actual figures are so small that any slight decrease 
or increase in numbers has an exaggerated eflhct on the percentage figures. The 
same may be said of European and allied races, who have increased by 21-5 in 
Bajputana and 73-9 in Ajmer-Merwara. 

Two other large increases of 92-4 in Thoris and 91-3 in Sargaras may be 
noticed in Bajputana. The increase in the Thoris is difficult to explain. Many 
States say that Aheris, Bhopas, Naiks, and even Sansis and Bagris, are all 
* sometimes confused by the people. But even so there has been an increase in 
each of these, except Sansis among whom the decline is very small, and the 
increase among them all combined is as much as 33-2 per cent. The inei-ease 
among Naiks, however, is much less than among Thoris and evidently many 
Naiks were returned as Thoris this time, or the reverse in 1901. 

As regards the Sargaras the increase is almost entirely confined 
to klarwar. In that State they are liable to be confused with Chamars, and 
the increase and decrease in these two castes in Marwar about counterbalance 
one another. 

The variation among Rajputs of 5-8 in Bajputana is onty slightly lower 
than the total population variation. 


6. Classification of Castes according to their Traditional Occupa- 
tions. — No attempt has been made at this Census to group castes according to 
their social standing, but in Subsidiary Table I an effort has been made to 
classify them, as far as possible, according to then- traditional occupations. The 
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most numerous . groups in eacli Province, according to this classification, are 
noted on the margin. But the figures are not exhaustive as they only include thos6^ 
for the largest and most important castes. Naturally the cultivating castes far 

out-number the rest.’ 
It throws a very 
interesting light on 
the society of a typi- 
cally conservative 
Indian countiy like 
Bajputana to see that 
priest and devotee 
castes, which include 
the religious beggar, 
are an easy second. 
The forest tribes 
(Bhils, etc.,) are the third most numerous, but the leather workers run them very 
close. In Ajmer-Merwara, as in Bajputana, first place is taken by the culti- 
vating castes. The forest tribes (chiefly Mers and Merats of Ajmer-Merwara) 
are second; then the grazing and dairy castes. Then come leather workers, 
priests and devotees, traders, weavers and dyers. ^ It will be seen that, out of 
the seven most numerous groups, six are identical in both Provinces. ^ But in 
Ajmer-Merwara weavers and dyers displace the land-holders of Bajputana. 
The land-holding castes in Ajmer-Merwara number only 29’6 per mille of the 
population, and weavers and dyers in Bajputana only 24'9 per mille. 

7. Criminal Tendencies among Castes.— An attempt has been made, 
by collecting statistics from the various Jails in the Provinces, to see how far 
any particular castes show any special tendency to crime. The figures received 
are not complete, but in the last five years criminals from no less than 168 castes 
in Bajputana and 61 in Ajmer-Merwara have been admitted into the Jails. On 

the margin are noted the most criminal 
among those castes from whom over 100 
prisoners in Bajputana and 40 in Ajmer- 
Merwara have been drawn in the last five 
years. It will be seen that the criminal 
tribe of Sansi is true to its reputation 
in both Provinces. Then come the 
Bauris in both Provinces, whose reput- 
ation is, likewise, not good. The Bliils 
and Minas also figure largely in both 
Provinces. Among the Bajputana ones 
in the margin, the Minas and Bhils are 
among the eight most numerous castes. 
Of the other large castes, there are 
only ’7 criminals per mille among Jats, 1-8 
among Brahmans, I’l among Chamars, 
I’O among Mahajans and 2-2 among 
Bajputs (excluding the Bajakhera 
Thakurs and Bajputs of Dholpur). The 
Bawats and Mers combined, who form 
the largest caste group in Ajmer-Mer- 
wara and are not distinguished separately by tlie Jail authorities, have a return 
of 4 criminals per mille hf the caste in the last five years. Among the other 
largest castes, in Ajmer-Merwara the figures are as follows : Gujars (2 '2), Jats 
(2'8), Mahajans (3'2), Brahmans (5'5), Balais (6'4), Bajputs {7'1). 

8. Attempts among Castes to return themselves as Higher 
Castes. — It is, of course, very difficult to discover cases where persons try to 
get themselves returned under some higher caste than they really belong to. 
Even if, from personal knowledge, an enumerator noticed any such attempts it 
by no means follows that he would report them to the superintending staff. A 
few cases, however, did come to notice at the time of the Census, among which 
the following may be mentioned. 

In Alwar and Bharatpur the Suraj Dhuj, who are a Kayastha sect, tried 
to return themselves as Brahmans ; and local feeling in Bharatpur is said to be 
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in favour of the recognition of them as Brahmans. In Alwar, Dholpur, 
Diingarpur, Jaipur and Jhalawar, Bhargavas or Dhusars -wanted to be entered: 
as Brahmans. In Jaipur the Kliatis -tried to be returned as Jangra- Brahman 
and in Ajmer as *Josh- Brahmans, and the /SiZawais of Jaipur as Gaur- Brahmans. 
Some of the Chobdars and Marwari Darzis in Bharatpur, and of the Darogas^ 
of Jaipur, Marwar, Mer-wara, and Ajmer, and of the Rawats and Ahirs in 
Mer-svai’a, and of the (SoncZAios of Jhala-war, and of the Gulams in Bikaner, 
and of the Hazurias and Lahhanas of Kushalgarh, returned themselves as 
l^ajputs. Many of the Darogas, Gulams, Hazurias, and Lahhanas are, of 
course, illegitimate descendants of Rajputs. • 

In Karauli there is a caste calling itself Puria. They are grooms. Their 
origin is unknown, but they made strenuous claims to be recognized as an inferior 
class of Rajput Thakur. The question was referred to the Darbar, who decided 
that their claims were entirely without any foundation, and they are not recog- 
nized in any way in the State as Rajputs. It is also reported that the Dhimar 
Mallahs claim to be a separate caste in this State, having nothing to do with 
the Dhimars, ' Kahars, and Bhois of other States. They were, therefore, 
returned separately in -the Caste Tables. 

There were also, of course, attempts made by some to cover their real 
castes by vague titles or names like Babaji, Lala, etc. 

9. New Castes Discovered. — In Bharatpur a new caste Sad or Sadh 
was discovered. In 1 901 they were included among Sadhus, but the enquiries 
made this time shew them to be a separate caste. There were only 477 of 
them returned in the State. Their present occupation is agriculture. They 
appear to be the same as the Sads of the B’arukhabad, Mirzapur, Saharanpur 
and Bareilly Districts of the United Provinces, with whom they inter-marry ; 
but their more common occupation there is trade. They are said in the United 
Provinces to have been originally a religious sect. The Rajputana ones have 
nothing to do with a sub- caste of Chhipa of that name. The same caste has 
been returned as a new one in Marwar in large numbers (28,067). Here, too, 
they are said to be quite distinct from Sadhus, but their principal occupation 
in this State is still that of religious mendicancy and asceticism. 

Beyond these, no new caste of any importance appears to have come to 
notice, though among the Muhammadans there is, oi course, a constant ten- 
dency for functional grpups, which have not yet crystallized into castes, to 
return themselves under their functional instead of tribal name. 

10. Bastard Castes.— The groups, who in their origin were composed of 
illegitimate children of various castes, such as Rajputs, Brahmans. Mahajans, 

etc., and are now re- 
cruited from (a) the 
descendants of such 
illegitimate persons and 
(b) illegitimate chddren 
of legitimate parents, 
are noted on the 
margin. Domestic ser- 
vants and hand-maidens 
are drawn greatly from 
these castes ; and they 
are not entirely com- 
posed of bastards. F or 
instance, in Partabgarh 
it is said Gulam in- 
cludes Muhammadan 
domestic servants of 
legitimate birth, and 
in Jhalawar Darogas include many legitimate orphans, and so on. .Many of 
the names are purely local variations and it is extremely difficult to' say which, 
if any of them, are separate castes, in the Census meaning of the term. Daroga 
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1,9.')0 

809 

1,081 

... 

• •• 


KliaHas'val 

1,303 

780 

517 

... 



Laii'buiit ««. ... 

1,8)8 

815 

1,033 

... 



Va>bjin ... 

2,704 

1,171 

1,533 

... 

... 


Tarkar 

69 

13 

46 

... 



Va-zir 

3.203 

1,001 

1,542 

... 

... 


Total 

181,174 

87,817 

93,357 

9,226 

4.6S1 

4,545 


Possibly meant for Jha-Brahmans. 
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is tlie eommonest term used and then Chakar.* But in most cases Khawaswal 
seems to be confined to the illegitimate children of Rajputs by concubines ad- 
mitted to the 1 -tarda, and they, therefore, rank higher than' the others. Pasban 
and Paswania are likewi.se generally applied to illegitimates in the Rajput castes 
only. In Jaisalmer Hazuri is used for those in attendance on Rajput Chiefs, 
and Vazir for those in attendance on Rajput Nobles. The groups include 
altogether 1 8 1 , 1 74 souls in Rajputana or VI percent of the population and 
9,2z6 or 1 8 per cent in Ajmer-Merwara. But the real figures are, no doubt, 
higher, as many among them endeavour to return themselves as some legitimate 
caste, such as Rajput, etc. 

In Rajputana the females exceed the males by 5,540 or fi-3 per cent. 
In Ajmer-Merwara the sexes are more evenly balanced, the males being slightly 
in excess. 


11. Ascetic and Devotee Castes. — Below are noted the figures 
for the many ascetic, or devotee, or religious mendicant castes. It is not easy 
to distinguish between many of them or to know how far they are really separ- 



Bajpotana. 

A J M ER-MnnWAKA . 

Total. 

Hiudu. 

M usalman. 

Others. 

Total. 

Hindu. 


Others. 

Balragi 

B7.991 

57,979 


12 

487 

487 

B 


Dadupanthi 

7,t)70 

7,670 

• •• 

... 

20 

20 



Fakir 

.'i.5,26.5 

275 

64,990 


1,751 

32 

1,719 


Goeuin ... 

27,806 

27,782 

4 

20 

903 

902 

1 


Jogi 

67, M4 

64,904 

2,228 

12 

2,534 

2,533 


1 

Naga 

443 

443 



• •• 




Sad 

28,.')44 

28,452 


92 





Badhn 

10,.’U9 

9,922 


597 

4,638 

4,584 


54 

Sanjogi 

9,908 

9,908 


.«* 

>»• 

aaa 



Sanyasi 

B85 

584 


1 

12 

12 



Swjkmi 

33,297 

33,207 


90 

332 

. 332 



Total 

299,172 

241,126 

67,222 

824 

10,877 

8,902 

1.720 

55 


ate castes or not. But it will be seen that they total up to the large figure of, 
299,172 or 2-8 per cent of the . population in Rajputana, and 10,677 or 2T per 
cent of the _ population in Ajmer-Merwara. The largest of the sects are the 
Jogis in Rajputana and the Sadhus in Ajmer-Merwara. 

The majority of these groups are Hindus, and most of the rest Musalmans. 
But, relative to the totals for the religions, the Musalmans have more ascetics, 
etc., among their numbers than the Hindus have. The proportion in Rajputana 
is 8-7 Hindu ascetics to 1 Musalman ascetic, compared with 8-9 Hindus to 1 
Musalman in the whole population. In Ajmer-Merwara the proportions are 
5 "2 to 1 compared with 4 '8 to 1 in the total population. There are very few 
Jains among them, only 668 in Rajputana and 54 in Ajmer-Merwara. 


12. Rajput Clans. — The Rajputs are the only caste in respect of which 
any attempt was made to record in the enumeration schedules the separate sub- 
castes, or gots. More than 640 of such were returned in the schedules, and in 

Subsidiary Table III an attempt 
has been made to group and tabul- 
ate them according to the main 
clans to which they belong. On 
the margin are given the figures 
for the main clans. 12,668 Rajputs 
returned no clan nor got at all ; 
the classification of 27,284 gots is 
too doubtful to justify their in- 
clusion in any clan; and 33,577 of 
them, shewn under “ Miscellaneous,” 
are reported as not belonging to 
any of the 1 2 large clans. Many 
of the miscellaneous groups may be 
mere local spellings, or misspellings 
of some of the better known gots. 
Out of the remaining 628,065 Raj- 

In Al^?ar and Jaipur Chakar is a soparate caste of grooms, eto. 


Main Rajput Clans. 

Clan, 

Persons. 

JIales. 

Females. 

Total Rajputs ... 

Raihor 

Chauhan 

Kachwaha 

Jadon 

Sesodia or Gahlot 
Pamvar ... 

Solatikhi.,. 

Taowar 

Parihar ... 

Gaur 

Jhala 

Bais 

Douhifxd 

MxBctllantous 

Vntptojitd 

701,594 

176,462 

106,510 

90,2-12 

71.957 

03,964 

42,311 

22,412 

21.627 

16,367 

5,662 

4,105 

546 

S7,SS4 

33,577 

1S,66S 

393,349 
101.248 
50,410 
Gl,07G 
38.771 
35 424 
23,072 
12,352 
12,047 
8,702 
3,339 
2,494 
269 
lS,5/iS 
lS,0i5 
6,5SS 

3C8,245 

75,214 

oO.l'iO 

35,106 

33,186 

28,540 

19,239 

10,060 

9,480 

7,665 

2,323 

1,611 

277 

13,736 

15,532 

6,116 


















RAJPUT CLANS. 
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puts, the largest number (176,462) are of the Rathor clan, to which the Ruling 
Chiefs of Bikaner, Kishangarh, and Marwar belong. Next comes the Chauhan 
clan 106,510), which includes the ruling dynasties of Bundi, Kotah, and Sirohi. 
Third is the Kachwaha clan (96,242) to which belong the Maharajas of Jaipur 
and Alwar. The Jadons, to which the Karauli chief belongs, comes fourth 
(7 1,957). Bhatis have been included in Jadons, but they number 58.825 and 
might he reckoned as a separate clan. This would reduce the Jadons to 1 3,132. 
The Ruling Chief of Jaisalmer is a Bhati. After the Jadons comes the Sesodia 
or Gahlot clan, to which the ‘Ruling Chiefs of Banswara, Dungarpur, Mewar 
and Shahpura belong. They number 63,964. None of the others include as 
many as 50,000 persons. 

Among the five largest clans the greatest scarcity of females is among the 
Ivachwahas, where there are only 576 females to 1,000 males ; then among the 
Rathors{743 females per 1,000 males); then the Sisodias (806); the Jadons (856) 
and the Chauhans (888). 
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Subsidiary Table I. — Castes Classified- according to their Traditional Occupations. 



STnESClTH. 

Gnonr and Caste. 



Rajputana. 

Ajmcr^Mcr* 

■\vnra. 


1 

1 

3 

Land-holders 

716,632 

14,844 

6S0 

son 

Kaim Khani 

28,310 

542 

Rajput 

087, 20-2 

14,302 

Cultivators (including Grow- 
ers of Special Products). 

1,967,631 

95,676 

ISG-S 

ms 

Bishnoi 

C2,.s7y 

n 

Uaugi 

38,100 

I 

Dlmkar 

93,305 

021) 

Jat 

92,8,^,S0 

.30,4£>7 

Kacchi 

00,000 

77 

Kir 

10, 8:17 

487 

Kunbi 

48.202 

412 

Lodha ... «.i «.« 

47,013 

1,1.30 

Mali 

330,870 

14,340 

Meo or Mowatr 

105,090 

173 

Patel ...■' 

5.5,7118 

0 

Kawat 

Sindhi 

13,751 

33,277 

50,905 

47,905 

Sirvi 

10 

Sondhia 

31,003 


Labourers 

19,931 

1,371 


va 


Dhanak, etc 

19,031 

1,371 

Forest and Hill Tribes ... 

Bbil 

1,041,006 

OS -9 
448,910 

62,186 

104-1 

0,509 

Grassia 

17,419 

Mor ... ... ... 

Merat 

1.3,712 

2,ilG 

‘21,80.3 

19.051 

4,22.3 

Mina ... 

o5y,ti8‘j 

Graziers and Dairymen ... 

858,770 

38,890 

Ahir 

SIS 

109,120 

77‘0 

i,7d0 

*^8 

Gadaria (Gadn) 

C!),I28 

Gujar 

500,040 

35,0,Mi 

Rebari 

Fishermen, Boatmen and 
Palkl Bearers 

124,407 

2;03:i 

10,837 

487 

Kir 

10 

J'O 

10,837 

487 

Hunters and Fowlers 

79,973 

310 

•f: 


7-0 

Bauri 

30.931 

271 

Naik 

20,029 

Thori 

28,41.8 

~ .39 

Priests and Devotees 

1,257.896 

34,885 

Bairagi 

no-/, 

GOG 

57,001 

•jsT 

I’inhman ... 

922,810 

24,0411 

20 

Dadupanthi 

7.07U 


55,205 


HI 

27,800 

07,144 


.30,942 

178 


28,544 


10,519 

9,908 

“4,0.38 

bwami 

33,297 

332 

Genealogists 

34,533 

1,004 

Bhat 


£-0 

1,004 

Bards and Astrologers ... 

37,-574 

315 

Charan 

S-G 

37,074 

•G 

.31.5 

Writers 

23,610 

2,439 

Kayastha 

«><4P 

23,010 

4-9 

2,439 

Musicians, Singers, Dancers. 



Mimes arid Jugglers ... 

60,271 

6,708 

Dhnli 

5 7 

lS-4 

30,908 

. 6,37.S 

Mira?i ... ,,, 

,21.729 

5' Hi 

Sargara 

7,034 

824 


1 

1 STTir.NCTn. 

Oiionp ANU Cabtk. 

Rajputana. 

Ajmer-Mor- 

^varn. 

1 

2 

3 

Traders and Pedlars 

707.721 

G7-£ 

34,470 

C8-7 

Jlalinjan ... ... ... 

707,721 

34,470 

Carriers by pack animals. 

27,654 

S-G 

428 

■8 

Batijnra 

23,liti 

428 

Rebari 

5,451 


Barbers 

162.463 
15 4 

6,503 

ISO 

Kni 

1C2,4D3 

6,,-.03 

Washermen 

45,801 

4-5 

2,882 

5.7 

Dhobi 

45,801 

2,8S-2 

Weavers, Carders and Dyers 

262,279 

S4-9 

32,930 

G5-S 

B.alni 

120,28 1 

23,773 

Clibipa 

. 37.010 

2, 55-2 

Koli 

104,055 

C,.5a', 

Tailors 

45,203 

4-5 

2,250 

4-5 

Darzi 

45,203 

2,2)0 

Carpenters 

180.933 

n-i' 

6.810 

IS-G 

Kbati ... ... ... 

131,1)92 

0,839 

Sular ... 

45,941 

1 

Potters 

309,234 

£9-4 

14,120 

ss-s 

Kumbar 

309,244 

14,120 

Black-smiths 

80,822 

4,214 

* ’ 1 

7-7 

s-4 

Twf»nnr 

80,822 

4,214 

Gold and Silver-smiths ... 

i 

69,0S4 

O'G 

3.200 

0-4 

Sunar 

60,034 

.3,20!) 

Oil Prossers 

78,560 

7S 

4,406 

.S'-S 

Tcli 

78.500 

4,400 

Toddy Drawers & Distillers 

39,860 

S-S 

1,341 

3-7 

Knbd 

39,860 

1,341 

Butchers 

80,676 

7 -, 

4,640 

9-3 

Kasai ... .. ... 

29,400 

1,0'S 

Khutnk ... ... 

51,270 

3,552 

Leather-workers 

1,029.756 

97-5 

35,760 

71-3 

Bambbi 

1.3.3,825 

2,550 

]!.ila 

2-2,73r. 


Ciiamnr ... 

7.34,110 

'13,351 

AL gbwal (Mcgb) 

57 .510 

1 

Raigar 

81, SOS 

19.S5S 

Domestic Servants 

202,309 

19-S 

9,980 

19-9 

Bbisbti 

24.7S9 

758 

Cliakar 

GS.OO'i 

270 

Daroga 

118,914 

8,952 

Village Watchmen and 



Menials 

123.465 

11-7 

2,497 

5-0 

Baiai 

77,227 


Dlmnnk 

5,590 


Naik 

21.70-2 

"2,497 

Sargara 

18,880 

Sweepers 

84.980 

S-1 

5,361 
10 7 

Bliangi 

84,980 

6,301 

Others 

892,118 

54-7 

80,398 

lGO-3 


Note. ( a)— The number in italics below tbo total strength of each group indicates the proportion per mille to tho 
total population of the Pioviuoo. 


(6)— Balai, Dhanak, Naik, Rebari, Sargara, each appear twice in this statement. They have been divided up 
according to the reports as to their tradiiioiial ooeiipaiiou received from tho different States. 
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Subsidiary Table II . — Variation in Caste, Tribe, etc., since 1891, by Provinces. 


Castk, Tkibe, Race. 

53 . 

“ K 

J 11 

3p5<3 

Peksons. 

Vebcentage of 

VABIATIOy. ^ 

^oroentage 
of net 
variation 
1891-1911. 

Reasons for marked 
variations. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901-1911. 

891-1901. 

1 

2 

.3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

All castes 

R. 

10,372,787 

9,723,301 

11,990,504 

+ 

6-7 


18-9 


13-5 



A. 

601,395 

476,912 

542,358 

+ 

5-1 

- 

12-1 

- 

7-6 


Ahir 

R. 

163,119 

159,434 

156,464 

+ 

2-3 

4* 

1-9 

+ 

4-3 


Anglo-Indian 

R. 

529 

522 

.394 

+ 

1-3 

-i- 

32-5 


34-3 


A. 

• 710 

341 

636 


108-2 

- 

46-4 

•f 

11-6 


Bairagi 

R. 

56,613 

76,301 

151,683 

- 

25-8 

- 

49-7 

- 

62-7 

Included Sanjogi in 1901 A lS9i. 

Balai 

R. 

196,143 

31.3,174 

282,491 

_ 

37-4 


10-9 


30-6 

Partly included Bambhi in 1901. 


A. 

23,773 

22,358 

31,909 

-i- 

6-3 

- 

29-9 

-* 

25-5 


Bambhi ... 

R. 

3.33,780 

4,365 

208,084 

4-2 

964-8 

- 

97-9 

- 

35-7 

Partly included in Balai in 1901. 

Banjara ... 

R. 

21,547 

17,005 

20,041 

+ 

26-7 

- 

15-1 

+ 

7-5 


Baud 

R. 

30,927 

30,291 


+ 

-2-1 


... 



In Moghia in 1891. 

Bhangi 

R. 

83,870 

77,218 

82,040 

+ 

8-6 

- 

5-9 

+ 

2-2 


A. 

6,381 

7,129 

5,929 

- 

24-8 


20-2 

— 

9-6 


Bhat 

R. 

34,512 

34,095 

65,1.35 

■h 

1-2 

- 

47-7 

- 

47-0 

Probably included Rao in 1891. 

Bhil 

R. 

447,335 

339,786 

605,426 

+ 

31-7 

- 

43-9 

- 

26-1 


A. 

6,509 

5,325 

7,752 

+ 

22-2 

- 

31-3 

- 

16-0 


Btiiditi 

R. 

24,707 

18,200 

12,409 

+ 

35-8 

+ 

46*7 

+ 

99-1 

Partly returned as Shekha iu 
1891 and 1901. 

Bishnoi 

R. 

62,879 

49,302 

57,064 

+ 

7-3 

- 

13-6 

— 

7-3 


Bola 

R. 

22,736 

16,417 

6,430 

-h 

38-5 

4- 

202-3 

-h 

318-7 

Partly returned as Chamars in 
1891. 

Brahman 

R. 

A. 

914,505 

24,042 

1,020,019 

25,095 

1,140,311 

28,646 

- 

10-3 

4-2 

- 

10-5 

12-4 

- 

19-8 

16-1 

Partly included Dakot, Garoda, 
Prohit, Sovag in 1901 & 1891. 

Chakar • 

R. 

177,381 

163,715 

211,996 

•I" 

8-3 

- 

22-8 

— 

16-3 


A. 

9,222 

6,933 

10,691 

+ 

33-0 

— 

35-2 


13'7 


Chaniar 

R. 

711,677 

700,532 

760,950 

-4 

1-6 

— 

7-9 

— 

6-5 


A. 

1.3,351 

19,350 

17,391 

- 

31-0 

+ 

11-3 


23-2 


Charan 

R, 

37,567 

38,001 

48,430 

- 

1-1 

- 

21-6 

- 

22-4 


Chhipa 

R. 

37,013 

43,183 

68,019 

- 

14-3 

- 

25-6 


36-2 


Christian (Indians) 

R. 

A. 

2,381 

2,730 

1,271 " 
2,362 

645 

1,209 

+ 

+ 

87-6 

15-6 

+ 

97-1 

95-4 

+ 

+ 

269-61 

125-8 


Dangi 

R. 

33,408 

30,578 

684 

+ 

9-3 

-1-4 

,370-5 

+ 4 

,784-2 

Not known how returned in 1 891 . 

Darzi 

R. 

44,285 

43,654 

51,160 

+ 

1-4 

- 

14-7 

- 

13-4 


■ 

Deswali 

R. 

6,869 

5,659 

18,095 


21-4 

- 

68-7 

— 

62-0 


Dhakar ... ••• 

R. 

89,486 

78,944 

77,216 

+ 

13-4 

+ 

2-2 

+ 

15-9 


Bhanak (Dhaiiuk, 
Bhanka, Bhankia). 

R. 

25,521 

32,003 

65,723 

— 

20-3 

- 

51*3 

- 

61-1 

. 

Dhobi 

R. 

44,182 

47,926 

44,185 

— 

7-8 

+ 

8-5 

— 

•01 


Dholi 

R. 

A. 

30,686 

5,378 

28,171 

970 

57,455 

6,535 

+ 

+ 

8-9 

454-4 



51-0 

85-2 



46-6 

17-7 

Not known how returned in 

Europeans and allied 

B. 

1,179 

970 

767 

+ 

21-5 

-4 

26-6 

+ 

53-7 



A. 

1,755 

1,009 

838 

+ 

73-9 

+ 

• 20-4 

+ 

109-4 


Fakir 

R. 

54,219 

41,044 

32,674 

+ 

32-1 

+ 

25-6 

-f 

65-9 


Gadaria (Gadri) ... 

R. 

63,952 

51,795 

17,178 

-t- 

23-5 

+ 

201-5 

4- 

272-3 

Possibly partly in Rebari in 
1891. 

Gosain 

R. 

27,332 

32,415 

44,480 

- 

15-7 

— 

27-1 

— 

33-6 


Grassia 

R. 

17,419 

12,297 

14,988 

+ 

41-7 

- 

18-0 

4- 

16-2 


Gujar 

R. 

496,055 

462,731 

572,569 

+ 

7-2 

— 

19-2 

— 

13-4 


A. 

35,059 

38,707 

38,072 

— 

4-5 

— 

3-6 

— 

7-9 


Jat 

R. 

928,223 

845,909 

1,056,398 

+ 

9-7 


19-9 

— 

12-1 


A. 

30,497 

27,952 

36,324 


9-1 

__ 

23-0 

— 

16-0 


Jogi - 

R. 

66,321 

60,571 

49,267 

+ 

9-5 

+ 


4* 

34-6 


Kacohi * 

R. 

,52,376 

50,833 

52,116 

+ 


— 

2-5 

+ 

•5 


Kaimkhani 

R. 

28,340 

21,264 

19,940 


33-3 

+ 

6-6 

+ 

42-1 


Kalal 

R. 

39,463 

39,012 

41,718 

+ 

1-2 


6-5 

! - 

5-4 
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Persons. 


PJERCEXTAGE or 
VAKIATIOX. 

Pcrceutag 

Reasons for marked 

C/STE, Teice, Race. 

?.=:§ 




of not 






1 


variation 

variations. 


cs ^ 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901-1911 

1891-1901 

1891-1911 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 . 

8 

9 

Kasai 

R. 

28,464 

22,981 

10,528 

■f 23-9 

+ 

118-3 

+ 

170-4 

Possibly partly in Shekh in 1891. 

Kajaatlia 

R. 

22,567 

27,771 

26,914 

- 18.7 


3-2 

— 

16-2 


Khati 

E. 

131,910 

152,253 

208,103 

— 13-4 

_ 

26-8 


36-6 



A. 

0,839 

C,667 

8,075 

-f- 2-6 

— 

17-4 

~ 

15-3 


Khotik 

R. 

51,124 

53,308 

53,793 

— 4-1 



•9 

— 

5-0 



A. 

3,552 

3,315 

3,541 

+ 7-1 

— 

6-4 


-3 


Kir 

R. 

21,648 

12,061 


+ 79-5 





In Bboi and Kahar in 1891. 

Koli 

R. 

. 99,480 

103,120 

115,405 

3-5 



10-6 


13-8 



A. 

6,565 

8,355 

4,724 

- 21-4 

-f 

76-9 

+ 

39-0 


Kumhar 

E. 

300,544 

265,343 

308,839 

15-5 



14-1 



•7 



A. 

14,120 

11,267 

16,732 

+ 25-3 

— 

32-7 

" 

15-6 




44,709 

17,832 

36,840 

-f 150-7 

— 

51 ‘6 

+ 

21-3 

Possibly partly in Patel in 1901. 



43,207 

44,943 

45,524 

- 3-7 


1-3 


5-0 




80,024 

57,602 

73,19.5 

-1- 38-9 



21-3 

+ 

9-3 



A. 

4,214 

2,684 

2,658 

-f- 57-0 

+ 

1-0 

+ 

58-5 


Mahajan (Baniya) .. 

R. 

703,238 

751,681 

809,598 

— 6-4 



13-6 



19-1 



A. 

34,470 

37,0-27 

44,743 

- . 6-9 

— 

17-2 


23-0 


JIali 

R. 

33-5,339 

313,349 

.358,286 

+ 7-0 


12-5 



6-4 



A. 

14,340 

15,8.59 

16,373 

-- 9-6 


3-1 

— 

12-4 


Meghwal (Megh) ... 

R. 

57,516 

195 

982 

-f29,395-4 



80*1 

+f 

,757-0 

Partly in Balai and Chamar in 

Meo (Mewati) 










1901 and 1891. 

R. 

165,416 

168,596 

145,258 

— 1-9 

+ 

16-1 

-f 

13-9 


Mer 

R. 

13,712 

3,703 

9,385 

-1- 270-3 


60-5 

+ 

46-1 

Possibly coiifu.sed with Meo in 


A. 

21,803 

21,049 

30,499 

+ -7 

— 

-29-0 


28-5 

1901. 

Merat 

Mina 

A. 

19,6.51 

8,554 

21,887 

-f 1-29-7 

— 

CO-9 

- 

iO-2 

Wrongly classified some liow in 
1901. 

R. 


477,129 

636,920 

-f 16-8 


11-1 


2-9 


A. 

4,223 

64 

4,648 

-f.6,498-4 

— 

9S-G 


9-1 

Returns of 1901 doubtful. 

Mirnei 

R. 

21,673 

16,200 

i 7,957 

+ 33-8 

— 

9-8 

+ 

-20-7 


Moghal 

R. 

13,713 

10,770 

13,880 

+ 27-3 

— 

22-4 

— 

1-2 


Moghia 

R. 

4,155 

2,251 

35,073 

+ 84-6 

— 

93-6 

— 

88-2 

Included Bauri in 1891. 

Nai 

R. 


154,703 

151,933 

+ 3-1 

+ 

1-9 

+ 

5*1 



A. 


6871 

7,511 

— 5-4 


8-3 


13-4 


Naik (Naj-ak) 

R. 

42,326 

37,373 

10,160 

+ 13-3 


267-8 

+ 

S16-B 

Possibly partly among **un. 

specified” in 1891. 

Partly included Kunbi in 

Patel 

R. 

55,798 

66,750 

58,051 

- 16-4 

+ 

15-0 


?.-9 

Pathan 

R. 

103,225 

105,890 

112,342 

- 2-5 

. .. 

5-7 


8-1 

1901. 


A. 

11,420 

11,048 

14,602 

+ 3-4 


24-3 


21-8 


Prohit 

R. 

30,942 

574 

... 

+6,335-9 


... 



Generally included in Brahman 

Raigar 

R. 

81,501 

84,296 

77,669 

— 3-3 


8'5 

+ 

4-9 

in 1891 and 1901. 


A. 

19,858 

14,293 

21,053 

1- 38-9 


32-1 


5-7 


Rajput 

R. 

075,789 

638,573 

794,315 

-h 5-8 

__ 

19-6 


14-9 



A. 

14, .302 

15,508 

16,388 

- 7-8 

— 

5-4 

— 

12-7 


Rawnt 

A. 

47,905 

32,362 

30,919 

+ 48-0 

-f 

4-7 

+ 

54-9 


Rebari 

K. 

129,918 

99,099 

211,844 

+ 31-1 

— 

53-2 


38-7 

Partly included Gadariuin 1891. 

Saij'ad 

R. 

27,660 

35,088 

33,341 

- 21-2 


5-2 


17'0 


A. 

5,199 

5,703 

5,754 

— 88 


•9 


9-6 


Sanai (Sansia, Sansri) 

R. 

4,486 

6,510 

759 

~ 31-1 

+ 

7.57-7 

+ 

491-0 


Sargara 

R. 

26,520 

13,862 

10,462 

+ 91 -3 

+ 

32-5 


153-5 

ParlJy returned as Chanmra in 

Shekh 

R. 


242,046 

31,972 

332,528 

— 25-8 


27-2 


46-0 

1901 and 1891. 


A. 


32,554 

- 21-4 


1-8 


22-8 


Sindhi 

R. 

33,277 

9,360 

40,359 

+ 255-5 

— 

79-8 

— 

28-2 

Probably partly in Sln+li in 1901. 

Sirvi 

R. 


31,450 

55,757 

+ 62-1 

_ 

43*6 

— 

8‘5 

Returns of 1901 doubtful. 

Soiidhia 

R. 

25,318 

22,133 

34,503 

+ 14-4 



35-8 


26-6 

Sunar 

R. 

68,035 

69,131 

81,995 

— 1-5 


15-7 


17-0 



A. 


3,692 

3,934 

— 13-3 

— 

7-6 



19-9 


Sntar 

R. 

45,941 

7,946 


+ 478-2 




.. 

Partly returned as Khati or 











some other carpenter caste in 

Bwami 

R. 

33,297 

29,170 

21,213 

+ 14'1 

+ 

20-5 

"H 

37’5 

1901 and 1891. 

Teli 

R. 

74,924 

61,891 

74,409 

+ 21-1 

■ 

ID-S 

+ 



Thori 

Aa 

4,406 

4,908 

4,762 

-- 11-3 

4 - 

4-3- 


7-5 


R. 

28,404 

14,765 

15,333 

+ 92-4 

- 

3-7 


85-2 

Probably* some Naiks retiirnwrl 







— 


MM 


as Thoris in 1911. 


Note.— R ojputano Sgures throughout exclude Chhabra, Pirawa and Sirouj parganaa. 
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.Subsidiary Table III . — Rajptd Gians and Sub-Clans. 


Clan. 


POPCLATION. 




Persons. 

Males. 

Wm 

Clak. 

SOB-Cr,AN. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

Bais. 

Total 

546 

269 

277 

Jhala. 

Total ... 


B,iis ... 

3G0 

149 1 211 


Jhala 


Banvar 

33 

15 

■ 18 


Makwana 


Blmria 

Gori 

40 

5(1 

25 

37 

24 

13 

Kaehwaha. 

Total 


Karar 

27 

99 . 

5 


... 


Koal ... 

27 

21 

6 


Bakawat 

Baldbaika 

Chauhan. 

Total 

106,510 

56,410 

50,100 


Banbir 

Bhan^^rot 


Baclila 

1 

... 

1 


Bhojrajpota ... 


Bagaur 

27 

. 9 

18 


Bikawal 


Bagla Tlmkur 

o 

i 

1 


Dhirawat 


Bahas ... 

4 

1 

3 


Ghar ... 


Bakaaria 

:( 

o 

1 


Golawat 


Barvawat 

1 

1 

... 


Hamirda 


Blia'loria 

SGf. 

275 

590 


Jhamawat 


Bihola 

.3 

... 

3 


Jogi 


Boran ... 

2 

1 

1 


Kaohhar 


Cliandana 

C,46S 

3,368 

3,110 


Kaehwaha 


Chutnrbliuji 

147 

119 

28 


Kalot... 


Chauhan 

SI.ISG 


.38,197 


Karnawat 


Devra 

4, .SCO 

1 

2,591 

2,275 


Kham Karavat 


Dhabi'. 

1 


Khangar ... 


Dhancliva 

1 

1 

... 


Klmngrot 


Dhundi 

o 

2 



Kilanot ,,, 


Gadgaria 

I 

1 



Kumani 


Ghag.al 

o 

2 



Kumawat 


Gorawat 

2 

... 

2 


Ladkbani 


Gund 

2 

2 

... 


Malikpuri 


Hada 

4,630 

2,253 

2,277 


Mansingbgot... 


Ilnnria 

1 

1 


Muka-wat 


Khcr 

2 

1 

1 


Naruka 


Khiuhi 

1,834 

874 

960 


Nirbharpota ... 


Lakhawat 

3 

2 

1 


Fichanot 


Lntyal 

2 

o 



Pithawa 


Lohadi 

1 

... 

1 


Radarka 


Mancliawat 

Marail, Mcrial or 
Slorail 

11 

... 

11 


Rajawat 

■Raojika 


6 

4 

2 


Samarpota ... 


Mokarla 

12 

9 

.3 


Sheikhawat ... 


Nirwan 

4,08.5 

2,628 

2,057 


Sheubrampota 


Palosii or Palosi-a ... 

31 

19 

12 


Sultanot 


Panoholi 

1 

... 

1 


Taknot , 


Rangod 

Katpal 

1 

42 

1 

28 

”’l4 

Padhiar, 

Total 


Sagar ... .. 

20 

12 

8 

or Parlhar. 

Iiidha 


Sanchor 

3 

««• 

3 


Kharal 


Sanwat 

1 



1 


Malon 


Sewta 

37 

13 

24 


Padhiar 


.Siroliiya 

3G 


36 


Padmawat 


Sonna 

79 

9 

70 


Patyar 


Songara 

557 

252 

305 


Total 


Tank 

1,021 

939 

82 

Panwar or 


Trilokohand 

8 

8 

... 

Parmar. 

Baisara 

Bharlhari 

Gaur. 

Total 

5,662 

3,839 

2,323 


Bhayal 

Gaur ... 

5,652 

3, .329 

2,323 


Dadela 


Kangordh 

10 

10 


Hankala 

Herod 

Jadon, 

Total 

71,957 

38,771 



Hubar 

Jadu and 

Bagri 

10 

4 

6 


Kaba 

Yadu. 

Barela 

91 

25 

66 


Kapur 

Barothia 

1 

1 




Khader 


Bliati... 

58,826 

31,643 



Mandowra .... 


Brijbashi 

48 

27 

21 


Mokana 


Bud 

3 

3 

... 


Morya 


Chandra bansi 

15 

14 

1 


Negum 


Chunalhya 

3 

.3 

... 


Palra 



50 


30 


Pandil 


.Tadccha 

82 

5 

77 


Paniwal 


Jadon, Jadu and Yadu. 

12,285 

0,816 

5,469 


Pan war 


Kachhcra 

2 

2 


Parmar 


Kanlii 

1 

1 

... 


Rehwar 


Khcohle 

2 

nt 

2 


Sa'ivara 


Kumar 

2 

o 

... 


Siiigarwal 


Kunirani 

73 

43 

30 


Sodha 


Merawat 

1 

... 

1 


Umat 


Mukta'wat 

4 

4 



Vadel 


Paiihar 

10 

1 

15 


Total 


Ravval 

I 


1 

Rathor. 


Singhi.. 

14 

3 

11 


Bagha'\vat 


Sombansi 

14 

6 

8 


Balia 


Tamar 

413 

147 

266 


Barsiya 


Thakur Jaoke 

1 

1 

... 


Bharnialot ... 


P 0 PCI.AT 10 K. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

3 

4 

' 

5 

4,105 

2,494 

1,611 

4,094 

2, 4110 

1,001 

11 

4 

7 

96,242 

61,076 

35,166 

1 

1 

... 

715 

467 

248 

4 

2 

2 

1 

... 

1 

4 

3 

1 

4 


4 

•234 

"33 

201 

2.80 

121 

156 

IG 

9 

7 

5 

3 

2 

998 

616 

382 

38 

26 

12 

83 

59 

24 

103 

94 

9 

C2,002 

38,331 

23,071 

2G 

13 

13 

189 

75 

114 

3 

2 

1 

17 

9 

8 

1,489 

971 

518 

1,586 

884 

702 

52 

11 

41 

252 

166 

86 

34 

32 

2 

20 

•> 

18 

15 

6 

9 

25 

2 

23 

7,942 

4,561 

3,381 

5 

5 

... 

989 

588 

401 

1 


1 

307 

183 

124 

4,346 

2.549 

1,797 

7 

• f » 

7 

1 

1 

• •• 

13,725 

10,766 

2,969 

189 

124 

05 

627 

362 

165 

7 

6 

1 

16,367 

8,702 

7.665 

1,224 

580 

644 

49 

28 

21 

32 

2 

30 

14,997 

8,073 

6,924 

23 

16 

7 

42 

3 

39 

42,311 

23,072 

19,239 

2 


2 

1 

... 

1 

4 

•2 

2 

8 

6 

3 

3 

1 

2 

13 

8 

5 

38 

23 

15 

■2 

2 

... 

1 


1 

76 

”'38 

38 

1 

1 


56 

56 

... 

11 

8 

3 

4 

1 

3 

9 

6 

3 

1 

... 

1 

8-2 

50 

32 

33,052 

18,651 

14,401 

G;323 

3,036 

3,289 

33 

14 

19 

1 

... • 

1 

885 

432 

453 

1,639 

709 

930 

16 

3 

13 

48 

26 

22 

176,462 

0 

00 

75,214 

2 

1 

1 

6 

1 

5 

13 

6 

• 7 

2 

1 

1 
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CHAPTER XIT. — CASTE. 


Clas. 


SrB-CLA>’. 


Rathor 

[continttcdi. 


■ Bidiuvat 
T^i^a^vnl 
CiUo ... 
j Btidaiia 
Cliiiii'iiawat 
I Ciiuutiar 
i Clmmlel 
I ClianpaiT 
! Chnwrcsa 
Ciiori ... 
Desrajot 
Deya ... 
UlianrUil 
Dliavi ... 
Dhawesa 
Dudawat 
Heiduwat 
Jaipal ... 
Jaitaivat 
Jailnial 
Jasawat 
Judlia ... 

1 Jogpal 
j Jolij'a 
Jowir ... 
Jugnatiit 
Kalapnot 
Kalawat 
KanJlial 
Karansot 
Karnut 
Kalhoria 
KuniUia 
Larnot 
Makavana 
ManJlot 
Man r ... 
Mayai 
Mania 
Patawat 
Pipawat 
Eadmalot 
Rainiljt 
Ratlior 
Ratnialot 
Rirnialap 
Sindhal 
Uocl ... 
Waijniya 


Slsodla or 
Gahlot. 


Port;i..ATios. 


Total 

Ara 
Asaioh 
Bagrawat 
Balbliadrot 
Bargujar 
Bhagrol 
Bhakrot 
Bua 

Chundawat 
Doynia 
Gliilot 
Gorkha 
Goyal ... 
i Hakrawat 
Hular ... 
j Hull ... 

I Jawalliya 
1 Kadecha 
I KaBva... 
Kanawat 
Kasawat 
Kikawat 
Kishnawat 
Malian 
Madot 
Maiigalia 
Mangawat 
Mashaiii 
Xaiidwaiiia 
Pipria... 
Purau'at 
Raiiawat 
Sag.iwat 
Sakanrar 
S.iiigan 
Sar.’.:;gde«at 



n 

’emalcR. 

Ihh 


5 


38 

291 

123 

44 

79 

87 

1 

SC 


3 

4 

274 ! 

] i 

101 

173 


1 

270 1 

137 

133 

4 ! 

0 

0 

0 ■■ 

5 

... 

I , 


1 

1 1 

1 

... 

3 

0 

1 

288 

151 

137 

2 

41 

3 

2 

38 

4 

1 

3 

14 

13 

1 

7 

2 

5 

1 


1 

11 

2 

9 

227 

139 

88 

629 

118 

511 

31 

31 


1 

1 

... 

2.5 

22 

3 

1 


1 

1 


1 

6 

1 

5 

1 

1 

••• 

47 

3 

44 

1 

tT1 

1 

1 

1 

... 

2 

0 

••• 

3 

2 

1 

1 


1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

... 

1 


1 

976 

242 

734 

6 

4 

1 

4 

3 

1 

2 

2 


3 

2 

1 

172,878 

100,090 

72,788 

8 

8 

••t 

1 

et- 

1 

80 

53 

32 

14 

1 

13 

9 

5 

4 

63,964 

35,424 

28,540 

163 

106 

57 

IS 

9 

9 

24 

10 

14 

32 

22 

10 

3,446 

1,820 

1,617 

«> 

0 

16 

13 

92 

72 

20 

19 

10 

9 

374 

251 

123 

1 

-I- 

1 

4,380 

2,318 

2,068 

1 

1 


781 

432 

349 

1 

• »• 

1 

1 


1 

17 

6 

11 

1 

1 

»*• 

1,088 

542 

546 

124 

63 

Cl 

271 

133 

138 

3 

1 

2 

62 

33 

29 

42 

24 

18 

1 

1 

»»• 

11 

5 

6 

215 

44 

171 

1 

1 


10 

5 

5 

4 

: 

1 

3 

0 

1 

91 

Go 

26 

1,31S 

0S5 

633 

91 

34 

57 

1 17 

i 9 

8 

1 20 1 ■" E 

1 

11 


Cl.A>'. 


SOB-CLAS. 


Solankhi. 


Tanwar. 


Doubtful. 


Persons. 


Shiawat 

Sisodia 

Saiajbnusi 
Untber ... 

Total 

Bhagailn 

Balot... 

Bhalej' Sultan 

Birpura 

Dewiil... 

Ganglawatpota 

Jan war 

Nathawat 

Parariya 

Solankhi ... 

Surma... 

Survi ... ... 

Total 


0 

.49,050 

4 

1,658 

22,412 

24 


Miscellane- 

ous. 


Jatu 

Kanor 

Sarolia 
Tanwar 
Tunor 

Total 

Bachhal 
Bagela 
Bagil... 

Balapota 
Balnot 

Barod 

Bishnu .,. 

Borana ... 

Bundela 
Chandawat ... 
Chandela 
Chandrawat ... 

Chokar 
Churawat 

Daima 

Daiyu 

Doclia 

Jagmalot 
Jhali ... 

Joia ... 

Kataria ... 

Kharwar ... 

Khokar ... 

Kunpawat ... 

Moil ... 

Mori ... „. 

Purbia 

Raghu banai ... 

Ran gar 

Rawat 

Saktawat 
Sankhla 
Sengar 
Sikarwal 
Singal 
Tbakur 
Udawat 

Total 

Bola 

Bhomia 
Chawra 

Dabi 

Dabia... ... 

Dhakra 

Gorai 

liaimkhani ... 
Khawaswal ... 

Kori ... 

Lambuat 
Malkana 
Marelha 
Pindara 
Rajputs of Rajakheru. 
Rath... 

Tarkar ... ... 

Others (having leas 
than 50 persons each) 

Total 


1 

13 

566 

13 

5 

1,456 

86 

20,234 

1) 

1 

21,627 

352 

48 

21 

21,104 

2 

27,284 

70 

310 

208 

36 

107 

65 

16 

100 

608 

58 

604 

62 

11 

663 

625 

500 

90 

2 

1,007 

525 

8,908 

73 

42 

17 

356 

210 

329 

753 

176 

541 

3,119 

425 

4,567 

10 

1,661 

163 


Males. 


;Fcnialcs. 


28,314 
2 
367 

12,352 


1 

1 

559 

13 

2 

911 

41 

10,812 

5 


12,047 
111 
24 
17 
•11,893 
2 

13,548 

8 

72 

4 

110 

24 

67 

51 

1 

38 

82 

32 

293 

10 

67 

276 

320 

230 

46 

2 

563 

299 

4,628 

42 

3 

88 
195 
110 
191 
540 
100 
281 
1,594 
257 
2,002 
3 
992 
. 32 


4 

21,236 

2 

1,291 

10,060 

17 


12 

7 

3 
545 

45 

9,422 

6 

1 

9,480 

241 

24 

4 

9,211 


33,577 
59 
241 
234 
91 
120 
293 
422 
100 
95 
98 
1,848 
507 
434 
107 
4,639 
23,033 
■ 59 

1,137 

12,668 


18,045 

55 

125 

03 

42 

67 

99 

212 

6 

58 

60 

815 

209 

250 

53 

■2,752 

12,400 

13 

6S0 

6,552 


13,736 

62 

238 

3 

98 

12 

40 

14 

15 
63 

526 

26 

311 

62 

60 

387 

303 

270 

45 

"444 
226 
4,380 
31 
39 
83 
161 
100 
138 
■ 207 
76 
260 
1,525 
168 
2,565 
7 
669 
131 

15,532 

4 

116 

171 

49 

53 

194 

210 

94 

37 

48 

1,033 

208 

184 

114 

1,S87 

10,627 

46 


457 

6,116 
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Appendix IV. 


Vernacular Terms of Relationship in Certain Dialects. 


English terms. 

Ajmcri. 

Bhili. 

Bruj Bashtt. 

Dhundari. 

Haraoti. 

Marwari. 

Merwari. 

1 

2 

S 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

Father 

Bhayjl 

Dado, Dazi 

Pita 

Dadaji 

Dadaji, Bhaiji... 

Kuko, Bap 

£a, Bapu. 

Mother 

Mil, Dhay 

Ai, Ma, Jiji ... 

Mata 

Ma 

Jiji, Ma, Bhaba 

Ma, Dha, BbU, 
Bai, Bu, Mair- 
' hi, Marhi. 

Ya. 

Son 

Naniii, Baita ... 

Beto ... ... 

Putra ... 

Bhuya, Chhora 

Beta, Larka ... 

Chhora, Nania, 
Dikra, Giga, 
Beta. 

Kuka, Beta. 

Daughter 

NannI, Boti ... 

Boti 

Putri 

Bai, Chhori 

Beti, Larki 

Dikri, Gigi, Neni, 
Chhori, Beti. 

Kuki, Beti. 

Brother 

BhM 

Bhai, Duda 

Bhiruta 

WiSl 

Bhai 

Bhai 

Bhai, Bhaba. 

(By /emalis) 






Bira 


Sister 

Bui, Bahan 

BQn, Bahan, Bui 

Bohan 

Bhain 

Behan, Ben ... 

Jiji, Ben ... 

Bai. 

(By /emahs) 






Ben, Bai 


Elder brother ... 

Dada Dhai 

Bado Bhai 

Burd Bhiruta ... 

Dada, Bhai, 
Bhaijee. 

Dada Bhai 

Ba, Bhai ... 

Bhabo. 

(Fy ftvxaUs) 







Bhai 


Toungcrbrothcr... 

BhM, Chhotu 

Bhai. 

Lodo Bhai 

Chliota Bhirata 

Bhaya 

Bhai, Chota Bhai 

Lora Bhai, Choto 
Bhai. 

Bhai, aihota 
Bhai. 

(Bi /fjnaltfi) 






Bhai 


Elder sister ... 

Bai, Bari Bui or 
Jijl. 

Bun, Bal 

Bari Behan ... 

Jiji 

Jiji Bai 

Jiji, Ben 

Bui. 

(By fer.xales) ... 






Bai, Ben 


Toungor sister ... 

Bai, Chotl Bui... 

Bun 

Chhoti Behan ... 

Bai 

Behan Choti 
Behan Neni. 

Ben 

Bai or Name. 

Father's brother... 

Babaji, Kukuji... 

Bhilbba, BabJji, 
lulka. 

Kaka 

Tan, Baba, Kaka 

Duji, Baba, Bade 
Bhaiji, Kakaji, 

Kako, Bada Bap 

Babo, Kako, 

Brother's child ... 

Nania 

Bhatcrijo, Bhatija 

Bhaty.l 

Beta, Chhora ... 

Bhatija 

Bhatijo 

Bhatija. 

Father’s brother’s 
vfl(c. 

BahuJI or Bar! 
Mau.Kakiji. 

Bbabu, Babi, 
Kakl. 

Ta! or Kakl ... 

Tayee, Kaki , . 

Bi, Bad! M5, 
BadiJiji, Kakl. 

Kaki 

Badi, ya Kaki. 

Husband’s mother’s 
child. 

(By fmaUi) 

1 Jethjl, Laiji, 

j Dewar, 

Jaith, Dewar, 
Nanad, 

Joth or Dewar... 

Jethjl, Luljl, 
Baiji. 

Jeth, Dewar, 
Nanad. 

J5thOtra,D5rntra 

Jeth, Dewar, 
Nanad, 

Father's brother’s 
chUd. 

BbJl 

Bh51 

KakakaLarka... 

Tau, Kaka ka 
Beta, Bhai or 
Bhain. 

Bhai, Behan ... 

Bhai, Kaka £abe 
ra Bhai. 

Bhai, Bahan. 

Father’s sister 

Bhupajl ... 

Bhua ... 

Bhua 

Bhua 

Bua 

Bbaa ... 

Bhuwa. 

Father’s sister’s 
husband. 

Fhunphaji ... 

Phuwo 

Phupa ... .. 

Phuphaji 

Phupa 

Bhurha, Bbuarho 
Phunpho. 

Phunpha. 

Wife’s brother’s 
child. 

Kanwarjl, Sail ka 
Beta. 

Bhatija 

Sale ka Darka .. 

Sal6 ka Beta 
Beti, 

saia ka Larka. 
Larki. 

Bewai 

Saia ka Larka. 
saia ka Beta. 

Father's sister’s 
child. 

Bhai, Bhua ka 
Beta Bhai. 

Bhai 

Bhua ka Larka 

Bhua ka Beta, 
Bhai, Beti, 
Bahan, 

Bua ka Beta, 
Bhai ; Bua ki 
Beti, Behan. 

Bhanej 

Bhua ka Beta 
Bhai 

Mother’s brother... 

Manmaji ... 

Mamo ... 

Mama 

Mama, Mamaji.. 

Muma 

Mam5 

Jiama. 

Bister’s child ... 

Bhanu, Bhanja.. 

Bhanej, Bhanja 

Bhanej 

Bhanja ... 

Bhanja, Bhanji 

Bhanej 

BhanheJ. 

(By /imalet) 

Bhauuji 





BhanejO.. ... 


Mother’s brother's 
Tvife. 

Munmiji 

Maml 

Mai 

Mami 

Mam 

Maml 

Maml. 

Husband’s sister’s 

1 







child. 

VBhaneji, Nanda 

Bhanoj ... ... 

Nanad ka Larka 

Bbunja 

Nanad ka Beta 

Nanda 

Nanda, 

(By feviaUt) 

1 




Beti. 



Mother’s brother’s 
child. 

Bhai Mama ka 
Beta Bhai. 

Bhanej, Bhai, 
B.ahan. 

Mama ka Larka 

Mama ka Beta 
Bhai, 

Mama ka Beta 
Beti. 

Bhai 

Mama ka Beta 
Bhai ya Bahan. 

Mother’s sister ... 

Masijl 

Mahl, Masi ... 

Maosi 

Maosi 

Mawasi 

Masi, Mahi ... 

Munhi, 3iusL 

Mother’s sister’s 
husband. 

Jlasaji 

Maho, Masa ... 

Mausa 

Maosuji 

Mawasa 

Mara, Masra, 
srabo, Maso, 
Maro, 

Manhu, Masa. 

Wife’s sister’s child 

sali ka beta ... 

No term 

Sail ka Larka ... 

sali ka Beta ... 

sali ka Larka 
Larki. 

Bhanjo ... ... 

Sali ka Larka, 
Sali ka Be^ 
Beti. 

Mother’s slater’s 
child. 

Bhai, Masi ka 
Beta Bhai. 

Maha, Yal, Bhai 
Bahan, 

'Mausi ka Larka 

Maosi ka Beta 
Bhai, 

Mawusi ka Beta 
Bhai Behan. 

Masiro, DikrS, 
Bhai or Ben, 
Mahiro Dikro 

Bhai, 2lasi ka 
Beta Bhai or 
Bahan. 

Father’s father ... 

Daduji 

MotoDado 

Baba 

Babaji 

Baba, Dada ... 

D.1d5, DSda ... 

Dado. 

Son’s son 

Pota „ 

Beta no Beto, 
Boto. 

pota 

Bbanwa 

Pota 

Pfitro, Pota 

Pota. 

Father’s mother... 

Dudiji 

Moti Ai 

AJl 

Ba, Maj 

Dadi 

Dadi 

Dadi. 
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Vernacular Terms of Relationship in Certain Dialects. — (concluded). 


English teriiis. 

Ajmeri. 

Bhili. 

Bmj Baaha. 

Dhandari. 

Haraotl. 

Marwari. 

Merwari. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

G 

r 

8 

Mother’s father ... 

Niinaji 

Mamri,D.\ji XunD 

Nuna 

Nanu, Kunujl ... 

Nana 

Kano 

Xano. 

T)augliter's son ... 

Dohita 

Bhdncj, Diiita... 

Dhdwata 

Doota 

Dohita 

Duitra, Doito ... 

Dohita, 

M other’s m oth er . . . 

Xaniji 

Miimui, KTuii ... 

KUni 

Nutii, Hauiji ... 

Nani 

Xuni 

Nani. 

Husband 

\ 







{By famalrs) 

j-Phani 

Dhani. Vor, Ghar 

Dhani 

Dhani. Ghar ki 

Ghardhani, Mali 

Bind, Dhani, 


Walii. 


Dhani, 

Mati, Ghario 
Dhani, Miiiakh 

Dhani. 




Wife 

Dbar3ui, Log’ii 

Bairun, Gharwali 

GharwriU 

Lupai, Bahu, 

Bahu, Ghardha- 

Jorayat, BCr, 

G.harwrili, hugai. 





Gharwali, 

rani. 

Bahu, Lugai 
Gharwali. 

Dharani, Bahu 

"Wife’s father 

SusrS 

Hahro ... 

Susar 

SasurA 

Susra 

Soro, Huhro, 

Hohra, Susra. 







tiuro. Susro, 
Sohro. 


Daughter’s hus- 
hand. 

Janwiliji 

Jumai 

Saga. 

Kamarji,Laljl... 

Janwal 

Janwai, Punwna. 

Jamal. 






Jam.ai, Jawai. 


Wife’s mother ... 

Sasuji 

Hiihu 

Sfift 

8us, Sasu 

sas 

Sasu, Hau.sau... 

Hahu, Basu. 

Husband's father 

1 SuEraji 







{By females) 

Hahvo 

Susar 

Sasura or Susra, 

SuEta 

Shhro, Susro ... 

Hohra, SuBra. 

Son s wife 

Binni, Bahu ... 

Viiu, Bahu 

DuUian 

Binni 

Bahu 

Briwiiri, Bhari... 

Beta kl Buhu. 

Husband’s mother 

1 







{By fanaleg) 

|sasuji 

Hahu 

SAb 

Bahuji, Sasuji... 

Sas 

Sash, Sahu, Haoo 

Yaji, Sasu. 

Wife’s brother ... 

sua 

Halo, sala 

Sala 

S’lla 

srda 

Saio, Halo 

iiaia, sau. 

Sister’s husband.. 

Bainoiji, Jijuji... 

Bandevi, Bahanoi 

Jijr. 

Jijajl, Kunrarji. 

dijajl, Bahuol ... 

Bcnoi, Banoi ... 

Bainoi. 

Wife’s sister 

srai 

Hrdi, sail 

Sail 

S.au 

SfiU 

Sail 

Hfili, Sill. 

Husband’s bn>thcr 

1 







(Sy /omaffp) 

V Jethji, Dewar 

Jnith, Dewar, 
Nanadoi. 

J«Sth or Dewar... 

Jethji, Laiji, 
Karoarji, 

Jeth, Dewar . 

DCwar, Der 

Jeth, Dewar. 

Brother’s wife ... 

Husband's sister. . . 

Bhojai, Bcnni ... 

j.XanandBrd ... 

Bhabi, Bahu ... 

Bhabi or Bahi'i... 

Bhawjai, Bhubi. 
Binni, 

Bhojui, Chote 
Bhui kl Bahu. 

Bhubi, BhojVii ... 

Bhojai, Bhabi, 

(By /cmahs) 

Nanadl 

Nand 

Baiji 

Kanad 

Nand 

Xanad. 

Wife's sister's hus- 
bands. 

Sldu 

HadUjSadri 

Saru 

S'lrhti 

Sadu 

Sadu 

Sadu. 

Husband's bro- 

V 








r Jethrmi, Deortinl 







(By /mahs) 

Jaithini, Dcmni 

JAthunl or Deo- 
ifini. 

Jcthruiiji, Bin- 
nijl, 

dethanS, Doorani 

Deranl, Jcthfiui 

Jethaui, Dor&nL 

Son’s wife's parents 

Bial, BiStin 

Voval, BayM, 
Sag.l. 

Samdhi or Sam- 
dhaiK 

Byaiji, Byunji... 

Biyai. Birani ... 

i 

Bcyui 

Biyai, Blyanji. 


Note. There is said lo be very little diftoronce hclvfcen the words used by O.o higlier end low. r castesj except timt the former use the 


sufBxea. such as ji, denoting respect. 
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APPENDIX V. - 


THE CASTE SYSTEM AMONG MUHAMMADANS. 


The question of tlio growth of the naste sj-stem among Muhammadans is an interesting one, hut is fall of 
dinriciilLics, ns the condition of afifairs differs so much in tho various parts of Rajputana. There can be little doubt 
tlmt tliere is a marked tondenoy for the Hindu ensto system to spread, and for groups, whieli originally were 
united nierelj- by a common funolion or trade, to crystallize into a body like a Hindu naste with regularly-eonsti- 
tuted caste pniicAn.vnts and Imrtl and fast social rules governing marriage and other questions, breaches of which 
are pnnishcrl with tho various caste penalties, oven amounting to excommunication, which exist among the Hindu 
castes. 

The following notes may ho of interest about some of the groups which have become praotically castes in 
most parts of tho Province. It must not ho imagined, however, that they are exhaustive of Rajputana, as the 
enquiries were made only in tho Stales named, which contained tlie majority of the particular groups in question. 
Tho Bhii-htis of Alwar,’Bltaratpur, Bikaner and .Jaipur; the Chliipae of Bikaner and Marwar; the Dhobis of 
Bikaner, Jaipur. Marwar ; tho Julahas of Alwar, Jaipur, KoUali, and Marwar ; the Kaimkhanis of Bikaner and 
Marwar; the Kasois of Alwar, Bharatpur, Bikaner, .Jaipur. Marwar, Tonk ; the Khanzadas of Alwar; the 
Kumhrtrs of Bikaner and Marwar ; tho Labhanas of Bikaner ; the Lohars of Alwar, Bikaner, .Jaipur, and Marwar ; ■ 
the Manihar/ of Bikaner, Jaipur, and Marwar; tho Mcos of Alwar, Bharatpur, and Kotnh ; the Mirasis of Alwar, 
Bhuralpur. Bikaner, Jaipur, Marwar ; the iVaiV of Alwar, Bharatpur, Bikaner and Jaipur ; the Pinaras of Jaipur, 
Kotah and Marwar; the Pnitgrcz of Alwar, Bikaner, Jaipur, Kotah and Marwvr ; the Silawats of Marwar ; the 
Sindhis of Marwar ; the Tclis of Alwar, Bharatpur, Bikaner, Jaipur and Marwar ; all profess to follow the same 
strict rules of endogamy ns exist among Hindu castes, both as regards the marrying of their miles and females, 
though there is a slight exception in the case of the Pinaras and Telis of Jaipur, who are allowed to intermarry 
willi one another. In all these instances tho caste penalty tor a breach of this rule of endogamy is excommunioa. 
tion from tho caste. In most cases cxcoinmunieation means that tho oxoommunioated person ntay not smoke, 
cal or intermarry with the members of his caste, nor maj' tho issues of such marriages marry lyithin the caste. 
But there is no douhl that these penalties are not r-cry strictly enforced in some localities and m some of these 
grouns, and that they ait less heavily on Muhammadans than Hindus. For instance, most Muhammadans can eat 
with each other regardless of caste or group, whereas most, if not all, Hindus may only cat with their caste-fellows. 
The nrohihition of eating with ids castc.fcllows, therefore, alJects an outeasled Muhamnmdan less, because there 
are still tho vast masses of Jluhamiiiadans, who have not crystallized into castes, with whom he can 
eat Tho chief efrects, therefore, befalling the excommunicated are really the loss of social prospects and a certain 

amount of inconvenience, and the feeling of a slur cast upon them by society. In many cases the » 

small fine ensures complete reinstatement in tho caste. I'or instance, among the H^'shtis, Nais, Rangrez, and 
Telis of Jaipur a fine of Bs. 5 to Rs. 10 paid to the mosque is_ enough. Among the Dhobis of Jaipur a fine of 
■Rs 11 or a captc-fenst Mitnccs. A mere apology ainoni; tho Kasais, Lohars, and Mnnihars of Jaipur sometimea 
S ulVs in tin rmndmLion of tho otlendcr.^ Amongst tho Mimsis of Jaipur the penalty • , XL^J^e 

munie!ttion is not inflicted, hut a fine to bo paid to tho mosque and an apology are exaotod ; nor is even the ssue 
e In /1/»hnrrf*d from marrvinu Within the ca^to. In Alwar in all cases it is usual for the offender to be 

r adn i.tc 1 onstePanchayat. On the other 

hand nmo ig^ Sulalms of JaipJr the attitmlo towards women marpong outside the caste ,s more severe, and 
ihev are exeomnumicated for life. Among tlie Musalnmn Rajputs, caste rules are fairly strict m Bikaner, but in 
Jaipur tliero is no caste Pauchat/at as there is among the utlier groups mentionod above, nor are there any 
Wildhig rules nixiul nmrrving. Nor amongst those it. ABvar are there any very strict ones. 

As to the reason for lids prevalence or gradual spread of tho caeto system, there are prolmhly two causes at 
work, («)*tlio historical origin o^f muoli of tlie MutiammadaniBni prevalent in tlie Province, (6) the close assooialion 
for centuries with Hindu society. 

The cau-e of conversion to Muliamniadanism in these Provinoes in tho past was chiefly force and 
For i, s nuce it s said t^t tlio Moos, Jlalkanas, Khanzadas. and Rajputs woiro converted partly because they 

Tor iislaiico. It s E.iia t , allowed to keep without changing their religion, 

nm prrlu'oiWntt Vo Muhammadan rulers provided they enibrao.ed the 

In MarVnr after "he dcalli of Malmraja Jaswant Singhji, when the State was part of the Eniperor 
Aurang“b’s^':”'e<loin, Hindus were forcibly converted, and a large nimiber of Muhammdans also migrated into 

the Slate and settled down in it. . ' 

PhuverMons to Islaniism are now rare. Those that do still occur take place generally among Hindu widows 
who rcma^rrMufLimaTans, or among outeastes from Hinduism, or among those who desire polygamy, and 

occasionally bv the preaching of Mftulvis. - , , i *r i .. u 1 1 i 

It is not, thoreforo. -n’nsing ^ find 

sro ea"es,'Zre the rcT.dl of a^'radtial assimilation of’ Hindu ideas of caste government than an inheritance of the 


II •. T!i.„,»ir,..,. cHII wnrohiii the Hindu village deities, Bhuniia and Hanu- 

For instance, the Moos and .ilnlkanas 1 1 jjko Hindu names. Braliman Prohits and Muhammadan ' 

man. Tlio names in vogue among tlie , le . vj ® ’ rp|,„ Mgos botli in Alwar and Bharatpur are said to drink 

wrt^:SSl^^^ like HiiidqwonL and tattoo their 

''”''"'111 Ajmer many of llio local Muliarnraadans.wdiose inversion dates baok to the reign of the Moghal Emperors, 
still worsldp Mataji, Bliaironji, Tejaji, and observe the Holi and other Hindu festivals. . . 

In .Jaipur the local converts keep up many Hindu customs, among which may he named the following in con- 
nection with weddings i — 

(1) Planting a pole in the court-yard. 

(2) Tho USB of tlie s'.hra (chaplet) by the bridegroom. 

(.3) PaJiravni, i.e., giving a dress to the bridegroom’s party. 

(4) Tho use of mchdi (myrtle) on tho pilms and soles, and kalaha (coloured thread) on the wrist. 

(6) The use of an iron instrument, both by the bride and bridegroom, during the marriage days, to keep 
off the effects of the evil eye. 

(6) Worship of Sitala Devi, 
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In Kotah the following Hindu customs are maintained by many of them. In celebrating marriages they follow 
the Hindu custom of consulting the village astrologer, bringing earthen vessels from a Knmlmr, iiropitiating Gana. 
pati or Vinayak, tying Hanhins, giving caste dinners, preparing food or dishes after Hindu fashion, singing of songs 
by women in the morning and evening, etc. 

In Bikaner the following are worth mentioning, as showing the extent to which Hindu customs linger among 
them : — 

(а) The marriage ceremony is carried out in the same way as among the Hindus, and thougli gener.ally 

the Kazi officiates at it, yet it is sometimes attended by a Brahman also, who helps in the 
performance. 

(б) Their women-folk sing the same songs on the occasion of marriages as Hindus do. 

(c) The prohibition of marriages w-ithin the came clan or caste is observed, as among Hindus. 


(d) They generally wor.ship Mataji, Bliaironji, Ganeshji, Kesariya ICanwar, Gogaji, Gangor and the 

Jow'ara (shoots of barley eurnj on occasions of the Gangor fair in the montlis of Ciiet. 

(e) Before a wedding tlieir women go to the potter’s house and worship his wheel and bring back now 

eanhen pots, which aro saluted by tho bridegroom. 

(/) The different Muhammadan castes, such as Chliipa, Nilgar, etc., do not inteidiiio with each otlier. 
(p) The nomenclature ceremony is performed by Brahmans. 

(h) They get their horoscopes prepared by Brahmans. 

(t ) They perform the dasolan ceremony (a ceremony which takes place ten days after tho confinement 
of a woman). 

(i) Lagan (appointment of a day for marriage) ceremony is also performed. 

( I') Dorans are tied at the top of tiie door of the house on marriage occasions. 

( l ) Seora is worn by brides and bridegrooms on marriage occasions. 

(m) They perform Osar (feast after tho deatli of a member of tlie family). 

Among those in Marwar, besides the marriage customs noted above, many of the Hindu funeral ceremonies 
and customs are kept up, as for instance the follow'iiig •' on lunerai ceiemonios 

(1) No food is cooked on the day of tlio death. It is supplied by relatives ns is done among Hindus. 

(2) Tapar is kept spread for ten days for people paying a condolence visit, and opium is served out. 

(3) Mosar feast is given on the lOtli day, ns is the custom amongst Hindus, and the Ulham ceremonv 

drL3edTy%i.:tThers,t S dZe 

(4) The 'th74“1/iaSad"7ret'n"i^^ Soos to her parent-s’ house, where 

In some parts of Sajputana the converted Muhammadan castes will not eat with ordinary Muhminmdans 

obser^nTof tt 

them, exhorting them to give up^heif'Hindu "t work among 

lage pHelrS^rnglheifnmrr -a-. Instead of a vi!' 

eto.. is gradually dying out. vmpioj a Muuaii. And the observance of Hindu festivals like tho TIoI‘> 



APPE^’DIX VI. 


THE SYSTEM OF CASTE AMONG HINDUS. 


1. ThO Origin and Meaning of Caste.— The origin of the Hindu caste system and the real signifi- 
of the term are a common subject of discussion, nbout which much has been written by many learned men. 


eance of ..... - ■- - 

It is one wiiiob is never likely to be 


by many learned men. 

_ _ . cttlcd. 

Caste is something more than the sy.stem of social grades found in other civilizitinns and countries, for the 
inner ur.adu.illy merge one int i the ot'.ier. and there is no li.ird and fast boundary lino between them, the overstep, 
iiiou of wliicli is pnnislied with fixed permit es by tbo e'ass or grade to wliioh tiro offender belonged. And, ndiereas 
theiv is a ron>^t int tendency for the nifmber.s of one grade, for instiiiec, in Western socii ty to “ better ’’ their social 
po'.itinn. and they are nhi.; t.irise to a higher unde liy industry, succ.e.ss, infliiciiue, etc., it is practically inipos- 
fibltr fur nnv' oiro member of a lower caste in Hindu soeietv to be admitted to a bigber caste, tlimigh instances are 
known of sno-ca^tes gridnnlly growing into enstc.s and, after tbo lapse of generations, taking n higher position in 
the rn'lo uiades than did the' oiigiiml cast: from which they broke away. Again, while in the ca-to syst-m eating, 
drinkiou and mnrrviiu; witli other elites are piinislmblu (.ffeiiec", the utmost penalty that an offender against the 
unwiilten in'e'.> of nooietv on rueh matters in otlier Kuei.il orgnidzntioiis suffers is probably the " cold shoulder ! ’ 

Xor i« (he ea«te organimtion cNnctly the same ns the trade guilds of the West, though many of the present 
c.astcs. no d'liiiiti have c.imc into exist ence tlironuli having a romnion occupation. Fur the rules of a Hindu caste 
are more eonccri'ied with soci.il tlinii with trade or pr.ifcssionnl matters. 

Kor is the existing division int i castes purely tribil or purely religious in origin. 

7f is in fait ns it now tl.inds. probahly a mixture of many catite.=, tribal, religious, functional, sooi.sl, and 
Idstoii- nl. And ’about nil thate iii be said is, that *• the tnembei-s of a emte are bound together by the possession 
of a eominoii tr.i litionnl occupation and the belief in a common origin, ’ to quota Mr. Gu.t, the Census Com- 
missioner for India. 

n rnclp Government — A onoitlon of some interest to tiic student of ensto organizations is the sj stem of 
r.Tt- coifni'menl, i'.'.. the manner in which the cn't; rules legarding coinmensniity, mnriinge, oeoiipation, etc., are 
enf.irud A ' tmlv of the mtiject nmv throw some light on the way in which scruples which among other laoes 
nnv 1) • mer'clv nniatt' rof persiuml prejudice, are transformed nnioiic Hindu castes iiit) ng d roles eiifoiCcd by 
t<m crmimnnitv. notes below o'n a few of the most imp utaotor interesting castes in these Provinces are 

based on repoiTs rnpplicd ta me by some of the State Sapeiintciidcnts. 

It n-.v be remarked, rn irnortii/, that where a cast-: docs have a permanent panchayal its control over 
ra>le nffniis is geiieiallv tigiit' r than whole the jmnclintjnt is iiierely a tempouirdy eonsttutrd body. Nor have 
anv iii't inees eomc t > liglil where a e.artc lias a permanent or occ.isionul pam./inyat for all India, except that the 
.lain Mahnjaiis are a lid to Imvo M.inc sort of Albliidin organization. 

" The ra«te Iimr/iovri/ is an absolutely different and fepar.atc body from a village pnnrhapat. eases are 

J in r.s t ^ ' J imiuiallv miniiorl each other. In Itbnmtimr, for instaiue. a certain village p'.ncliayat 

known w lief e the t ' ,\ villager did s 11 a cow, and the p-mchnynt took up 

Ihe’ca.e ;iot r^s ,, b!'.nr?i, of a Lf: role, but as a breaeh ot a village ,,rn,cAa?/af rule which, as loyal members of 
tin- villavc cainnuiiiity. they looked upon as binding upon them ns a caste. 

V,. ..sees of the existence nf anv organizations like the old tradc.giiilds in England have come to light 
,1 of the aacArn/ofs in east's which arc mainly functional groups do lutu.fere occasionally ayith 

• f ,r ,os leM etiri.ii Ite. In Kar.odi. however, so.in thing ratbor more like the trade-guild organization 

breaches of prole i n.ni “^1 rn^ie of Sonnr^. One of the rules among them-it is more a sort of 

has been discovered am.ing ^ ,.ver test a gold or silver ori.ament made by any other 

t .fit uiidcr-tnndin^;— t.'nt n ) ^ .viiioii h ,s bet'u woin or A i)rcach of this rule is at once repui ted- 

.Scier in this ^t.at■•, unless it he m e « i eh " ,ai.l to be mutual eoneealment 

to the l,y them are ^notoriously impure in quality! Again, amongst 

of Ib.ir ■’"■'.‘’‘■'I' ' . 1 the leimrs^ there is a caste rule that they are never to impart the trade 

the ./iirmr U;'-- An h.fringement of thorulels nunished with fines hy the 
eecret.ff Jiwel-si.Uingt miy bu^ grains of gold and silver from t!i 0 ashes o{ a Sonars furtiace. etc., is 

^n^ wb^M. i^atiid!- by tbe Aiar!yas (gord-dust washers) that they will not even impart it to then- 


1 Tlic Bbils linvc a panchayal body to control their casto affairs. 

2. It ia not a permanent body, but is merely called when a case for 

dcoisioii arises. 


own women folk- 1 

(a) Milt (in Ilanricorii, Diniyar- 
pur, Kuthaljarh, PartahyarU). 

minor nnfifw';^-' ^ 

areselocteib Sometimes the headman of the village is 

sedeetedas the Iresident or "^^t.mes thejo m a^^a 

to call Ihe'JancC'? b,g"ctherih:nBh iH KushalgarU tlfe rightis more restricted to the elderly and more influential 

• , 1 r 1 I, nvino iiirisdiction over a verv limited area, perhaps four rir five villages, 

tliouglfooensimmlly in vi^y rrloun ^ases well.Vnown members of the 'caste are called from some distance to serve 

on n ^ , 

7. Their jurisdiction is confined to p„,„ee their witnesses, it any, and 

then tlm ;,J,l;tfreuss'"t ^nd givo^M decision, ti.o majority of votes carrying the day. Evidence is. ot course, 
ire7n!rtho usual penalties inflicted. Out-casting is resorted to in eases of adultery with a near 


relative. 

10 . 

11 . 

nt-eastod. 


The fines are realized in casli from the offender. ^ t i , i, • 

if the fines are riot paid up, or if the offender refuses to submit to the finding of the pancAayat. he is 
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party. 


12 . 


APPENDIX VI.— THE SYSTEM OF CASTE AMONG HINDUS. 

When the fines are recovered, a portion is spent on food and drink and the rest given to the aggrieved 


1. The Rajputs have no P^;jXra2s“’J^!irL'’fbe'\uriane" 

(6) RamU. .natters, server very .nueh ?he purpose of a permanent panchayai :n many 

2 The ordinary caste pcnlmP's are called together whenever cases arise for deeision. 

the p.^ci?:rsls'r ,^'a':::^i;T::i^::s:emS;^ 

gatliering of the members of the caste. 

4. There is no fixed number constituting a panchayat. It may vary 

usuallj^elect a mrpanch or president tl.emselvcs, who is generally t'/® ““me oth^ member of his 

the mrpanch is to some e.xtent a horeditaiy post, and if the sarpanch is unfit or a minor some other inemoer oi 

family tills the post. 

5. Any aggrieved party or person interested in a breach of caste rules is entitled to summon a panchayat. 
In JalEalmer the party interested complains to the earpanch, who aunimons a panchayat. 

6 . ) 

7. ySee Nos. 6, 7, 8, under Bhils, supra. 

8- ) , . 

9. Fines are not inflicted in Bikaner or .Ih.-ilawar and some other States, and the usual penalty there is 
temporary or permanent excommunication, or some other suitable punislimont. such ns bathing, offerings to go s, 
etc. In Jaisalmcr and some other States fines, as well ns the foregoing punishments, arc innictea. 

The following scale of penalties is said to bo in force in Jaisnliner 


Breach of marriage 

Marriage wiih a very much lower Rajput golra 
Marriage with non-Rajput, or giving a daughter in 

marriage to a non-Rajput 

Intentionally killing a cow or eating beef 

Accidentally killing a cow or eating beef 

Following a low profession (such ns tanning, etc.) ... 
or 

If the profession bo permanently followed 

10. See number 10 under Bhils. 


Fine. 

Fine or partial out-casting. 

Permanent out-easting. 

Permanent out.castiiig. 

Temporary out-casting, cleansing ceremonies 
or fine. 

Ditto. 

Permanent out-casting. 


11. If the fine is not paid the offender is oiit-castcd. A case is reported from Jaisalmcr, where a man was 
fined Rs. 100 for breach of marriage contract about 8 or 10 years back. He has only just paid the fine, and in the 
interval was treated as an out caste. 


12. It is not possible for an offender to refuse to submit to the penalty of excommunication, because the 
other members of the caste themselves enforce the penalty, by refusing to cat, smoke, etc., with the offender ! But 
a refusal to submit to other penalties is punished by excommunication. 

13. The fines realized are spent in charities, deepening tanks, compensation to the aggrieved party, etc. etc. 


1. The Mails have panchayats for different localities. 

2. They are seldom permanent bodies, but in Jodhpur city and suburbs, and the towns of Morta, Alarot, 

(e) ilalie Didwana, in Marwar, and in Bundi State they do form a permanont body 

3. In Bundi State and a few large towns in Alanvar the post of panch is hereditary, but in most oases they 
are chosen from tlie influential members of the caste. 

4. The number on a panchayat is not fixed. In some cases in Marwar it varies very much with the number 
of sub-castes in the neighbourhood, each sub-caste sending a representative or two. In other parts in Marwar the 
number depends on how many the aggrieved party is able to eollect from the different villages in the pargana and 
feed ! In others, each mohalla or ward sends one representative. In other parts of Marwar the punches are 
selected by the caste. In cases where the post is liereditary a near relative is appointed to not for a minor panch. 
In Jodhpur city one of the caste is appointed bj’ the Stato to collect Rnj cess from the caste. Ho is called a 
chaudri, and as such he is a member of the panchayat. Long service as dmudri entitles him to permanent member- 
ship of the panchayat, even after he ceases to bo chaudri. 

In most cases in Marwar there is no president or sarpanch, but nt one place, Jlarotc, the curious custom exists 
by which the State sells the post of earpanch to the highest bidder ! In Bundi the State also nominates the sarpanch. 

5. The panchayat may be called by the aggrieved part 3 ’, or he may complain to one of the paiicAts, who will 
collect the rest of the panchayat through the pan^ayat Bambhi, In Bundi the usual course is to complain to the 
sarpanch. 

6. Generallj’ each village has its own panchayat, whoso jurisdiction does not extend outside the area ; but 
in Marwar in very serious cases, or where the village panches cannot agree, or their decision is not accepted by an 
offender who has much influence to back him up, tho assistance of the jianchts of a neighbouring town is called in. In 
some parts of Marwar the panchayal’s jurisdiction is quite clearly defined as extending over certain areas which 
formed districts in olden times, and which still exists spite of these districts being now split up over two or three 
different parganas. 

7. The panchayat deals chiefly with social and domestic affairs, but in Marwar petty disputes about money 
and property and even assaults are, xvith the consent of both parties, disposed of by the panches. 

8. See No. 8 in Bhils supra ; but in Marwar, if the case be one about money or property the decision is 
usually recorded in writing. 

9. Various penalties are inflicted, such ns fines ; purification ceremonies ; feeding of oows, pigeons, caste- 
fellows ; partial or total, temporary or permanent excommunication. 

10. Fines are usually paid in cash at once, but oocasionally in Marwar the offender is allowed to give 
security for payment. 

11. If fines are not paid up. the offender may bo partially or totally excommunicated till he pays. A case 
is reported from Marwar wuere a M.ali was fined for a breach of professional rides. He refused to pay : his httgga- 
pani was accordingly' stopped ; he finally paid up. Another interesting case is reported from Marwar illustrating how 
excommunicated persons are re-admitted to the caste. A bachelor married a widow, which is strictly forbidden 
among Mails. He was outcasted and remained so for S years. Then at a caste feast his case was reconsidered, and 
ho was fined Rs. 20, and was made to apologise by layingBis turban at the feet of the caste people. He was then 
readmitted. 

12. Generally, after paying the expenses of feeding and entertaining the panchayat out of the fine, the 
balance is spent on some kind of charitable or religious object; sometimes it is given to the caste funds, out of 
which cooking utensils for the panchayat are purchased, eto. A case is reported from Bundi where the proceeds of 
a tine amounting to Rs. 15 were spend on the repairs of the panchayal’s temple. 

13. In Marwar there are said to be no separate yjancAoynts for the various sub-castes of Malis except in 
Jodhpur city. But they exist in Bundi, and there each of them is said to be independent of each other and of the 
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P'^'^hap- where questions involving more than the one tub- 


1. The Gujars have caste panchayals. 

2. The constitution of the panchayats varies in different localities. In Ajmer, Bundi and Knrauli it is a 

{d) Gujars. permanent body. In Bharatpur, Dholpur and Jhalawar it is not. 


fnlfii ■'*“'1 KarauU the post of pancA is hereditary, and iu case of a minor or one unfit to 

tulhi Ins duties some one else, generally a near relative, is chosen to carry them out. In Bharatpur, Dholpur 

and .Jhalart ar it is not hereditary ; the members arc selected out of the influential per-sons in the casta. In Ajmer, 

pandia^M ^ family iii the caste appears to have the right to send a representative to s 


serve on the 


4. There appears to be no limit to the number of punches. 

In Ajmer there is no panchayat president or sarpanch. But there is a patel of the panchayat ; his post is a 
hei editary one. In Bundi the patel is nominated by tne State. In Bharatpur and Dholpur it is said that usually 
the panchayat, svhen assembled, selects about four men and a sarpanch, and to them is entrusted the settlement of 
the question. In ionk there is no sarpanch. In Karauli one is elected at each meeting. 

6. In Ajmer and Bundi any member of the caste may convene a meeting of the panchayat, by giving notice 
to the paid to summon it. In Tonic, Bliaratpur, Dholpur, and Karauli, the person desiring to convene it, himself 
visits all his caste-fellows and asks them to attend. 


6. The panchayat' s jurisdiction is limited to the locality to which its members belong, 

7. In most cases^ they deal only with social and domestic matters, but in Karauli they often decide, with 
the consent of both parties, simple civil and criminal cases. 

8. The usual procedure is for both parties to stat^ their case and produce their evidence, and the matter is 
then decided by a majority of votes. As a rule nothing is reduced to writing. But in Ajmer city it is said that if 
a party refuses to accept a decision the latter is then written down. 

9. Various kinds of penalties are inflicted, fines, out-casting of various degrees, payment to temples, eto. 
A case occurred recently, for instance, in. Bliaratpur whore a Gujar was fined Rs. 70 for keeping a woman whose 
husband was alive. 


10. Bines are realized in cash. 

11. A failure to submit to the orders of a panchayat is punished with excommunication. A case is reported 
from Bundi where a Gujar refused.to pay a fine of Rs. 21. He was, therefore, ouLcasted, but after 3 years ho paid 
the fine and was then re-admitted. Anotlier is reported from Bharatpur of a Gujar being lined Bs. 18 for leading 
astray a young Brahman girl. He refused to pay, and remained an outcaste for 12 years. He then obtained 
permisioii to summon a panchayat, and on paying the fine and placing the punches' shoes on his head he was 
re-admitled to the caste. 

12. The proceeds of fines are devoted sometimes to temples, sometimes to caste feasts, sometimes to tha 
caste panchayat fund, out of which panchayat expenses are defrayed in cases where the parties are too poor to 
do so themselves, or utensils for panchayat feasts are bought. 

13. Brahmans as a rule are not consulted by the panchayat, but it is said in Knrauli that sometimes when 
the question of the re-admission of an excommunicato.l persons arises, a Brahman or Prohit is asked to attend the 
panchayat and to advise as to the ceremony which the out-caste should perform before re-admission. 

U. In Bharatpur within the last 4 or 5 years an attempt has been made to start a sort of permanent pan- 
chayat, to regulate all social and domestic matters among Gujars generally in the Slate, in the shape of a society 
called the Kshatriya-Gujar sahha. Its members are selected annually at a general meeting in the city of the 
Gujar caste from all parts of the State and they choose a President, who serves for one year, and is called parefAan. 
The sabha consists of 30 members at head-qnaners, and there are sub-snWtwin different parpanas and tahsits. Com- 
plaints of breaches of caste rules are made to the mantri (Secretary) who, with the permission of the President, 
summons a general meeting of the sabha. The jurisdiction of the sabha extends over the whole State. 


1. The Jats have caste Panchayats. 

2. In most places the panchayat is not a permanent body, but is chosen as occasion arises. But in Ajmer 

, City and iu Ahvar it is a permanent body. 

(e) Jats. •’ 

3. In Tonk every member of the caste is a member of the poncAa.yal. ^ In Kishangarh and Bharatpur the 
punches are selected from the more influential members of the caste. In Ajmer City and apparently m Bikaner, 
every Jat family has the right to be represented on the panchayat, by its eldest male member. Aua in Ajmer a 
minor has the right to attend if he likes. In Alwar the post is said to be hereditary. 

4. There appears to be no limit to the number serving on a panchayat, and, of course, in parts where 

everv family has the right to be represented, the number depends on the number of families. In Bharatpur it is 
Slid to depend on the nature of the question for decision. If it be a serious one influential members are c-alled 
from different yillagos. Sometimes some hundreds are present, but in such cases they then select a few persons 
to whom they entrust the decision of the case. 

In Took, Kishangarh, Ajmer, .Viwar, tliero is no sarpanch or President. In Bharatpur and Bikaner the 
punches usually select one at each meeting if it is considered necessary. 

5 In Tonk any aggrieved party may summon a panchayat. and he does so by going to 
and a;king Wm to attenl. In fcshanga'ih much thi same bolds good, except that there a written Tn the viUrge 
issued to each village containing Jats, within a limited area. On receipt of the notice all the Jats in the ill g 
assemble and depute one of their number to attend the panchayat in the particular village where it is held. In 
Bharatpur verbal massages are sent or visits paid to the surrounding villages. In Ajmer City the party informs 
2 or 3 o^lher members that he de.sires a panchayat, and they take steps to assemble it, issuing summonses through 

the Nai or barber. 

6. The jurisdiction of the panchayat is purely local, 
though they be in a different State. 

7 It deals with doineslic and social affairs and occasionally with professional ones. 

8. The usual procedure is followed of both parties stating their case and producing evidence, 


But it may, of course, extend to villages near, even 


Nothing is 


reduced to writing. 

9. Various penalties are inllictod. 


penalties are intlictod. In I'onk, for instance, if a Jat kills a sacred animal he has to go and b«lio 
in the Ganges. In Bikaner no fines in cash are levied, but the fine, if inflicted, takes the form of a fea.t to Brail- 

mans. In Alwar one form of penalty is the puroliasiiig of a carpet for the use of the paniAayaf. 

10. Money fines are generally realized in cash, but in some places if an offender Munot pay at once ho is 
allowed to find'seourity and given a further chance of paying before oeing excommunicated. 

11 Failure to submit to the orders of a panchayat is punished with out-casting. liis^Jder 

recently twV brothers were ordered to give n feast to the village because one of. them was keeping bis elder 
brother’s wife. They declined to do so, and have been out-castes ever since. 

12. In Tonk the proceeds of fines are given to temples. In Kishangarh and Ajmer they are generally devoted 
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eto. ^ In Bikaner, and Alwar the pancUayat does not seek the advace of Brahmans. 

rsuTiX'es! ntralpfr fo; instance, there are panchayat. iov the sub-eastes. These oeeas.onally take 

joint tetiL. But they act quite indopeudenlly of the caste pan<./.ai/r,«. 

3. The Authority of^^hiefs of Native States over nf'‘some interest. 

course, modfed such porvers, and the usual personally or t , the StUe 

to tl.e caste, except that, uhmr difficulties or ’ll may be said generelly 

C"U.ts ihe to 1.0 exercised by H'e Chief personally, and in Uio 

Sat ^i the Clvn Comts of the BtUe. 

“ in eases of ndoplionl families of .lagirdars, etc, and the Chela Khawas. etc., castes, and very often 
among any Rajput., the Chief’s sanction to the adoption is generally necessary . , , ■ , * 

^h!: folhnviiig notes on ihe nio. -^te ^ il^T^ie'^m-b^m 

In l" Xaranfi the lodr-apparcnt to the Stale, the Rao 

appoint tlic rrt'MUcnt (ir «£i ^ • i i, « i 7.f fiw. Pninnf-^ t»Yer<;ises ccikon powers of interforeuco ui oastc 

Sd.ib of Hailoti. m h.s capacity U,o Bl.ih and Lahhanas are directly 

nnnoint"d'’hv the Cldcif In /b'lnii ihf appoint.nci.t of .o p-,.nrha!,af. President rcqnire.s the Chief’s sanction. The 
nmrer^no.ch above .'s exercised by a Chief may devolve on the pol tioal otf.oer ovhen a state is under maiiagemcnt. 
if he fulfils the duties of i'resideiit of the State Council, but not othcnvise. 


4 . 


Tendency to Eelaxalion of Caste Rules among Hindus.— it Is not easy to Answer the question 
,he uiEaiiizatmn of caste is tending to relax its hold on Hindus or not. On the surface t.iere are many 

rioid t that there has been, in many parls of the 


litilo 


whether the organization of caste is tending 1 

sions that it i= : but, on tlio other hand, there - _ . . - . ui- . • 

colintrv a so.-t of r.liginiiB revival which has had the indirect effect strengthening n.thodoxy and establishing 
more firinlv the Bial.man’s authority. The c'ctmision of edncation. though it has destroyed many of the old pre- 
indices has pi obahly lie.lped this religious revival by spreading a knowledge of the Hindu religious writings es- 
■< ' p;„nli8h translations of Sanskrit works. On the oilier naiid, it may have weakened tlio position 


Some castes, 


of the Brahmans by leaohioe men to rovercnoe virtue qtta ririue and mit Brahman gvd Brahman, 
too aie endeavouring to stiffen their rides, and observances and org uiization. For iiistanee, in Eliaratpiir, t.ie 
Siiiaian Dliarani foWio has been e.'-tihlished with the avowed pm pose of keeping up the infliienoo of the high 
ca t“' III Merwaia, the Mers or Rawats are beooming much more parlioiilar in many ways, dliey xvill not 
smoke with Bal.iis, Bhils, Raigar.s, nor eat or marry xvith oven the Hindu Merats, as they used to; 
and they attaoh nuich importance in going to the Gange.s. lint lids is more an attempt among one 
piirtioular caste, whicli for centuries had been a sort of forest tribe, to raise itself m the social scale by 
assuming orlhodo.xy, than an instinoe of the general tendencies at work among Hindus. But in most 
cases owing to the spread of railways, where all castes are packed together in crowded carnages, and to the- 
impartial altitude of Government which admits all castes to its offices anti e,onils of justice, and to the spread of 
Western and Christian ideas generally, tliedays are past when the “imlouchables” were not allowed to approach 
within a certain distanoo of a higher c-aste, had to shout warning of their apnroaoh as they went along the 
read, or, if they saw <i high-caste person ooraiiig towards them, had hastily to leave the road and run into the 
fields at the side ! 


From nearly all parts of these Provinces come reports of facts illustrating the relaxation of many of 
the old ideas. Many higli.oastes, fur instance, no longer object to taking water from pipes in towns, or at 
railway stations, to drinking aerated waters manufactured in the bazar, quite regardless of the purity of the 
water used in it or by whose hands it was prepared, to putting icc in their drinks, outing bazar bisciiils 
without asking any questions about them. Tliey will even, in son.e cases, drink aerated water at way-side 
shops out of glasse.s or cups from which a low-caste man may Iiave drunk. They have no scruples in 
miiig English iiicdioines, nor in eating and diinking in a railway oaninge spite of a low'-oaste man being 
seated next to them, and they will sometimes even do so without taking off their shoes. High-casto 
persons will make use of dak bungalows, spilo of knowing they are swept out by the sweeper caste. 
They will sit in the same State or Uoverninent office with a low-ciiate like a Nai or a Oliainar, and will follow' 
almost any oeoiipittion except the lowest. The attitude towards travelling to Europe is very different to what it 
was. Those who do so are no longer shunned as oiitcasles on their return. Even in an old-fashioned State like 
Karauli, Brahmans have willingly fed with those xvho have been to Einopo. Rajputs, of course, lake their cue very 
mmih from their Chief, and they .are sliowing more and more readiness to eat with Europeans and Alitsalmaiis, 
and not to be so particular as of old as to the caste of the cook. In Marwar it is said tliey have taken to blowing 
bugles and grooming their own horses, neither of which xvould tliey liave done a few years ago. In some places 
it is said tliat the rise in tlie cost of living is tending to weaken Brahmanieal influence by encouraging people to 
evade the Brahmanieal rules regarding charity, feeding the poor, giving feasts to the priests, etc., for they can no 
longer afford to do this. In many places Brahmans are now found keeping grocers shops, selling fuel, driving carriages 
for hire, working as fitters in railway shops, eto. And one hears of the carpenter caste in Ajmer now making a 
bid for recognition of their claim to Brainonieal descent and wearing the sacred tliread, xvhiuh tliey would not have 
dared to do when Bralimantcal influence was stronger. In the conns of justice a liigh-easte clerk or official of some 
sort may he seen catching hold of the hand of a low-caste man to take his thumb impression on a deposition, etc., 
without troubling himself about the question of defilement by toiioli. In Ajmer even ladies’ clubs have lieen formed 
where high-caste Hindu ladies mix side bj' side with Musalnians, Cliristioiis and Parsis. And in Merwaia it is 
said that Mahajans and Rawats no longer mind the touch of a Balai and oilier low-oaslea e.xcept sweepers. 

On the other hand we get the reverse of this picture in Jaipur, xvhere many of the old prejudices linger. 
Many of the old-fashioned people, for instance, xvill go for very long periods without touching food or water in a 
railway carriage until tliey can get a chance of partaking of it in the strictly orthodox way. In the courts of justice 
tlie low-castes are not allowed to set foot on the carpets, and they are made to stand at a distance from the judge. 
They are nut allowed to hand in their petitions and papers direct, but these liave to be conveyed through oilier 
hands. Persons of high-caste in tlie courts go outside to drink xvator beoause of tlie presence i f low-castes in ihe 
room. Separate, court rooms are kept fur the uiitoncliables castes. In the streets tlie “untouchable” still 
announce to others their approach by crying out “Paise” or “ Parayse” (knopat a distance), and a sweeper 
puts a crow’s feather in Ids turban to warn others of his caste. Hereditary instinct, .and not tlic fear of any 
punishment for failing to do so, is said to make them keep up these practices. 'Che objeotiou to using pipe water 
or to take up iion-casto employment still lingers among the orthodox in this State, and the same is said of the 
Bcahmans in Sirohi. 
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appendix VII. 


NOTE ON MELANOGLOSSIA. 


tr D A-I article in the Indian Medical Gazette of October 1897, by Captain 

I!, r. Maynard, on the subject of Melanoglossia, in which an attempt is made to trace some connection 

between the black pigmentation of the tongue and the lowness of the caste or race of a person. 

When examining coolies for emigration from Lohardaga to Assam during the last cold season, the num- 
her of pigmented tongues met with was rather striking, and some observations were made on their frequency, etc 
These observations are principally of anthropological interest. Their pathological significance is nil, arid this 
probably accounts for the slight attention paid to them in our text-books. Hilton Faggo, after briefly describing 
maculai, ephclidcs and lentigo, mentions that ‘ precisely similar minute dark spots appear in covered parts of the 
skin, and in mucous membranes sometimes along with tlie melasma of Addison*s disease or from pigmentation 
from mularia, and sometimes in conditions of health. Others are congenital and may then be described as pig- 
mentary naavi or mother’s marks.’ 


" The coolies were examined consecutively and taken haphazard, not selected. 

“ In all, 347 tongues were noted, and pigmentation was found in 111 or 32 per cent ; 203 were males, and in 
them 07 tongues Or 33 per cent were pigmented ; 144 females were examined, and 44 pigmented tongues or 30-5 
per cent found. 

“ The distribution of the races in which they were found was as follows : — 


Munda 


Oraon 


Kharia 


Bhutan 


fMalo 18 out of 38=47-3 % 
■■■\ Female 9 out of 18=50 % 

/Male 9 out of 20=45% 
■■■\FemaIe 10 out of 20 = 50 % 

/Mate 4 out of 15=20-6% 
■"\Fcmale5 out of 10 = 50% 
I Male 13 out of 2.3=56-5 % 
\ Female 0 out of 17=35-f* 


I 27 out of 56, 48-2% 
I 19 out of 40, 47-5% 
I 9 out of 25, 36% 

J 19 out of 40, 47-5% 


Other castes. 37 out of 186, 19-9% 


The other castes include a considerable number of castes of Aryan origin and the relative infrequency c»f 
pigmented tongues among them (19’9 per cent) compared with their frequency among the Dravidian tribes 
(average 44*8 per cent) confirms the general impression I had formed that the pigmentation of the tongue varies 
with the yugmentation of the skin. For the K<dnriaii tribes (Mundas, Oraons, Khnrias, etc) have, as a rule, the 
blackest skins possible, and the depth of skin pigment was generally observed to correspond directly with the 
depth of the tongue pigment. The distribution and extent of the discoloration varied greatly. In some cases 
the fungiform papillie were each surrounded bj' a blue or brown rim, giving the tongue a curious speckled look ; 
in others there were irregular blue or black blotches, simple or multiple, and varying in size from a two-anna bit 
to a rupee on the dorsum or along the edges of the tongue. In one only was the whole tongue black. In no case 
were the gums or roof of the mouth pigmented. The marks W'ere found at all ages, though more commonly 
more widely spread and of deeper hue in adults than in children. 

The children of 46 parents who had pigmented tongues were examined, with the following results:— Of 16 
sons of nielunoglossal /cithtrg, 7 had their tongues pigmented, 4 daughters of the same group of fathers showed no 
marks. Of 14 sons of luelanoglossal mothers, 3 had pigmented tongues, and of 12 daughters of the same 3 were 
pigmented. 

As far as could be ascertained, the pigment was not in any way due to malaria. Enlarged spleens were not 
found more frequently in those who had than in those who had not pigmented tongues. 

Thus melanoglossia, as far as these 347 cases go, would .appear to be largely a question of race, and to bo 
more common the lower the race is in the scale of civilization. It is almost equally common in the two sexea. 
It would appear to be hereditary, though not necessarily appearing in early childhood. No connection with any 
diseased condition was to ho made out.” 


Enquiries were made of some of the Agency Surgeons in these Provinces, hut it was difBcult for any 

systematic observations, which alone W’ould bo 
of auj' use, to be undertaken. Major Goodbody, 
the Director of the Medical Depart- 
ment in the Bikaner Stats, however, kindly 
made some careful observations, extending over 
about 3 months. 1,3 15 persons were examined, 
out of whom 125, or 9*5 per cent wero found 
with black patches on the tongue. Tho 
statement on the margin shows the extent of 
its prevalenoo among certain castes. Unfortu- 
nately, the details of tho castes in the groups 
“others” and “Mali, Sutar, etc,” are notavail. 
able. But “others” is .saM to have included 
all the low-castes like Chamar, Ko!i, Bhaugi, 
etc. It will bo seen tliot tlio figures scarcely 
bear out the theory that the lower tho caste 
the more common the pigmentation. For it 
was most commonly found (15*5 per cent) 
among the high caste of Rajputs, though it is 
true that the second highest percentage (1 1*7) 
is in the group of lowest castes, in “others,” 
Major (ioodbody reports that the p, itches 
were ii rcgular in shape and the largest did not exceed 1 square inch in size ; and that the blacker the skin of thd 
body tho greater and deeper the amount of pigmentation on the ton'gno. He found no case of pigmentation on tho 
gums, or the roof of the mouth, or palate, nur coitld ho trace any coimectiou between melanoglossia and malaria. 


Casto. 

Number of persons 

Pcrccnt.ipc of 
Col. 3 to Col, 2. 

Examined. 

In whom Mel- 
annplossia was 
found. 

1 

o 

3 

A 

Rajput 

258 

40 

15-5 

Others ... 

213 

25 

11-7 

Jat. Mali, f?utar, Rai, 




Kliatri, etc ' 

18-2 

18 

9-9 

Sonar 

59 

5 

8 a 

Musalman h. 

215 

17 • 

7-9 

Brahman 

209 

11 

5-3 

Maiiajan ... 

179 


SO 

Total 

1,315 

125 

9-5 
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